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PREFACE 



The contents of this book have grown out of a 
course of lectures delivered at various learned centres, 
and a series of essays published in Xhc Jewish Quar- 
terly Review. These essays began to appear in the 
year 1894. They attracted some notice, and were 
utilised by several writers on theological subjects, 
both with and without due acknowledgment. They 
arc now presented to the public in an expanded form, 
revised and corrected, and increased by new chapters 
and other additional matter, amounting to about half 
of the bulk of this volume. 

The first chapter, which is introductory, offers the 
reader a fair notion of the nature of our subject as 
conceived by the author, the point of view from which 
he approaches it, the inherent difficulties in its treat- 
ment, and the manner in which he has tried to accom- 
plish his task. Yet a few supplementary remarks 
seem to be necessary. 

This volume represents no philosophic exposition 
of the body of doctrine of the Synagogue, nor does 
it offer a description of its system of ethics. Both 
the philosophy of the Synagogue and its ethics have 
been treated in various works by competent scholars 
belonging to different schools of thought. The main 
aim of such works is, however, as it would seem, 
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interpretation, more often re-interpretation. The 
object of the following pages is a different one. The 
task I set myself was to give a presentation of Rab- 
binic opinion on a number of theological topics as 
offered by the Rabbinic literature, and forming an 
integral part of the religious consciousness of the 
■^ bulk of the nation or " Catholic Israel." 

Keeping this end in view, I considered it advisable 
not to intrude too much interpretation or paraphrase 
upon the Rabbis. I let them have their own say in 
their own words, and even their own phraseology, so 
far as the English idiom allowed. My work con- 
sisted in gathering the materials distributed all over 
the wide domain of Rabbinic literature, classifying, 
sifting, and arranging them, and also in ascertaining 
clearly and stating in simple, direct terms the doc- 
trines and theological concepts that they involved, 
in such a manner as to convey to the student a clear 
notion of the Rabbinic opinion of the doctrine under 
[ discussion. In cases where opinion differed, the 

I varying views were produced, and so were inconsist- 

L encies pointed out, stating, however, when there was 

I sufficient authority for doing so, what the prevailing 

I opinion in the Synagogue was. Where such author- 

I ity was lacking, it was assumed that the Synagogue 

I allowed both opinions to stand, neither opinion con- 

L taining the whole truth, and being in need of qualifi- 

^^H cations by the opposite opinion. 

^^^1 On the other hand, I made little use of such matter 

^^^ft as may be described as mere legend and fancy, fall- 



ich matter 
ancy, fall- i 



ing within the province of folk-lore and apocalypse 
rather than belonging to the domain of theology. 
These represent the chaff, an inevitable growth in 
the field of religion. Now and then a grain of truth 
may be detected in it, but as a rule the chaff serves 
more often to hide the grain of truth from sight. To 
the practised eye of the student, such passages appear 
as " theological curiosities," either heedlessly repeated 
or surreptitiously inserted in the text. The works in 
which this chaff grew most exuberantly have a strong 
family likeness with certain Pseudepigrapha, which 
were a product, not of the Synagogue, but of the vari- 
ous sects hovering on the borderland of Judaism, on 
which they may have left some mark by a few stray 
passages finding their way even into the older Rab- 
binic literature. The Hebrew works, however, which 
are especially conspicuous for the affinity of their 
contents or the larger part of their contents with 
those Pseudepigrapha, are of a later date. They 
make their appearance under disguise, betraying suffi- 
ciently their origin by their bewildering contents as 
well as by their anachronisms. They were admitted 
iDto the Synagogue only under protest, so to speak. 
The authorities seem to have been baffled, some dis- 
owning them, whilst others are overawed by their 
very strangeness and apologise for their existence, — 
or, reinterpret them. The writings are thus of little 
help to the student of Rabbinic opinion, though they 
may be of service to the worker on the field of the 
faeudepigrapha. 
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As really representative of such opinion, we can 
only take into account the Talmudic and the recog- 
nised Midrashic literature, or the " great Midrashim." 
But even in these authoritative works we have first to 
separate all that is stray and peculiar of the nature 
just indicated, and to eliminate a great deal of polemi- 
cal matter only uttered under provocation in the heat 
of controversy, and to subject the whole of it to the 
test of the religious consciousness of Israel. 

This literature covers, as stated elsewhere, many 
centuries, and was produced in widely differing climes 
amid varying surroundings and ever-changing con- 
ditions, and was interrupted several times by great 
national catastrophes and by the rise of all sorts of 
sects and schisms. 

This last circumstance — besides being productive 
of bitter polemics, as just hinted at — could not fail 
to create new "theological values," as the modem 
phrase is, leading, for instance, to the emphasis upon 
the significance of the Law and even the Oral Law 
and other doctrinal points, which, though questioned 
by none, were never before staled with such distinct- 
ness and in such a challenging manner. 

The influence of the historic events may perhaps 
be best illustrated by the literature bearing upon the 
belief in the advent of the Messiah. Whatever doubt 
there may be as to the high antiquity of this doc- 
trine or as to the varying phases it passed through 
in the early stages of its history, no such uncertainty 
prevails as to the opinion held by the Rabbis with 
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regard to it. This opinion can easily be ascertained 
from Rabbinic literature, which permits of no doubt 
that the belief in the advent of the Messiah in its 
general and main features was a firmly established 
doctrine of Rabbinic Judaism. The main outlines 
are given by Scripture and tradition, but it is history 
which furnishes the details. These appear sometimes 
in the form of apocalypses, reflecting the events of 
their age, whilst the prolonged suffering of Israel, 
and the brooding of the nation over the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the people of God, have the unfortunate 
result that fancy and imagination busy themselves 
more with the anti-Messiah and the punishment 
awaiting him than with the Messiah and the bliss 
coming in his wake. To such an extent does this 
proceed that in some of these apocalypses the uni- 
versalistic features of the Kingdom are almost ob- 
scured, although, in truth, Israel never abandoned 
them even amidst the worst distress. 

Notwithstanding, however, all these excrescences 
which historic events contributed tawards certain be- 
liefs and the necessary mutations and changes of 
aspects involved in them, it should be noted that 
Rabbinic literature is, as far as doctrine and dogma 
are concerned, more distinguished by the consensus 
of opinion than by its dissensions. On the whole, 
it may safely be maintained that there is little in the 
dogmatic teachings of the Palestinian authorities of 
the first and second centuries to which, for instance, 
R. Asbt at the fifth and even R. Sherira of the tenth 
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century, both leaders of Rabbinic opinion in Babylon, 
would have refused their consent, though the em- 
phasis put on the one or the other doctrine may have 
differed widely as a result of changed conditions and 
surroundings. On the other hand, a careful study 
of the Agadic sayings, for instance, of R. Akiba and 
R. Meir of the second century, will sufficiently prove 
that there is little or nothing in the dicta of these 
great teachers which would have prevented them from 
subscribing to the same general theological beliefs 
that inspired the homilies contained in the Seder 
Elijah and the Agadath Bereshith compiled in the 
seventh or in the eighth century, if not much later. 
Indeed, many statements in these books appearing 
at the first glance as new can often be traced as mere 
amplifications of teachings occurring in some older 
collection of the second and third century in a less 
diffuse form. 

It was in view of this fact that I did not consider 
it necessary to provide the quotations given from the 
Talmud and the Midrash with the date of their 
authors, assuming that as long as there is no evi- 
dence that they are in contradiction to some older or 
even contemporary opinion they may be regarded as 
expressive of the general opinion of the Synagogue. 
Such a treatment of the subject was, I thought, the 
more justified as it did not lie within the scope of this 
work to furnish the student with a history of Rabbinic 
theology, but rather, as already indicated, to give 
some comprehensive view of a group of theological 
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nibjects as thought out and taught by the Synagogue. 
It should be remembered that the field lay entirely 
barren until a comparatively recent date. Indeed, 
when I began to write on the subject there did not 
exist a single book or even essay from which I could 
derive any instruction or which could serve me as a 
model in the conception and construction of the work. 
Conditions have since considerably improved, and 
I have had occasion in the course of this book to 
gratefully refer to those who have rendered substan- 
tial contributions to this subject. With the great 
lack of preliminary studies and the absence of mono- 
graphs on subjects of Rabbinic theology, a history 
of its development would thus be premature. Not 
only will the whole of the Agadic literature as well 
as the Targumtn have to be carefully studied, but the 
Halachah also will have to be consulted, for this was 
^'cry sensitive to all shades and changes in theological 
opinion, and in many cases reverberates with it. But 
what is mainly needed are good treatises on individual 
doctrines and theological terms based on primary 
sources and giving the necessary attention to detail. 

The legitimate successors of the Talmud and the 
Midrash are the legal codices and the works of edifi- 
cation known as Books of Discipline {Si/re Mussar) 
of the Middle Ages, constituting the Halachah and 
the Agadah of post-Talmudic Judaism. Not only 
do they restore to us occasionally passages from 
ancient Rabbinic collections now lost to us, but they 
afford us some insight into the workings of Rabbinic 




opinioQ after Israel had, through the medium of the 
Arabic vernacular, been brought into contact with 
Greek thought, or what professed to be Greek thought, 
of different schools and had, for the first time per- 
haps, become really conscious of the obstacles on the 
path of belief, A few extracts from this literature are 
sometimes given in the text by way of illustration. 

As a treasure-house of " theological sentiment," we 
may regard the Piyutim, or the hymnological litera- 
ture of the medieval Synagogue, aptly described 
sometimes as a continuation or development of the 
Psalms and the ancient liturgy of the Synagogue. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the teachings of the Syna- 
gogue in reference to the close relations between God 
and Israel and the permanency of the Covenant with 
the Fathers expressed with greater conviction and 
more depth than in the hymns recited in the Sabbaths 
between the Passover and the Feast of Weeks. 
Again, the doctrines as to the meaning of sin in its 
aspect of rebellion and its terrible consequences, the 
efficacy of repentance, and the helplessness of man 
to obtain pardon and reconciliation without assistance 
from heaven — all these doctrines receive nowhere 
a more emphatic expression both in strains of the 
most exalted joy and of the deepest humiliation than 
in the medifeval Synagogue compositions for the 
Penitential Days, especially for the Day of Atone- 
ment This will be found to be the case with other 
doctrines, such as the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the significance of the Commandments as a saving 
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factor, which forms the theme of the Synagogue 
poetry for the Feast of Weeks, or the doctrine of the 
advent of the Messiah, and the restoration of Israel 
to the Holy Land, which constitutes the subject 
of elegies for the Ninth of Ab and the Consolation 
Sabbaths succeeding it. 

It is true that these poetical compositions cannot 
be considered as representative of universal Rabbinic 
opinion, in the same measure as the Talmud and the 
Midrash. To a certain extent they enjoyed only 
local authority, each country having in addition to the 
common Prayer Book a liturgical collection of its 
own. The ritual of the Spanish Jews, for instance, 
contains but few compositions emanating from the 
Franco-German School, or even from their earlier 
models written in Palestine and Babylon. It is dis- 
tinguished by the simplicity of its diction and its 
symmetrical form. It is, further, less cumulative of 
its epithets of the Deity, and is sparing in allusions 
to the Talmud and Midrash, whilst there is in it but 
a minimum of Angeiology, which forms such a 
pnnninent feature in the sacred poetry of other 
schools, reflecting unmistakably the influence of the 
Chapters of the Chambers and similar mystical pro- 
ductions. 

Such differences, however, vital as they may appear 
to the metaphysician, affect but slightly the main 
features of such doctrines as are above referred to 
and are discussed in the course of these pages. In 
these the consensus of opinion was mainuined 
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even after Aristotle became //« sage of Jewish litera- 
ture and the wisdom of the Greeks was discovered 
to be "bordering on the path of the faith." Nor 
could it be otherwise. Starting from the same 
premises, such as the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
their binding authority upon every Jew, and fully 
admitting the claim of the Rabbis to be the only 
legitimate interpreters of these Scriptures, — much 
as the various schools differed in their definition of 
inspiration and in their method of eliminating isolated 
Rabbinic opinion, — and sharing in the same hope of 
the nation as it found expression in the doctrine of 
the advent of the Messiah, — much as they differed 
in the description of his person and the miraculous 
details accompanying his appearance, — they could 
not but arrive at the same general conclusions. Prac- 
tically, they only differed to agree in the end. It was 
only in this way that it came to pass that Maimonides' 
risum^ of the Creed became soon the object of 
numberiess hymns accepted by the Synagogue at 
large, and even mystics wrote commentaries to it; 
whilst there were very few — perhaps none — of the 
rationalising school who would have had any scruples 
to read their prayers from the common Prayer Book 
used in Germany or France. If it was not exactly 
uniformity, the unity of Israel was well maintained 
— "union of doctrines, of precepts, of promises." 

It is one of the most interesting of religious phe- 
nomena to observe the essential unity that the Syna- 
gogue maintained, despite all antagonistic influences. 
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Dispersed among the nations, without a national 
centre, without a synod to formulate its principles, 
or any secular power to enforce its decrees, the Syna- 
gogue found its home and harmony in the heart of 
a loyal and consecrated Israel. 

There was no school of thought to which it was 
not exposed, no great philosophic or spiritual influ- 
ence which did not reach into its life and is not re- 
flected in its development. These forcign-bom ideas 
were all thoroughly assimilated by the Synagogue, 
and mingled even with its devotion and contemplation. 
The hymn, " Royal Crown," by R. Solomon b. Gabi- 
rol, in the Spanish ritual, and the " Song of Unity," 
in the German ritual, both recited on the Day of 
Atonement, are sufficient evidence of this fact, apart 
from some customs and usages of non-Jewish origin, 
which were thoroughly converted to Judaism by the 
Synagogue in the process of time. Having gained 
an entrance by a process of natural selection and 
unconscious absorption, the power of Judaism was 
manifested in its obliteration of all that was strange 
and objectionable in such accretions, so strong were 
its digestive powers. But equally, the vitality of the 
Synagogue was manifested in what it eliminated and 
rejected as inconsistent with its existence. Whenever 
any influence, no matter by whom advanced or by 
whatever power maintained, developed a tendency that 
was contrary to a strict monotheism, or denied the 
binding character of the Torah, or aimed to destroy 
the unity and character and calling of Israel, although 
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it may have gained currency for a time, the Syna- 
gogue finally succeeded in eliminating it as noxious 
to its very existence. 

It is this body of Israel in which the unity of the 
Synagogue was and is still incorporate that I called 
occasionally as witness in some cases of religious 
sentiment wholly unknown to the outsider. I may 
as well state here that it was my knowledge of this 
Israel which gave the first impulse to these essays. 
Having been brought up among Jews who did live 
under the strict discipline of the Law and were almost 
exclusively nurtured on the spiritual food of the 
Talmud and Midrashim, and having had occasion 
thus to observe them for many years, both in their 
religious joys and m their religious sorrows, I felt 
quite bewildered at the theological picture drawn of 
Rabbinic Judaism by so many writers. I could not 
but doubt their statements and question their con- 

I elusions. These doubts were expressed to friends, 
who were at once affected more or less by my seep 
deal attitude and urged me to write down my thoughts 
on the subject, which in the course of time took shape 
in essays and lectures. The reader will, therefore, 
pardon if, in addition to the written evidence, I 
appeal also in a few cases to living testimony. 
The foregoing remarks will suffice to prepare the 
reader for what he has to expect from this book and 
in what he will be disappointed. I have also pre- 
pared him for my point of view, which is further 
developed in the body of the book. I have only to 
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warn the reader that this volume is by no means 
exhaustive of Rabbinic opinion on all theological 
subjects dealt with in Rabbinic literature. This book 
represents only some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. 
Some doctrines, such as, for instance, Immortality, 
Resurrection, were only slightly touched upon ; whilst 
others, as the Eschatology of the Rabbis with regard 
to the Day of Judgement, Eternal Punishment, and 
similar topics, hardly found any place in this volume. 
The guiding motive in the choice of subjects was in 
general a selection of those large and important prin- 
ciples in which Rabbinic thought and Israel's faith 
were most clearly represented and which I found 
were most in need of elucidation, because so often 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. If God gives me 
life and strength, I may perhaps one day write more 
aspects of Rabbinic theology. 

As to the nature of the literature with which I had 
to deal, the reader will find the necessary information 
about it in the Introductory Chapter. I desire only 
to add that I did not wish to multiply references in 
my Notes when the additional references brought 
no further information with them. Both the Talmud 
and the Midrashim are now provided on the mar- 
gin or the foot of the page with ample references to 
parallel passages, and the student who is anxious 
to farther pursue the subject can easily turn to the 
original sources with the aid of the references given 
in the Notes. I have also purposely avoided in my 
transliteration of Hebrew words or names all bewil- 
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dering devices for representing the actual sound of 
the word, contenting myself with the ordinary Roman 
alphabet, in spite of its shortcomings. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr, Alexander Marx, 
Professor of History in the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, who prepared the Ust of Abbrevia- 
tions for me. I am also indebted to Mr. Joseph B. 
Abrahams, Clerk of the Seminary office, who was 
always at my call during the progress of this work. 
I can further hardly express sufficiently my obliga- 
tions to my friend Rabbi Charles Isaiah Hoffman, 
of Newark, N.J., for his painstaking reading of the 
proofs and for ever so many helpful suggestions, by 
which this volume has profited. And last, but not 
least, I have to record my special obligations to my 
friend. Miss Henrietta Szold, who likewise read the 
proof, and made many a valuable suggestion. I am 
particularly grateful to her for the excellent Index 
she has prepared to this work, which will, I am con- 
vinced, be appreciated by every reader of this volume. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

My object in choosing the title "Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology" is to indicate that from the follow- 
ing chapters there must not be expected either finality 
or completeness. Nor will there he made any attempt 
in the following pages at that precise and system- 
atic treatment which we arc rightly accustomed to 
claim in other fields of scientific inquiry. I have often 
marvelled at the certainty and confidence with which 
Jewish legalism, Jewish transcendentalism, Jewish 
self-righteousness, are delineated in our theological 
toanuals and histories of religion; but I have never 
been able to emulate cither quality. I have rather 
found, when approaching the subject a little closer, 
that the peculiar mode of old Jewish thought, as well 
as the unsatisfactory state of the documents in which 
this thought is preserved, "are against the certain," 
and urge ufwn the student caution and sobriety. In 
these introductory paragraphs I shall try to give some 
notion of the difficulties that lie before us. 

To begin with the difficulties attaching to the un- 
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satisfactory state of Rabbinic documents, A promi- 
nent theologian has, when referring to the Rabbis, 
declared that one has only to study the Misbnah to 
see that it was not moral or spiritual subjects which 
engrossed their attention, but the characteristic hair- 
splitting about ceremonial trifles. There is an appear- 
ance of truth in this statement. The Mishnah, which 
was compiled about the beginning of the third century 
of the c.E,, consists of sixty-one (or sixty-three) trac- 
tates, of which only one, known by the title of "The 
Chapters of the Fathers," deals with moral and spirit- 
ual matters in the narrower sense of these terms. Still 
this is not the whole truth, for there are also other 
tractates, occupying about one -third of the whole 
Mishnah, which deal with the civil law, the procedure 
of the cruninal courts, the regulation of inheritance, 
laws regarding property, the administration of oaths, 
marriage, and divorce. All these topics, and many sim- 
ilar ones relating to public justice and the welfare of 
the community as the Rabbis understood it, are certainly 
not to be branded as ceremonial trifles; and if the 
kingdom of God on earth means something more thaa 
the mystical languor of the individual, it b difficult to 
see on what ground they can be excluded from the 
sphere of religion. But, apart from this consideration 
— for it seems that theologians are not yet agreed in 
their answer to the question whether it is this world, 
with all its wants and complications, which should be 
the subject for redemption, or the individual soul, with 
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\ its real and imaginary longings — there runs, parallel 
with this Mishnah, a vast literature, known under the 
name of Agadah, scattered over a multitude of Tal- 
mudical and Midrashic works, the earliest of which 
were compiled even before or about the time of the 
Mishnab, and the latest of which, while going down 
as far as the tenth or even the eleventh century, still 
include many ancient elements of Rabbinic thought. 
In these compilations it will be found that the minds 
of the so-called triflers were engrossed also with such 
subjects as God, and man's relation to God ; as right- 
eousness and sin, and the origin of e\-i!; as suffering 
and repentance and immortality; as the election of 
Israel, Messianic aspirations, and with many other cog- 
nate subjects lying well within the moral and spiritual 
sphere, and no less interesting to the theologian than to 
the philosopher. 

It is these Talmudic and Midrashic works, to which 
I should like to add at once the older Jewish liturgy, 
which will be one of the main sources of the material 
for the following chapters. Now I do not want to 
enter here into bibliographical details, which may be 
foimd in any good history of Jewish literature. But 
it may have been noticed that I spoke of "compila- 
tions"; and here a difficulty comes in. For a com- 
pilation presupposes the existence of other works, 
of which the compiler makes use. Thus there must 
have been some Rabbinic work or works composed 

^Ing before our Mishnah, and perhaps as early as 
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30 C.E.' This work, or collection, would dearly have 
provided a better means for a true understanding of 
the period when Rabbinism was still in an earlier stage 
of its formation, than our present Mishnah of aoo C.E. 
Is it not just [Kissible that many a theological feature, 
characteristic of the eariier Rabbis, found no place 
in the Mishnah, either because of its special design or 
through the carelessness or fancy of its compiler, or 
through some dogmatic consideration unknown to us? 
Is it not likely that the teaching of the Apostle Paul, the 
antinomian consequences of which became so manifest 
during the second century, brought about a growing 
prejudice against all allegoric explanations of the 
Scriptures,* or that the authorities refused to give them 
a prominent place in the Mishnah, which was intended 
by its compiler to become the great depository of the 
Oral Law? But whalevcr the cause, the effect is that 
we are almost entirely deprived of any real contempo- 
rary evidence from the most important period in the 
history of Rabbinic theology. The Psalms of Solomon 
may, for want of a better title, be characterized as the 
Psalms of the Pharisees; but to derive from them a 
Rabbinic theology is simply absurd. They have not 

1 See D. Hofimann, Magatin fur dit IVisunsckafl dtt JudrnthttMi 
(Berlin), 8, p. 170. 

« See the nno Z'h of R. Ele»wr b. Jo« of GilUee, where we re«d 
thai the Mashal (allegiiric inteipietation} wu only lued in the Prophet) 
■□d in the Hngiographa, " bat the words of the Tonh and command- 
ments thou miut tiol interpret tbem ai Mashai." Cf. Bacbec, Ttrni- 
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left the least trace in Jewish literature, and it is most 
[mdjable Ihat none of the great authorities we arc ac- 
qoainted with in ihe Talmud had ever read a single line 
td them, or even had heard their name. The same is 
the case with other Apocryphal and Apocalyptic works, 
for which Rabbinism is often made responsible. How- 
ever strange it may seem, the fact remains that whilst 
these writings left a lasting impress on Christianity, 
they contribuled — with the exception, fK-rhaps. of the 
Book of Ecclesiaslicus — little or nothing towards the 
formation of Rabbinic thought. The Rabbis were 
either wholly ignorant of their very existence, or stig- 
matised them as fabulous, or "external" (a milder ex- 
pression in some cases for heretical), and thus allowed 
Ihem to exert no permanent influence upon Judaism. 

Passing from the Mishnah to the Talmud proper 
(the Gemara) and to the Midrash, the same fact meets 
us again. They, too, are only compilations, and from 
the defects of this, their fundamental quality, we fre- 
quently suffer. 

There is, for instance, the interesting subject of 
miracles, which plays such an important part in the 
history of every religion. Despite the various attempts 
made by semi-rationalists to mJnimbe their significance, 
the frequent occurrence of miracles will always remain, 
both for believers and sceptics, one of the most important 
tests of the religion in questioa; to the former as a 
sign of its superhuman nature, to the latter as a proof 
of its doubtful origin. The student is accordingly 
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anxious to see whether the miraculous formed an essen- 
tial element of Rabbinic Judaism. Nor are we quite 
disappointed when we turn over the pages of the 
Talmud with this purpose in view. There is hardly 
any miracle recorded in the Bible for which a parallel 
might not be found in the Rabbinic literature. The 
greatest part of the third chapter of the Tractate 
Taanith, called also the " Chapter of the Saints," 
is devoted to specimens of supernatural acts per- 
formed by various Rabbis. But miracles can only 
be explained by more miracles, by regular epidemics 
of miracles. The whole period which saw them must 
become the psychological phenomenon to be explained, 
rather than the miracle-workers themselves. But of 
the Rabbinical miracles we could judge with far greater 
accuracy if, instead of the few specimens still preserved 
to us, we were in possession of all those stories and 
legends which once circulated about the saints of Israel 
in their respective periods.' 

Another problem which a fuller knowledge of these 
ancient times might have helped us to solve is this: 
With what purpose were these miracles worked, and 
what were they meant to prove? We are lold in i 
Corinthians (i 2a), that "the Jews ask for signs as the 
Greeks seek for wisdom." As a fact, however, in the 
whole of Rabbinic literature, there is not one single 
instance on record that a Rabbi was ever asked by his 

' About the ptobBt)ili1y tbat there tniy hnvr eiistcd other coUectioBi 
of lucb itoriei, tee Rcpoport, BiiJiHrt Haitlim, ii le n. 
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colleagues to demonstrate the soundness of his doc* 
trine, or the truth of a disputed Halachic case, by 
fwrforming a miracle. Only once do we hear of a 
Rabbi who had recourse to miracles for the purpose of 
showing that his conception of a certain Halachah was 
the right one. And in this solitary instance the majority 
declined to accept the miraculous intervention as a 
demonstration of truth, and decided against the Rabbi 
who appealed to it.' Nor, indeed, were such supernat- 
ural gifts claimed for all Rabbis. Whilst many learned 
Rabbis are said to have " been accustomed to wonders," 
not a single miracle is reported for instance of the 
great Hillel, or his colleague, Shammai, both of whom 
exercised such an important influence on Rabbinic 
Judaism. On the other hand, we find that such men, 
as, for instance, Choni Hammaagel,' whose prayera 
were much sought after in times of drought, or R. Cha- 
ninah b. Dosa, whose prayers were often solicited in 
cases of illness,' left almost no mark on Jewish thought, 
the former being known only by the wondrous legends 
circulating about him, the latter being represented in 
the whole Talmud only by one or two moral sayings.* 
"Signs." then, must have been as little required from 
the Jewish Rabbi as from the Greek sophist. But if 
this was the case, we are actually left in darkness about 



See Saha Mnia, 59 b. 

TaaHilA, 24 * ; cp, /tr, Taanith. 64 a, 64 ^. 
See Btraiholh, 3J o, and/ir. Btracktlh, lO*. 
Ahalkf 3 1. See Bacbcc, Ag- Tam. t >h, p. a. 
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the importance of miracles and their meaning as a 
religious factor in those early times. Our chances of 
clearing up such obscure but important points would 
naturally be much greater if some fresh documents 
could be discovered. 

As another instance of the damage wrought by the 
loss of those older documents, I will allude only here 
to the well-known controversy between the school of 
Shammai and the school of Hillcl regarding the ques- 
tion whether it had not been better for man not to have 
been created. The controversy is said to have lasted 
for two years and a half. Its final issue or verdict was 
that, as we have been created, the best thing for us to 
do is to be watchful over our conduct.' This is all that 
tradition (or the compiler) chose to give us about this 
lengthy dispute; but we do not hear a single word 
as to Ihe causes which led to it, or the reasons ad- 
vanced by the litigant parties for their various opinions. 
Were they metaphysical, or empirical, or simply based, 
as is so often the case, on different conceptions of the 
passages in the Scripture germane lo the dispute?' 
We feel the more cause for regret when we recollect 
that the members of these schools were the contempo- 
raries of the Apostles; when Jerusalem, as it seems, 
was boiling over with theology, and its market-placea . 



■ Eruiin, 13 J. 

* Foi othcT cantrovcnies of ■ iheologiol natuii 
•chooli, see Gen. X., tx u, Hash Haikanak, Xbl 
P. K. 61 b. a. Bkcber, Ag. Ta»^ i u. 
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and synagogues were preparing metaphysics and the- 
osophics to employ the mind of posterity for thou- 
sands of years. What did the Rabbis think of all these 
aspirations and inspirations, or did they remain quite 
untouched by the influences of their surroundings? 
Is it not possible that a complete account of such a 
controversy as I have just mentioned, which probably 
formed neither an isolated nor an unprecedented event, 
would have furnished us with just the information of 
which now we are so sorely in need ? 

In the Jewish liturgy we meet with similar difficul- 
ties. It is a source which has till now been compara- 
tively neglected. Still, its contents are of the greatest 
importance for the study of Jewish theology; not only 
OQ account of the material it furnishes us, but also for 
the aid it gives us in our control over the Talmud. 
For the latter is a work which can never be used with- 
out proper discretioiL Like many another great book 
of an encyclopa'dic character, the Talmud has been 
aptly described as a work " full of the seeds of all 
things," But not all things are religion, nor is all re- 
ligion Judaism. Certain ideas of foreign religions have 
found their way into this fenceless work, but they have 
never become an integral part of Jewish thought. 
Others again represent only the isolated opinions of 
this or that individual, in flagrant contradiction to the 
religious consciousness of Catholic Israel ; whilst others 
again, especially those relating to proselytes or the Gen- 
tiles, were in many cases only of a transitory character, 
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by the necessities or even the passions of 
the moment, but were never intended to be taught as 
doctrine. In like manner the exahation, by sectarians, 
of one special doctrine at the cost of essential princi- 
ples of the faith led at times by way of reaction to an 
apparent repudiation of the implied heresy; whilst the 
synagogue, through its interpreters, recognised the 
true nature of this apparent repudiation and con- 
tinued to give the objectionable doctrine its proper 
place and proportion among the accepted teachings of 
Judaism.' Some lest or tests as to the real theological 
value of a Talmudic saying will, therefore, always be 
necessary in making use of the old Rabbinic literature 
as a source of theology. The Jewish liturgy, which 
was from earliest times jealously guarded against 

' See WcUs l"n i wt tuid Joel'* Blicie, 2 iio, «eq. As an illuitratioa 
we refer here to ihe well-known objection to the e»|jUnation of certain 
lawl (Lev. 22 at and Deut. 22 i and )) on the mere principle of raercy, 
"for be (who does lo) dccUres the i.tcributea (or tfae law* dictated b^ 
inch attribute*) of the Moly One, bleised he he, mercy, whilst they 

ace only commands" ni"n) vh» [rKi ffom rapTT hv rwitnp •xa- 

See SliiAnaA Berachoth, 5 *; Megillah, 4 i; Jir. Btraehelk, 9 e and 
B. T. BeraduA. 33 h, text and commentaries, Cf. also Bacher, Ag. 
Am., 3 m. All these authorities, however, were set aside bf the 
synagogue which continued the tradition of Pseudo-Jonathan lo Ley. 
32 ■> (see Berliner, Targum, 2 ») and never hesitated to explain sach 
Uwt on the principle of mercy. Sec Cm. R., 75 it; Deut. R., 6 1; 
Tan. B.. 3 it a. Cf. also Gen. R., 33 i, where with reference to Pa. 
145 » the words occur BmO KV1 rnno jnP, As lo medueval au- 
thorities for the failoH Kalir. see Buber's note to P. K., 98 *. Cf. also 
Nachmanides Commentary to Deut., 32 t and 1, and the referesce 
there to Mumonides. See also pnx* ttpT by Isaac Zaler, Wanawt 
1895, 3 U a and 6 and 5 w j knd w a. 
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heresy,' and which in its essentials always was under 
the control of the synagogue at large, may fairly be 
regarded as such a test. Now there is no reason to 
doubt that in its broad outlines this liturgy — as far 
as the Prayer Book is concerned -~ has its origin in the 
earliest Tannaitic times, whilst certain portions date 
fiDin the pre-Christian era, but it is at present so over- 
grown with additions and interpolations, that the orig- 
inal contents arc hardly discernible from the constant 
accretions of succeeding ages. The Talmud, and even 
the Mishnah, occasionally quote some ancient liturgical 
passages, and these might prove useful in helping us 
to fix their date.' But, unfortunately, it was not ihought 
necessary to give these quotations in full. They are 
only cited by the word with which they begin, so that 
we are left in uncertainty as to the exact contents of 
the ■whole prayer, and have only guesses to rely on. 

Even more embarrassing than these textual diffi- 
culties are those defects which are inherent in the 
peculiar nature of old Rabbinic thought. A great 
English writer has remarked "that the true health of 
a man is to have a soul without being aware of it; to 
be disposed of by impulses which he does not criticise." 

> See I. Elbogeii, GuthUkti dis AchHekngtbeU, BrelUo, 1903, 34, 

*^tMiihHakTamid,%\. Ptsackim, 11% a. Cf. Landshul SS p*n 
to the .TlKflf m&P, and Elbogen, b> quoted above. See also Schecti' 
m^ ootei to Tht Wiidom ef Ben Sira (edited by S, Schechter mad 
CTftrlot), to XXXVI iti (p. 60) and U 19C (p. 66), ind / Q. K. 
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In a. similar way the old Rabbis seem to have thought 
that the true health of a religion is to have a theology 
without being aware of it; and thus they hardly evei 
made — nor could they make — any attempt towards 
working their theology into a formal system, or giving 
us a fuit exposition of it. With God as a reality, 
Revelation as a fact, the Torah as a rule of life, 
and the hope of Redemption as a most vivid expec- 
tation, they felt do need for formulating their dogmas 
into a creed, which, as was once remarked by a great 
theologian, is repeated not because we believe, but 
that we may believe. What they had of theology, 
they enunciated spasmodically or "by impulses." 
Sometimes it found its expression in prayer "when 
their heart cried unto God"; at others in sermons 
or exhortations, when they wanted lo emphasise an 
endangered principle, or to protest against an in- 
truding heresy. The sick-bed of a friend, or public 
distress, also ofTcred an opportunity for some theo- 
logical remark on the question of suffering or pen- 
ance. But impulses are uncertain, incoherent, and 
even contradictory, and thus not always trustworthy. 
The preacher, for instance, would dwell more on the 
mercy of God, or on the special claims of Israel, when 
his people were oppressed, persecuted, and in want of 
consolation; whilst in times of ease and comfort he 
would accentuate the wrath of God awaiting the sinner, 
and his severity at the day of Judgement. He would 
magnify faith when men's actions were lacking in ia- 
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ward motive, but he would urge the claim of works 
when the Law had been declared to be the strength 
of sin. When the Law was in danger he would appeal 
to Lev. 27 43, "Those are the commandments which 
the Lord commanded Moses," and Infer that these 
laws, and no others, were to be observed forever, and 
that no subsequent prophet might add to them.' At 
another time he would have no objection to introduce 
new festivals, e.g. the Lighting o£ the Chanukah 
Candles, and even declare them to be distinct commands 
of God,' so long as they were, as it seemed to him, within 
the spirit of the Law. He would not scruple to give 
the ideal man his due, to speak of him as forming the 
throne of God," or to invest him with pre-mundane 
existence ; * but he would watch jealously that he did 
not become, as it were, a second god, or arrogate to 
himself a divine worship. I shall have frequent occa- 
sion to point out such apparent or actual contradictions. 
The Rabbis, moreover, show a carelessness and slug- 
gishness in the application of theological principles 
which must be most astonishing to certain minds 

ISee T.K. M^d. 

*Siaiiaa,2iJ. SeeM\io/ir.SuMaJi.Siii. 

■ Se« Ctrl. K. 47 a. 

* See Gtn. R. 1 1 about the pfe-mundane exiitence of the imm^ of the 
Hotiah. Cf. Hid, 3 <, about the soul of the Messiah. Hid. S ( mentioD 
i* made of the souls of the. righteous with whiim Cod took counsel 
when be was going to create the world. See also PRE. 3. lest and 
eommcDtary. Cf. also Joel, Blicki, 2 isi and S. E. 160, text nod notes, 
ani) below, p. 70. Sec also Dr. L. Gbibecg, " Die Haggada bii dtm 
X^tkimiiUm," p. 4, note I. 
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which seem to mistake merciless logic for God-given 
truths. For example, it is said: "He who believes in 
the faithful shepherd is as if he believes in the word 
of him whose will has called the world into existence." 
... " Great was the merit of the faith which Israel 
put in God ; for it was by the merit of this faith that 
the Holy Spirit came over them, and they said Shirah 
to God, as it is said, 'And they believed in the Lord 
and his servant Moses. Then sang Moses and the 
children of Israel this song unto the Lord.'"' . . . 
Again, "Our father, Abraham, came into the possession 
of this world and the world hereafter only by the merit 
of his faith." ' Of R. Jose it is recorded that he said: 
"If thou art desirous to know the reward awaiting the 
righteous, thou mayest infer it from Adam the First, 
for whose single transgression he and all his posterity 
were punished with death ; all the more then shall the 
good action of a man confer bliss upon him, and justify 
him and his posterity to the end of all generations." * 
Another Rabbi tells us that by the close contact of the 
serpent with Eve, he left in her a taint which infected 
all her seed, but from which the Israelites were freed 
when they slood before Mount Sinai, for there they 
came into immediate contact with the divine presence.* 

1 MtthiUa (H. Fiiedmann), 33 a. By Shirah mn U mcADt th« 
Song of -Moies (Eiod. 15). 

* McchilU, ibid. 

* T. K, 17 a. Cf. DtUU»cb, Hibrew TramlaHtH 0/ the RfiHa* 
(Leipiig, 1S70), p. 8z. 

* Jibamilh, 103*. 
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To the professional theologian, it is certainty distress- 
bg to find that such sayings, which would have made 
Ihe fortune of any ancient Alexandrian theosophist 
or modern Hegelian of the right wing, were never 
properly utilised by the Rabbis, and "theologically 
[nicti6ed," nor ever allowed to be carried to what 
appears to the scholastic mind as their legitimate 
consequences. The faithful shepherd and the blisa- 
conferring righteous were never admitted into the 
Rabbinic pantheon ; the concession made to the patri- 
arch was never extended to his posterity, faith only 
modifying and vivifying works, but not superseding 
them, and even the direct contact with the Deity, 
which the fact of being present at the Revelation of 
Sinai offered to every Israelite, were conceived of only 
as the beginning of a new life, with new duties and 
obligations. 

Thb indifference to logic and insensibility to theologi- 
cal consistency seems to be a vice from which not even 
the later successors of the Rabbis — the commentators 
of the Talmud — emancipated themselves entirely. I 
give one example: We read, in the name of R. Akiba, 
"Everything is foreseen; freedom of choice is given. 
And the world is judged by grace, and yet all is accord- 
ing la the amount of work." This is the usual reading. 
But some of the best Mss. have the words, " And not 
according to the amount of work." ' The difference 

'See Dr. Taylor's Sayingi of Iht Jewish Falktrs, Appendii 151. 
I.kdd bete Ms. Oxford Heb., c. 17. Pannt, 80Z, 975. See Maiittr 
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between the two readings being so enormous, we should 
naturally expect from the commentators some long dis- 
sertation about the doctrines of justification by grace 
or works. But nothing of the sort happens. They 
fail to realise the import of the difference, and pass it 
over with a few slight-remarits of verbal explanation. 
Perhaps they were conscious that neither reading ought 
to be accepted as decbive, each of them being in need 
of some qualification implied in the other. 

It will, therefore, suggest itself that any attempt at 
an orderly and complete system of Rabbinic theology 
is an impossible task; for not only are our materials 
scanty and insufficient for such a purpose, but, when 
handling those fragments which have come down to 
us, we must always be careful not to labour them too 
much, or to "fill them with meaning" which their 
author could never have intended them to bear, 

I against which all his other teachings and his whole 
life form one long, emphatic protest, or to spin 
from the harmless repetition by a Rabbi of a gnostic 
saying or some Alesandrinic theorem the impor- 
tance of which he never understood, a regular 
system of Rabbinic theology. All that these frag- 
ments can offer us are some aspects of the theology 
of the Rabbis, which may again be modified by 
other aspects, giving us another side of the same sub- 
: 



Vitri, pp. in, 515. Compnie also DU Rapenitn dts R. Mtttk»B»m 
iff KalBHymM, by Dr. Jo«l MOllei (Beclio, 1893), 
See below p. 306. 
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JBCt What we can obtain resembles rather a com- 
plicated arrangement of theological checks and bal- 
ances than anything which the modern divine would 
deign to call a consistent "scheme of salvation." Still, 
I am inclined to think that a religion which has been 
in "working order" for so many centuries ^ which con- 
tains so little of what we call theology, and the little 
theology of which possesses so few fixities {whilst even 
these partake more of the nature of experienced reali- 
ties than of logically demonstrated dogmas) — that this 
religion forms so unique and interesting a phenomenon 
as to deserve a more thorough treatment than it has 
hitherto received. It is not to be dismissed with a few 
general phrases, only tending to prove its inferiority. 

This brings me to one other introductory point which 
I wish to suggest by the word Aspects. Aspects, as we 
know, vary with the attitude we take. My attitude is 
a Jewish one. This docs not, I hope, imply either an 
apology for the Rabbis, or a polemic tendency against 
their antagonists. Judaism does not give as its raison 
tiire the shortcomings of any of the other great creeds 
of the civilised world. Judaism, even Rabbinic Judaism, 
was there before either Christianity or Mohammedan- 
ism was called into existence. It need not, therefore, 
attack them, though it has occasionally been com- 
pelled to take protective measures when they have 
threatened it with destruction. But what I want to 
indicate and even to emphasise is, that my attitude 
I towar ds Rabbinic theology is necessarily different from 

t 
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that taken by most commentators on the Pauline 
Epistles. I speak advisedly of the commentators on 
Paul; for the Apostle himself I do not profess to un- 
derstand. Haraack makes somewhere the remark that 
in the first two centuries of Christianity no man under- 
stood Paul except that heathen-Christian Marcion, and 
he misunderstood him. Layman as I am, it would 
be presumplnous on my part to say how far succeeding 
centuries advanced beyond Marcion. But one thing is 
quite clear even to every student, and this is that a 
curious alternative is always haunting our exegesis of 
the Epistles. Either the theology of the Rabbis must 
be wrong, its conception of God debasing, its leading 
motives materialistic and coarse, and its teachers lack- 
ing in enthusiasm and spirituality, or the Apostle to 
the Gentiles is quite unintelligible. I need not face 
this alternative, and may thus be able to arrive at 
results utterly at variance with those to be found in our 
theological manuals and introductions to the New 
Testament. 

The question as to how far the theology of the Rabbis 
could be brought into harmony with the theology of our 
age is a matter of apologetics, and does not exactly fall 
within the province of these essays. With a little 
of the skill so often displayed by the writers of the 
life and times of ancient heroes, particularly New 
Testament heroes, it would certainly not be an impos- 
sible task to draw such an ideal and noble picture of 
any of the great Rabbis, such as Hillel, R. Jochanan 
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ben Sakkai, or R. Akiba, as would make us recognise 
a nineteenth-century altruist in them. Nor would it 
require much ingenuity to parade, for instance, R, 
Abuhah as an accomplished geologist, inasmuch as be 
maintained that before the creation of our world God 
was ever constructing and destroying worlds ; ' or again, 
to intnxiuce as a perfect Hegelian that anonymous 
Rabbi who boldly declared that it was Israel's con- 
sciousncss of God which was " the making of God ":' 
or finally, to arrogate for R. Benaha the merit of hav- 
ing been the forerunner of Astnic, because he declared 
that the Pentateuch was delivered not as a complete 
work, but in a series of successive scrolls.' Indeed, 
the Rabbinic literature has already been described as 
a " wonderful mine of religious ideas from which it 
would be just as easy to draw up a manual for the 
most orthodox as to extract a vade-mecum for the most 
sceptical." But I have not the least desire to array the 
ancieDt Rabbis in the paraphernalia of modern fashion, 
and to put before the reader a mere theological masquer- 
ade, or to present the Talmud as a rationalistic pro- 
duction which only by some miracle escaped the 
vigil&at eye of the authorilies, who failed to recognise 

! a heretical work and exclude it from the Syna- 

The "liberty of interpretation," in which so 

r theologians indulge, and which they even exalt 

"Christian freedom," seems to me only another 

* S«e below, p. 24, note 3. 
■ See Ciitin, riTo. 
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word for the privilege to blunder, and to deceive oneself 
and others. 

To show, however, that Rabbinic theology is, with 
the least modicum of interpretation or re-interprets 
lion, equal to the highest aspirations of the religious 
man of various modes of thought, occasional illustra- 
tions have been given from the works of philosophers 
and mystics, thus proving the latent possibilities of 
its application by various schools in different ages. 
As to " modernity," it entirely depends whether there 
is still room in its programme for such conceptions as 
God, Revelation, Election, Sin, Retribution, Holiness, 
and similar theological ideas ; or is it at present merely 
juggling with words to drop them at the first oppor- 
tunity? If this latter be the case, it will certainly find 
no ally in Rabbinic theology, or for that matter, in 
any other theology. 



GOD AND THE WORLD 



AifOXG the many strange statements by which the 
Jewish student is struck, when reading modern divin- 
ity works, there is none more puzzling to his mind than 
the assertion of the transcendentalism of the Rabbinic 
God, and his remoteness from man. A world of in- 
genuity is speot to prove that the absence of the media- 
torial idea in Rabbinic Theology is a sign not of its 
Acceptance of man's close communion with God, but 
of its failure to establish the missing link between 
heaven and earth. Sayings of a fantastic nature, as, 
for instance, when a Rabbi speaks of God's abode 
in heaven, with its various partitions;' epithets for 
God, such as Heaven or Supreme, which antique piety 
accepted for the purpose of avoiding the name of 
God "being uttered in idleness"; terms expressive of 
bis providence and his sublime holiness, as the Holy 
One, blessed be he, the King, the Lord of the World, 

• See Webet, Systim dtr Alttynagsgaltn PalastiHtnUcktn TiitlegU 
(Ldpilg, iSSo), pp. 158, 1 59. See B. Jacob, " Im JVamin Gallrs," p. 171. 
It K intcteiting that in tbe very pasuge in Chagigah, 5 i, where tbil 
tbatp diviiion between the inner and outer departtnenti is giien, tt 11 
alio ttBtcd that in the latter God ii tnoaioing over the misfortunes of 
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or the Master of all Creation; Hellenistic phrases, 
which crept into Jewish literature, but which nevCT 
received, in the mouth of a Rabbi, the significance 
which they had with an Alexandrine philosopher, or 
a Father of the Church, — are all brought forward to 
give evidence of ihe great distance which the Rabbinic 
Jew must have felt, and must feel, between himself and 
his God. 

How strange all this to the Jewish student ! Does the 
Jewish Prayer Book contain such passages as — " O our 
Father, merciful Falher, ever compassionate, have mercy 
upon us. . . - Thou hast chosen us from all peoples 
and tongues, and hast brought us near unto thy great 
name forever in faithfulness, to thank thee and pro- 
claim thy Unity in love; blessed art thou, O God, who 
hast chosen thy people Israel, in love":' or are they 
Christian interpolalions from some unknown hand? 
Is the Jew taught to confess his sins daily in the follow- 
ing words: "Forgive us, our Father, for we have 
sinned ; pardon us, our King, for we have transgressed 
. . . blessed art thou, our God, who art gracious and 
dost abundantly forgive" :* or is this formula borrowed 
from a non- Jewish liturgy ? Has the Jew ever heard his 
mother at the bedside of a sick relative, directing 
prayers to God, and appealing to him as "the beloved 
name, the gracious helper, the merciful Falher, and 

^ See Daily Prayer Book, ediled and translaled by the Ute R«t. 3. 
Singer (1890), p. 40; Baer, "jipEr rn>31). RMclhcim, 1868, p. So. 
* See Singer, p. 46} Bter, p, go. 
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neighbour to.^^H 
IS of worship-^^H 



the dear God " ; or was it some Christian r 
whom he was listening? Are the millions of worship-~l 
pers in the synagogue addressing themselves directly 
to God, the king and creator of the universe, the Father 
ia Heaven; or do they, in their thoughts, substitute for 
all these terms the Memra or the Logos, or some other 
abstraction, of which the writer of those prayers was 
unaware? For, according to what we are told by many 
theologians, God is loo far off, the King of the Uni- 
iTise too cosmopolitan, and the Father in heaven too 
high for the mind of the Jew, and is thus an impossible 
object for worship. These are questions which readily 
suggest themselves when one, for instance, reads 
Weber's book, System der AUsynagogalen Paliisiiiien' 
iischen Tlteologk, which has within the last decades 
become the chief source of information for the great 
majority of the writers on this subject. The thesis 
which Weber sets himself to prove through all his work 
is evidently that of the predominance of the legalistic 
element in Jewish theology, which was so overwhelming 
that it crushed even God under its oppressive burden, 
or, what is the same thing, removed him out of the 
world. Hence the strange arrangements of subjects in 
Weber's work, treating first of nomism (or legalism), 
then of the character of the oral law, the authority of 
the Rabbis, etc., and last of all, of the Jewish notion 
of God. The general impression conveyed by such a 
representation is that this Jewish God is not the God 
from whom the Torah has emanated, and on whom 
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its authority rests, but that he is himself a feeble reflex 
of the law, improved occasionally by some prophetic 
notions, but jealously watched by the Rabbis lest he 
should come into too close contact with humanity. 

This is very different from the impression which 
the Jewish student receives from a direct study of the 
sources. Quite the reverse! The student is over- 
whelmed by the conviction that the manifestation of 
God in Israel's history was still as vivid to the mind of 
the Rabbis and still as present as it was to the writer 
of Deuteronomy or the author of Psalm 78. "All 
souls," say the Rabbis, "even those which had still to 
be created, were present at the Revelation on Mount 
Sinai." ' The freshness with which the Biblical stories 
are retold in the Agadic literature, the vivid way in 
which ihey are applied to the oppressed condition of 
Israel, the future hopes which are based on them, 
create the impression that to the Rabbis and their 
followers the Revelation at Sinai and all that it implies 
was to them not a mere reminiscence or tradition, but 
that, through their intense faith, they re-witnessed 
it in their own souls, so that it became to them 
a personal experience. Indeed, it is this witnessing, 
or rather re-witnessing, to revelation by which God is 
God; without it he could not be God.* People who 

t Exad. R^ a8 •. 

» See P. K., loi *. and Si/ri, 144 a, with illusion Id Ii. 43 11, Ct 

I bUo Hoflmann'a Midrank Tannaim, 1 rj, for more striking inttmscel. 

T)k cxpccHiOD SlS'na (u if it were pouibk to uy lo) ii uted in Sifrt, 
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would doubt his existence and say, "There is no judge- 
menl and no judge," belong rather to the generation 
of ihe deluge, before God had entered so openly into 
relations with mankind.' To those who have experi- 
enced him through so many stages in their history, such 
doubt was simply impossible. 

A God, however, who is mainly reached, not by meta- 
physical deductions, but, as was the case with the 
Rabbis, through the personal experience of his revela- 
tbn and his continuous operations in the world, can- 
not possibly be removed from it, or be otherwise con- 
fined to any particular region. Such a locally limited 
conception of the deity could, according to the Rabbis, 
only be entertained by a newly fledged proselyte, who 
had not as yet emancipated himself from his poly- 
theistic notions. To the Jew, God was at one and the 
same time above, beyond, and within the world, its soul 
and its life, " Jethro," say the Rabbis, "still believing 
that there was some substance in other gods, said, 'I 
know that the Lord is greater than all the gods' (Exod. 
1511). Naaman came nearer the truth (though still 
confining God to one part of the universe), for he said, 



IfifiBchcr. Trrotinelegii, I n, foi the etrniolii^ and a more precise 

Daliiin of lllii lerm. ll may be remarkeit thai in moM cam 

■ term ^3*23 ii used by the Kabbii, when the anthropDmorphinn 

neb Ihey imply is carried further than that implied by Ihe Bible. 

e which I have just cited from the Ptsitia ii a caie in 

pcint, cr. alio the numerous inctances given by Kohat in hi* Arath 

Camfltium, iv. "jD"*. 

■ Sm Cm. X„ i6 « and Pitudf/eHalliaii, Ctn. 4 *. 
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' Now I know that there is no other God in aU the earth, 
but in Israel' (2 Kings 5 lo), Rahab (made even funher 
progress, and) placed God both in heaven and earth, 
saying, 'For the Lord your God, he is God in heaven 
above and in earth beneath' (Josh. 2 n); but Moses 
made him fill all the space of the world (or universe), 
as it is said, 'The Lord he is God in the heaven 
above, and upon the earth beneath ' : there is none 
else (Deut. 4 39), which means that even the empty 
space is full of God," ' 

He is indeed to the Rabbis, as may be gathered from 
the various appellatives for God scattered over the 
Rabbinic literature, not only the Creator of the world, 
or "he who spake and the world existed,"' but also 
the Father of the world,' the goodness (or the good 
one) of the world,* the light of the world " the life 
of the world,* the stay of the world ' the eye of the 
world,* the only one of the world," the ancient one 
of the world,'* the righteous one of the world," the 
master or the lord of the world," and the space {makom) 

» DnU. X., 3 n. cf. Michitia, 59 a. Cf. Tan. B.,a,\ka; M. T^ 
19 >, 33 1, 63 n; cf. Bachcr, Ag. Am., I m. 

*Jtr. Ptmckim, 18 h. Cf. Law, Cesiammeltt Srhri/bi; 1 lU, oote 3. 

» Midraik Prev., ch. 10. • P. K., 161 a. 

» Tan. B., 4 « *. • Tan., KPfl '3. 34. 

' Tan. B., 504, ■ Cen. R., 43 1, 

• Gm. R., 21 6. 

■B YallaUXa CAranic/es, Kction 1074, but the retiJitig is rather doubt- 
ful. Cf. RmA R., X 1, and commentaries. 
" yena, 37 a, Cf. YiMiU to Prav. 5 346. 
» Berae/Mt,^a. 
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the world.' In another place God is compared by 
aRabbi to the soul "filling the whole world, as the soul 
fills the body,"' a comparison which may probably 
have suggested to later Jewish writers semi-pantheistic 
notions; as, (or instance, when the author of the Song 
of the Unity says: "There is nothing but thy exist- 
ence. Thou art alive, omnipotent, and none is be- 

Gtii X; 68 1 and P. S. 104 a, and notes. CT. E. Lsadan't en*r 
Am^Knumf tHlnomntinen Synenyma fur Cotl in dir Ntukibrii' 
ickm Liltralur (ZQrich. tSS8),pp. 30 scq., ^bete Ihe whole literature 
□D the subject U put togetbei: to which Bach^r, ^Ig, Tan., I air, 
ud Jacob, /m Namm Goltts, 119 may be added. According to the 
panage from the Mechilta, 52 b, given there by Bacher, *1''3'7 JIOQ, 
BIjSQ "T^ XW 7l*U1 il is the divine court al judgement which it 
ailed Dps. Cf. Miehilla ef R. Simon, ed. HofTmann, Si. See alio 
Lewf, £in tVcrt Biir dit Miehilla dts R. Simon, p. 9. note 4. See 
ilM HfiJrask TemuraA, % 2. I believe, however, that in apitc of aU 
IhcM autborilici, that the older commentators of Ihe Mechilta, ei- 
plaining the passage Co refer to the court or the Sanbedrin, were in 
the right, the reading of H'O in Ihe Af//G probably resting on some 
detical error. The term is mainly indicative of God's ubiquity in the 
world *Dd can best be translated by "Omnipresent." Cf. Taylor's 
Saying} of iKi frwish Falkirs, p. 53, note 41, though it is difGcolt 
to «y with any certainty whether it is Jewish or Hclenistic in its 
origin. On Landau's note t, p. 40, il may be remuked that the text of 
Cemara in the Mithnah Bera<hoth. 5 1. has VaVse QTSKS instead 
of ffpO. Cf. Mishnah. Rmk Haskana, 4 ", orraK'? DS'? TK DiaiWOI 
OWaiP, where Mr. Lowe's ed., p. 62 a. reads D"1-&^ instep of 
Ei*^3n?IS1. Bishop Lightfoot's quotation (in his Commtnlary to tkt 
CtUsrians. p, 213) from "03 on the Pfnlaituch (to Exod. 34"), 
according to which God is also called zhiS 719 1~^133, Ihe " tint -born 
of ihe world," is nol to be found ia the older Rabbinic literature, and 
•cems to be only a later cabalistic term. 
* See In. R„ 4 k 
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sides thee. And before the All thou wast the All, 
and when the All became thou fiUedst the All." ' 

It is true that there are also other appellatives for 
God, placing him "above the world," as the heaven,' 
the height of the world,' and the high one.' Nor is it 
to be denied that there is a whole circle of legends 
mostly concentrated round the visions of Ezekiel, which 
give mystical descriptions of God's heavenly habita- 
tions. Here is an instance of the economy of the 
seventh heaven which is Araboth. It is with reference 
to Ps. 08 4: '"Sing unto God, sing praises to his 
name: extol him that rideth upon the Araboth {the 
heavens).' Araboth is the heaven, in which are right- 
eousness and grace, the treasures of life, the treasures 
of peace and the treasures of bliss, and the souls of 
the righteous, and the souls and the spirits which are 
about to be created, and the dew with which the holy 
one, blessed be he, is to revive the dead , . . and there 
are the Ophanim, the Seraphim, and the holy Chayoth 
and the ministering angeb and the throne of glory, 
and the king, the living God, high and exalted, rests 
above them, as it is said : ' Extol ye him that rideth 
upon the Araboth.'" * This passage, and a few others 

1 •nrm "vc, jd itay. 

^ Sec R«b. Dictionatie*, mb. D'SB. See also SchOrer 3 : S39- 
■ Tan., KPn '3, 17. 



• See Boia Balhra. 134 a, and Rab. Dictio 



»gub.rraj. a.aiK) 



and I.aw, about ail lhe»c c: 



Haggada bei den Kirchenvh 



: and P. R., 95 t stq. Ci. GiaibeiK, Dii 
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^^Ki a similar character, dating perhaps from the first 
century, are developed later in the eighth and ninth 
centuries into an extensive mystical literature known 
under the name of Chapters of the Chambers,' which 
enlarge upon the topography of the heavens with 
great minuteness, besides giving very detailed descrip- 
tions of the various divisions of the minbtering angels 
who dwell there, and their various functions, and pro- 
ducing even some of the hymns which are sung in 
heaven on particular occasions. 

But first we must note that the fact of God's abiding 
in a heaven ever so high does not prevent him from 
being at the same time also on earth. "Thou art the 
Lord our God," nms the text of a prayer, which is still 
recited every day, " in heaven and on earth, and in the -^ 
highest heavens of heavens";' whilst the fact of God's 
appearing to Moses in the bush is taken as a proof that 
there is no spot on earth be it ever so lowly which 
is devoid of the divine presence.' When a Rabbi was 
asked as to the seeming contradiction between Exod. 
40 M, according to which the glory of God filled the 
tabernacle, and i Kings 8 2T, in which it is said : " Be- 
hold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee," he answered, that the matter is to be compared 
to a cave by the shore of the sea ; once the sea became 
stormy and inundated the land, when the cave filled 

• PT?3fl "pill eiiiling in various Ttraioni, strongly temiDdiag of 
Uk Book of Enoch and similar olhet heudoepigtipba. 

■See .SI £.,p. 118, and Introdacdon, p. 80. ' P, K^ »t. 
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with water, whilst the sea lost nothing of its contents ; so 
the tabernacle became full of the glory of the divine 
presence, whilst neither heaven nor earth became 
empty of it.' 

Secondly, and this is a point which cannot be suffi- 
ciently emphasised, that whatever mythologies and 
theosophies may be derived from the notion of heaven 
or height, on the one hand, or whatever pantheistic 
theories may be developed from the conception of the 
God-fuhiess of the universe, on the other hand, neither 
of these opposing tendencies were allowed to influence 
the theology of the Rabbis in any considerable degree. 

Theirs was a personal God, and a peiMinal God 
will always be accommodated by fancy and imagina- 
tion with some sort of local habitation. The "Not- 
Ourselves" will always have to be placed somewhere 
else. Loftiness and height have always and will al- 
ways suggest sublimity and exaltation, and thus they 
could not choose a more suitable habitation for the 
deity than the heavens, or the heaven of heavens. 
But theology proper, or religion, is not entirely made 
up of these elements. It does not suppress them, 
but with happy inconsistency, it does not choose to 
abide by their logical consequences. 

Thus the very R. Simon b. Lakish, to whom we owe 
the Rabbinic version of the myth of the seven heavens, 
in the highest of which, as we have seen, the throne of 
glory is placed, declared the patriarchs (as models of 

^ P.K.ai; P. R^ 19 a. Ct. Bachet. Ag. Tan., 2 «. 
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righteousness) to be the throne (or the chariot) of God ; 
whilst his colleague and older contemporary, R. Jo- 
chanan, laid down the axiom, that every place where 
"thou findest the greatness of God mentioned, there 
thou findest also his humility"; and he further added 
illustrations from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa. The illustration from the latter is 
the very verse which partly suggested the legend of the 
seven heavens, namely the verse, "Extol ye him who 
ridetb upon the Araboth"; being followed by the words, 
"A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 
is God in his holy habitation" (Psalm 78 0). Thus 
we may maintain safely that with the Rabbis distance 
does not imply aloofness or any interruption of God's 
communion with man. Notwithstanding all distance, 
" God b near in every kind of nearness." ' For though 
the distance between heaven and earth is so infinitely 
great, yet "when a man comes to the synagogue and 
prays, God listens lo him, for the petitioner is like a 
man who talks into the ear of his friend." ' The same 
h the case with repentance, " the power of which is very 
great." Directly a man has a thought of repentance, 
it instantly reaches the throne of God.' 

Something similar may be remarked of the concep- 
tion of God's Kingship, forming, as wc shall see in 
the sequence, an important feature of the theology of 
the Rabbis which undoubtedly contributed in some 

^fir. BrrackoHl, 13 a. */<v. BiratkeA, ibid. 

, * P.R, 185 a. See il«o below, p. 335. 
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measure towards confining God to a locale, the eleva- 
tion of which would not only suggest exallation, but 
also convey to our mind a sense of security against 
all intrusion, so as to keep those below at a respectful 
distance. Yet this distance does not cause either remote- 
ness and separation. These are only brought about 
by the evil actions of man. This we gather from such 
a passage as the following: It is with allu^on to 
Ps. i8 13, " He made darkness his hiding-place, his 
pavilion round him," "This verse," it is explained, 
" David only said in the praise of the Holy One, 
blessed be he, he who is IT, ruling in the height . . . 
and he dwells m three hundred and ninety heavens 
. . . and in each of them there are ministering 
angels and Seraphim and Ophanim and Cherubim 
and Galgalim and a Throne of Glory. But thou 
must not wonder at this thing; for behold, the King 
of flesh and blood has many habitations, both for 
the warm and the cold (seasons), much more so 
the King who lives for eternity, to whom all be- 
longs." But the author of this mystical passage 
winds up with the words, " When Israel performs the 
will of the Omnipresent, he dwells in the Araboth (the 
seventh heaven) and reraoveth not from his (world) 
in any way, but in the time of wrath he ascends on 
high and sits in the upper heavens.' 

■ See D. E. ch. 2. Cf. Friedmann DTIDOJ to, note 2, for paiallcls 
and the hiitory of thii pauage. The word in brackets ii giTeD after an 
of R. Eli)tili of Witna. A good collection of 
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The fact is, that the nearness of God is determined 
by the conduct of man, and by his realisation of this 
nearness, that is, by his knowledge of God. "Thus 
taught the sages. Thy deeds will bring thee near (to 
God), and thy deeds will remove thee (from God). How 
so? If a man does ugly things his actions remove him 
from the divine presence, as it is said, ' Your sins have 
separated between you and your God ' (Isa, 69 3). But 
if a man has done good deeds, they bring him near to 
the divine presence. . . . And it is upon man to 
know that a contrite and humble spirit is better than 
all the sacrifices (prescribed) in the Torah." ' It is 
inconfonnity with this conception of the nearness of God 
that we read, "Before Abraham made God known to 
his creatures, he was only the God of the heaven; 
but afterwards he became (through Abraham's prosely- 
ti»ng activity) also the God of the earth." ' Hence 
the patriarchs are, as just quoted, the very throne of 
God,* whilst those, for instance, who speak untruth, are 
banished from his holy presence.' Indeed, "his main 
dwelling is among those below," and it is only sin and 
crime which cause God's removal lo the upper regions. 

between God and the King of fleah and blood, entering into such 
detaOi M his tbrone, hil paltce, his leginni. hig court, hii Bdminutel- 
inc jiutice, etc., u to be found id Dit KdnigsgUichniisf dii Midrattk, 
bf Dt. I. Zieglct (BresUu, 1903). See Especially the Hebrew sec- 
tion of IhU Iiook. 

■ .9. E., p. 104. Cr. al«o the reading in the old editions of IC^in, 



■ Gin. R., 47 s. See below, p. 84. 
P. K. 1 «. Cf, below, p. 233. 
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That such appellatives as space, or master of the 
world, are not meant to imply severance or remote- 
ness, may be seen from the following instances: "Be- 
loved are Israel, for they are called children of Space" 
{makom), as it is said: "Ye are children unto the 
Lord your God." ' "He who helps Israel, is as if 
he would help space" (God).' "Israel (on the waters 
of Marah) was supplicating and praying to their Father 
in Heaven, as a son who implores his father, and a 
disciple who beseeches his master, saying unto him: 
Master of the world, we have sinned against thee, 
when we murmured on the sea." * Even the term 
strength, by which God is sometimes called,' occurs in 
such connections as: "When Israel does the will of 
God, power b added to strength." ' In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud one of the most frequent appellations 
of God is "the merciful one," and it is worth noticing, 
that this terra is mostly used in Halachic or casuistic 
discussions, which proves, by the way, how little in the 
mind of the Rabbis the Law was connected with hard- 
ness and chastisement. To them it was an effluence 
of God's mercy and goodness.* 

' AhtH, 3 H. » Sm Si/rt, 33 i. 

• Afa^iUa, 45 &. Sec Aruek, ».v. "ni. See below, p. 336. 

• Mtihillay 48 b. Shatbalh, 87 i. 

' See /-. A'., 166 a and *. Cf. Kohut's ,*r<«^*, ».v. bw. See below, 
^»39■ 

•See rcfetencci of Kohut'«/fr<K-it,«,T. om. In Tractatt Ptsatkim 
■lone it occur* about forty-one tiniei, but oliriyi id HaUchic contio* 
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Eager, however, as the Rabbis were to establish this 
communion between God and the world, they were 
always on their guard not to pennit him to be lost in 
the world, or to be confused with man. Hence the 
marked tendency, both in the Targumim and in the 
Agadab, to explain away or to mitigate certain ex- 
pressions in the Bible, investing the deity with corporeal 
qualities. The terms Shechinak and Memra in the 
former are well known, and have been treated of by 
various scholars.' As to the Agadah, we find the gen- 
eral nde applied to the Bible, that the Scriptures only 
intended " to make the ear listen to what it can hear" ; 
or as it is elsewhere expressed, " to soothe the ear {so 
as lo make it listen to) what it can hear," which might 
be taken as implying a tendency towards mitigating 
corporeal terms.' This tendency may also be detected 
io the interpretation of tlie Rabbis given in God's 
answer to Moses' question, "What is His name" 
(Exod. 3 13). " The Holy One, blessed be he, said 
to Moses, Thou wantest to know my name? I am 
called according to my deeds. When I judge the 
creatures I am named Eloliim, when I wage war 
against the wicked I am named Zebaolh, when I sus- 
pend (the punishment of) the man's sins, I am named 

' See Scbflrei, t iit, nole jS, about the literature on thii point. 
The terra TlilSV a very frsquent in the Talmud and Midrashim: see 
Kuhnt'l Aruck, (.t. pu. Leu frequent is TISl. Cf. Landau (as 
•bore}, pp. 47 siq. and p. 53 ; Bicher, Termitiologie 2 m. 

• ,*. X. JV., I, e. J, ma 5''?, S 14' See Reifminn, "Ol yVO, p. 31 1 
, Ttrmineltgit, I 1. 
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El Shadai, and when I have mercy with my world, I 
am named by the telragrammaton." ' The words, 
"The Lord is a man of war" {Exod. 15 3), are coa- 
trasted with (Hos, 11 a) "For I am God, and not 
man," and explained to mean that it is only for the 
love of Israel that God appears in such a capacity.' In 
another passage we read that the divine presence never 
came down, and Moses never went up to heaven, as 
it is said, "The heavens are the Lord's, and the earth 
hath he given to the children of men." ' 

This last passage is not only in contradiction with 
some of the quotations given in the foregoing pages, 
but is also directly opposed to another Agadic inter- 
pretation of this very verse from the Psalms, according 
to which the line drawn between heaven and earth was 
removed by the Revelation, wheo God came down 
on Mount Sinai {Exod. 19 19), and Moses was com- 
manded to come up unto the Lord (ibid. 24 1).' This 
objection of the Rabbis — though only feebly expressed 
— to take the scriptural language in its literal sense must 
be attributed to a polemic tendency against rising secta- 
rianism, which, laying too much stress on the corporeal 
terms in the Bible, did not rest satisfied with humanis- 
ing the Deity, but even insisted on deifying man. To 
the former, that is, the humanising of the Deity and 

' See Eiod. X. 3 t. 

* Mtckitia, 3S#. See alio below, p, 44, note I. 

* JTmUoA, 50. See Bacher, Ag. Tan., I lU. 
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endowing him with all the qualities and attributes which 
tend towards making God accessible to man, the Rab- 
bis could not possibly object. A great number of 
scriptural passages, when considered in the light of 
Rabbinic interpretation, represent nothing else but a 
record of a sort of Imilalio kominis on the part of God. 
He acts as best man at the wedding of Adam and 
Eve;' he mourns over the world like a father over 
the death of his son when the sins of ten generations 
make its destruction by the deluge imminent ; ' he visits 
Abraham on his sick-bed ;' he condoles with Isaac after 
the death of Abraham;* he "himself in bis glory" is 
occupied in doing the last honours to Moses, who 
would otherwise have remained unburied, as no man 
knew his grave ; ' he teaches Torah lo Israel, and to 
this very day he keeps school in heaven for those who 
died in their infancy ; ' he prays himself, and leaches 
Israel how lo pray;' he argues wiih Abraham the 
case of Sodom and Gomorrah not only on equal 
terms, but tells him, If thou thinkest I acted unworth- ") 7 ' ' 
Dy, teach me and I wil l do so .' Like man he also feels, 
so to speak, embarrassed in the presence of the conceited 
and overbearing, and says, I and the proud cannot 
dwell in the same place.* Nay, it would seem that the 

* Cett. If., S t It. Cr. Commentarin and iiiJ. 1 81. 
» Sre Gm. H., 17 1. » Citt. S., 8 11. * Gtn. R^ ibid. 

* See Cm. R., Hid., and Sola, 9 J. 

* Eiad. R.. 28 B, >nd Abodah Zarak, 3 h. 
' See Btracheth, 7 a, and Roth Hashanah, 17 b. 



■See Tm, J 



■ Soiah, 5 h. 
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Rabbis felt an actual delight in heaping human qual- 
ities upon God whenever opportunity is oflfered by 
Scripture. Thus with reference to (Exod. 15 1) "I 
will sing unto the Lord," the Rabbis say, "I will 
praise him," that he is terrible, as it is said, "A great 
God, a mighty and a terrible" (Deut. 10 n). "I will 
praise him," that he is wealthy, as it is said, "The 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof" (Ps. 24 
1). "I will praise him," that he is wise, as it is said, 
"For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of his mouth 
comcth knowledge and understanding" (Prov. 2 e). 
"I will praise him," that he is merciful, as it is said, 
"The Lord, the Lord God, is merciful and gracious" 
(Exod. 34 s). "I will praise him," that he is a 
judge, as it is said, "For the judgment is God's" 
(Deut. I 17). "I will praise him," that he is faithful, 
as it is said, " Know therefore that the Lord thy God, 
he is God, the faithful God" {lbi<I. 7 »).' 

What the Rabbis strongly objected to was the deifi- 
cation of man. Thus with reference to Exod. 6 and 
7 I, God is represented by the Rabbis as having said 
to Moses, "Though I made thee a god to Pharaoh, 
thou must not become overbearing (and think thyself 
God); / am the Lord."' To Hiram, the Prince of 
Tyre, who said, "I am God; I sit in the seat of 
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God" (Ezek, 28 2), God is supposed by the Rabbis to 
have answered, " Did Elijah, notwithstanding his 
reviving the dead, bringing rain, and making the fire 
to come down from heaven, ever make the claim to be 
a God?" ' Both Pharaoh and the Prince of Tyre are, 
of course, only prototypes of persons deified in the ' 
times of the Rabbis, be it Roman emperors or Jewish 
Messiahs. And it was, as we may imagine, under the 
pressure of this controversy that the Rabbis availed 
themselves of any appellatives for God, as well as of 
any allegorical interpretation, that served as a check 
against this deification tendency. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that the 
Rabbis attached to appellatives for God, such as 
Shechinah, or Word, the same meaning which they 
have received in Hellenistic schools, or in the theology 
of the Fathers of the Church. Hallam somewhere 
quotes the shrewd remark of Montaigne, lo the effect 
that we should try a man who says a wise thing, for 
we may often find that he does not understand it. 

I am not quite certain as to the wisdom of the alle- 
gorical method and the various appellatives for God, 
some of which may perhaps have been of HtUenistic 
origin. But I am convinced that the Rabbis hardly 
understood the real significance and the inevitable con- 
sequences of their use. 

Indeed, it soon must have become clear to the 

I and 
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Rabbis that the allegorising method could be turned 
into a very dangerous weapon against the very principle 
which it was meant to defend. Not only was it largely 
used by the adversaries of the synagogue, as a means 
for justifying the abolition of the Law, but the terms 
which were accepted in order to weaken or nullify 
anthropomorphic espressions were afterwards hyposta- 
tised and invested with a semi-independent existence, 
or personified as the creatures of God. This will explain 
the fact that, along with the allegorising tendency, there 
is also a marked tendency in the opposite direction, 
insisting on the literal sense of the word of the Bible, 
and even exaggerating the corporeal terms.' 

' See Weias, Til, i iii. Weber (pp. 153 i.M 179) nukes ■ differ- 
encB belwccQ the Targumim and ihe liter Rabbiniim. ThU theorj 
ii bued chiefly on the assumption of the great antiqtuty of the 
fonner, whkb is still doubtful. A good essay aa the variooi herenet 
which the Rabbis had to fuce, and which would, as 1 believe, throw 
tnaeh tight oo the inconsistencies of the Targumim and of the Rabbi* 
concerning the question of anthropomorphism, is still a desideratom. 
That too much Targum only served to increase the ilunger, may be seen 
from the following eitract from the A///G. (Ms.), to Eiod. 24 w. 

irnixa picu onnai bD -mrbtt n 'a« ■ bitip- Th* rm iicn 
iK-n onnB pa Tiian fna m --n la ^-oian "531 • 'ins m "vt 
nKi-i n3'9no * "una m -n Sx-in »rh» r" irm h\nv tiSk rR 
tlino .-n *-in h*-itr-\ *rhvi nr=» ip' re wn D:-in • nira •avn 
btei rtj-aan "p* moSp iks niir!i? mriB eiuoi. ■■ r. Eiieter lud : 

He who translates a verse <from the Bible) literally is a liar. He who 
adds to it commits blasphemy. For instance, if he translated (the 
above-quoted verse), jind Ihty lain Ihe God of liroti, he ipoke an 
ontrulh : for the Holy One. blessed be he, sees, but is not seen. But 
if be translated. And Ikry taw the glory of Ikt ShtcMim of Ikt CoJtf 
lirael, be commita blaspbeiny, for be makes Artt (a Trioiqr), 
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^^^■We have unfortunately no suSicient data enabling 

■ inito form a real picture of this great theological struggle, 

' What we perceive is rather confusion and perplexity. 

The following fragment from a controversy between 

a Jew and a certain heretic will perhaps give us some 

I idea of this confusion. We read in Exod. 24 i, "And 

1 unto Moses he said, Come up to the Lord." Said 

the heretic to the Rabbi, "If it was God who called 

Moses, it ought to be : And unto Moses he said, Come 

I up lo me." The Rabbi answers that by the word 

he is meant the angc! Metatron who commanded Moses 

to ascend to God, the Rabbi identifying this angel, 

" whose name is like that of his master," with the 

angel spoken of in chapter 23 ao, 21. What follows now 

is not quite clear, but we see the heretic claiming quite 

logically worship for Metatron (and perhaps also the 

I power of forgiving sin), whilst the Rabbi retorts, 

"Faith in thy hands] We have not accepted him 

even as a messenger, as it is written, ' If thy presence 

GI017, ShechiiUi, »nd God." See Das FragmtnltnlargHm by M. Gini- 
borgei, p. 43, whcTC tbii reDdering of Eliod. 24 is to be found. See 
rntw) XiJJutkiH, 49 a, >Dd Taiefhla AltgillaA, p. t2%, inH commenuric^ 
md cC BerUnet Tnr^™, i, pp. 87 tad 173, Ourversion prove* lh»l the 
ot^ectJODS were of > dogmatic natuce. The feet that K"~) is introdil':ing 
it makei me believe that the piuage may have been in the K'Hl P'V 
(perhaps c 45). In the older Jcwi»h lilcraiure, the Chriiliaai are 
neret inlioducedai TnnLCariani. Initiuctive is also the fact thai aonM 
Geaiiah fragment! of the Funtet Hagada have after the word* 

rhc -T Sp k*?, the addition -oTi T bv kS. laxoa ,-fapri i6ii. 

Cf. the phnse •VOTCl 'D <7ff BUM. Cf. the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
»oLi(l897-8}, p. 51. 
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go not (with us), cany us not up hence'" (Exod. 
33 w). The heretic thus urges logical consistency and 
is ready lo develop a whole theology from a doubtful 
interpretation ; the Rabbi is less logical, but merely 
inasts upon the fact that Israel refused lo give angels 
divine honours or divine prerogatives.' 

The fact is that the Rabbis were a simple, naive 
people, filled with a childlike scriptural faith, neither 
wanting nor bearing much analysis and interpretation. 
"Common sense," is somewhere aptly remarked, "tells 
us what is meant by the words ' My Lord and my 
God'; and a religious man upon his knees requires 
no commentator." More emphatically the same 
thought is expressed in the quaint answer of a med- 
iffival Rabbi, who, when asked as to the meaning 
(philosophic or mystic) he was wont to give to his prayers, 
replied, " I pray with the meaning of this child," ' 
Such simple people, however, were unequal to the 
task of meeting on the battlefield of speculation the 
champions of the Alexandrine schools. The aper(U 
stigmatising the Rabbis as the "virtuosi" of religion 
is well known and has in it some appearance of truth. 
A single letter, or a mere suffix or prefix, or a particle, 
would suffice for the Rabbis lo derive therefrom, if not 
exactly a new custom or law, at least to give the latter 

'See SatAidrin, 38 b, »nd commcntories («l»o Edelet). The text 
ii tomewhat coirupl. Cf. Rabbinowici, I'ariit LtttitHtt a. I. and tba 
commcnucy of R. Chananet a. I. Cf. Joel, Blieke, i in ; Bachot, Aff. 
Am^ 3 )M, and Jacob. In Namtn GolffS, p. 41, 



■ Sec Xttftma of R. Ita«c b. Sbctbeth, f 157, 
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some foundation in the Scriptures. But the aperfu 
would have more point and be more complete, if 
wc would add that the antagonists of the Rabbis were 
just as expert "virtuosi" in dogmas and theosophies. 
What to the Rabbis was a simple adjective, a rever- 
ential expression, or a poetical metaphor, turned in 
the hands of the Hellenists into a new deity, an icon, or 
a distinct emanation. The Rabbis Celt perplexed, and 
in their consternation and horror went, as we have 
seen, from one extreme to the other.' 

The consternation felt by the Rabbis, at the thought 
of possible consequences, may perhaps be realised 
by the following passage with allusion to Exod. 19 2: 
"The Holy One, blessed be he, appeared to them on 
the (Red) Sea as a mighty warrior (Exod. 15 s) and 
revealed himself on Mount Sinai as a scribe teaching 
Torah, and was also visible to them in the days of 
Daniel, and as Elder teaching Torah (Dan. 7 9) he 
(therefore) said to them, ' Think not on account of these 
manifold appearances, there arc many deities. I am 
the txjrd thy God. The God of the Sea is the God of 
the Sinai.' The warning comes from God himself and 
shows the danger of the situation; indeed, it had be- 
come so threatening that even such innocent rhetorical 
exclamations as 'My God, my God, why hast Ihou 
forsaken me?' (Ps. 22 3) were apparently subject 

■ The dlfTereDce between the Rabbi and (he Helleniat in thli reapcct 
mtjf pethapi be reduced to this : The Rabbi may speak of the DiMur 
or the Mrmra, but means God : the Hellemit ma<r ipeak of God, bnt 
■ueuu the mHur ol the Mtmra. 
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to misinterpretation, so that it was necessary to em- 
phasise on this occasion, loo, the God of the Red Sea 
is the God of the Revelation." ' 

Even more striking is the following Rabbinic homily 
on Exod. 3 7, "And the Lord said I have surely seen 
the affliction of my people": "God said to Moses, 
' Thou seest only one sight, but I see two sights. Thou 
seest them coming to Mt. Sinai and receiving there my 
Torah ; but I see also their making the golden calf. 
When I shall come to Sinai to give them the Torah, I 
wilt come down with ray chariot of four chayoth 
(Ezek. I B-io), from which they will abstract one (of 
the four — the ox or the calf), by which they will pro- 
voke me.' " ' 

Amidst all these embarrassments, contradictions, 
confusions, and aberrations, however, the great prin- 
ciple of the Synagogue, that worship is due only to 
God, remained untouched. Into the liturgy none of 
the stranger appellations of God were admitted. 
"When man is in distress," says R. Judah, "he docs 
not first call upon his patron, but seeks admittance to 
him through the medium of his servant or his agent; 

' See P. K., lo^i; Af. T., 22 n. TDa "Sk I'D B'a 'h*. Cf. P. R. 
too j and loi d.and note 31 Ici the lut page. See alio Tan. B., amk 
Cf. JCmari, cd. Caisel, 313, note 1. 

» See £xod. *., 3 a ; 4a », text »Dd teference* given there in the 
commentariei. Cf. Eiek. i « and 10 ; Ps. 106 k and ». See alw 
NacboiBnidet to Exod. 18 i,who gives rallec and belter reading* of thi , 
paiiage io tbe Midiash. Cf. Bacber, Ag. Pal., t a, Aboat thi 
notion that God came down from Mt. Knai with the chaiiot, mt 
P./C., 107 >. 
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but it is different with God. Let no man in misfortune 
cry either unto Michael or Gabriel, but pray unto me 
(God), and I will answer him at once, as it is said: 
'Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered'" {Joel 3 b).' "Come and see," says 
another Rabbi, "that in the portions of the Scriptures 
treating of sacrifices, no other name of God is ever 
used than the Tetragrammaton. This is done so as 
not lo give room for heretical interpretations," * which 
might claim divine worship for some other being. 
When the Rabbis fixed the rule, that no form of bene- 
diction is permissible in which the name of God does 
not occur,* they were probably guided by the same 
principle. At a certain period in history, when the 
heresy of the new sects was threatening to affect larger 
classes, the Rabbis even enforced the utterance of the 
Tetragrammaton in every benediction, lest there should 
be some misunderstanding to whom prayer is directed.' 

^ytr.Btratiaa, 130. 

* Stt Sifrt. J4 a. Cf, T. A'., 3 (. See Richer, Ag. Tan. t in. 
■ SeradktiA, 40 i. 

' See Tosefhla Biraikelh, 9, ed. Schwartz, and notes (Gtaeti, Ct- 
Itkitkti, 3 tu). See alio Jicob, Im Nam<n CttUs, p. 174. 
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We saw in the preceding chapter that neither the 
terms of space nor heaven as applied to God, nor the 
imaginary descriptions placing his particular abode on 
high, meant for the Rabbis remoteness from the world. 
Whatever the faults of the Rabbis were, consistency 
was not one of them. Neither speculation nor folklore 
was ever allowed to be converted into rigid dogma. 
As it was pointed out, when the Rabbis were taught 
by experience that certain terms meant for superficial 
proselytes only a reflex of their former deities, they not 
only abandoned them for a time, but substituted for 
them even the Tetragrammaton itself ; a strong measure, 
taken in contradiction to ancient custom and tradition, 
and thus proving how anxious the Rabbis were that 
nothing should intervene between man and God. 

We shall now proceed to show how still more intimate 
and close was the relation maintained and felt between 
God and Israel. He is their God, their father, their 
strength, their shepherd, their hope, their salvation, 
their safety; they are his people, his children, his 
first-born son, his treasure, dedicated to his name, 
which it is sacrilege to profane. In brief, there is 
not a single endearing epithet in the language, such as 
46 
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brother, sister, bride, mother, Iamb, or eye, which is 
not, according to the Rabbis, applied by the Scriptures 
to express this intimate reiation between God and his 
people.' God is even represented by the Rabbis as 
saying to Moses, "As much as thou canst exalt this 
nation (Israel) exalt it, for it is as if thou wert exalting 
me. Praise it as much as thou canst, glorify it as much 
as thou canst, for in them I will be glori&ed, as it is 
said, 'Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I will 
be glorified'" (Isa. 49 3},' "What is his (God's) 
name? Ei Shaddai, Zebaoih. What is the name of 
hb son? Israel!"' Nay, more, though a king of 
flesh and blood would resent to hear one of his subjects 
arrogating his title (as Ca?sar Augustus), the Holy 
One, blessed be he, himself confers on Israel the names 
by which be is himself distinguished, as wise, holy, 
the chosen ones, and does not even deny them the title 
of gods, as it is written, "I have said, Ye are gods" 
(Ps. 826).' 

This intimacy of relationship is reciprocal. "He 
(God) needs us even as we need him" was a fa- 

' This feature is so strongly tepresenled in the Rabbinic litemlUTC 

Ibat 1 muit satisfy myself with a few general references. See T. K., 

441; Mtfkilta, iS a, 19 J, 41 ^ 43 ^, 44 a, 57 a, 61 A; P.K., t a,t S, 

I 4 s. 4 J, 47 a, 47 i, 50 a, 104 a, 157 a ; Ctn. H., Si ; Exod. A'., 15, 2a, 

•7. 33. 52 i ■'>"'■ -*■■ 3. See also Sifri, 68 a, Spin pnjT Urra* "la 

I ran IWS S31 ■ • ' O'ntl impjW. The various Midiashiro as well >i 

I the Targiim to the Song of Song* is penneated by the same tendency. 

Cf. Elbogen, KeligioHsamhauungrri Jcr PharisSer, p. 6q siq. 

*La.J!^2k. • See Z-.^., ISO. QS.P.K.,^i. 
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vourite axiom with certain mystics. In the language 
of the Rabbis we should express the same sentiment 
thus, "One God through Israel, and one Israel through 
God. They are his selected people, and he is their 
selected portion." ' " God is the help and the support of 
all mankind, but still more of Israel." "They recog- 
nised in him the King, and he recognised in them the 
masters of the world. . . . Israel declares (his unity) 
in the words, ' Hear, O Israel : The Lord our God, 
the Lord is one' (Deut. 6 4); and the holy spirit 
(or word of God) proclaims their election (in the 
words), 'And who is like thy people Israel, a nation 
that is 0M« (or alone) in the earth'" (i Chron. 17 21).* 
"He glorified them when he said, 'Israel b my son, 
even my first -bom,' whilst they sang a song unto him 
in Egypt.'" Israel brought him down by their praise 
(from all the seven heavens to earth, as it is said, "And 
let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among 
them") (Exod. 25 9), and he lifted them by his praise 
above [to the heaven], as it is said, "That the Lord 
thy God will set thee on high above" (Deut. a8 l).' 
" Blessed be his (God's) name for ever," exclaims a 
Rabbi, enthusiastically, "who left those above and 
chose those below to dwell in the Tabernacle because 
of his love of Israel." ' Indeed, the Holy One, blessed 

» Sifre. 134 *. 

■ See MetiiUa, 36 6 ; Chagigah, 3 a, 3 J. uid pmlleli. Cf. Bacher, 
Ag. Tan^ l M, uid Utj, Talmud. WBrltrbuch, j. -TfOtl, i, snd 
rQ'Dn. • Mtckilta, 35 *. 

• See Cant., E., 5 i>. • Tan. B., jta. Cf. Tan. B., a « a «nd *. 
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^^^e he, says to Israel, you are my flock and I am the 
shepherd, make a hut for the shepherd that he come 
and provide for you ; you are the vineyard and I am 
the watcher, make a tent for the watcher that he guards 
you ; you are the children and I am the father, — it is 
a glory for the father when he is with his children and 
a glory for the children when they are with their father ; 
make therefore a house for the father that he comes 
and dwells with his children.' 

Israel bears in common with the angels such names 
as gods, holy ones, children (of God). But God loves 
Israel more than the angels. Israel's prayer being 
more acceptable to him than the song of the angels, 
whilst the righteous in Israel are in closer contact with 
the Deity than the angels, and are consulted by them as 
"what God hath wrought," * _ 

» S^U fi.. 33 ■. " 

^SetCAiUlin^l t. faffii/ I g S90 (quotation from the YtlamJtini). 

Yolkut ta Pri!V.,^i)l,\,k.aA Shabialk 8 d. Cf. also Fciedmum, DTIBDJ, 
p. 47, 10 which more paaugei of a gimilai nature can be added. It 
iboold, bowever, be remarked that the rationaliitic Khool rather 
ol^ected to this teaching of the infetioritir of angels. Cf. Scbmiedel'i 
SluJicm iier . . , RiligiansphiltsapliU. p. 70 uq., and p. 7S ttq. 
Cf. aUo R. Meir ibn Gabbai't PTpiT fTTaO, the ten first chapter* of 
tbcMctioD P^Sn, In {reneral, the belicfin angels wu fairly maintained 
by Rabbiniim throughout aU its history, although it wai only David 
Bilia (lourteentb centary) who raised it to the importance of a dogma. 
CI. Scheehter, Studia in Judaism, p. 103. For oppowog tendencies in 
comparati«l/ early limes, tee Exad. R., 17 i, nX ^lu'? TI "Qin 

'tanra rr^ii k*^ ^»t'?o "•» w D"«o. Sec also vmo to this 

patiage. Nataially, it wai subject in the course of history to all sorts 
of iatcipretationi, qoilificationi, and modificatioiM. Cf. ProfeMoi 
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Again, "He who rises up against Israel rises upagainst 
God; hence the cause of Israel is the cause of God; 
their ally is also his." ' For God suffers with them id 
their suffering and is with them in their distress.' 
Their subjection implies his subjection,' and his pres- 
ence accompanies them through their various captivities 
among the Gentiles.* Therefore their redemption is 
his redemption,' their joy is his joy,' their salvation his 
salvation,' and their light his light.' 

Their cause is indeed so closely identified with God's 
cause that on the occasion of the great historical crisis 
at the Red Sea, God is supposed rather to resent the 
lengthy prayer of Moses, and says unto him, "Where- 
fore cricst thou to me? (Exod. 14 lo), I need no 
asking for my children, as it is said, 'Wilt thou ask 
me concerning my children?'" (Isa. 45 11).' The 
recognition of this fatherhood is all that God wants 
from Israel. "All the wonders and mighty deeds 



Blaa'i article Angehhgy. Occaiionally, the authoritici would have to 
enter their proleu against such eicuBCt as invocationa iddiesaed lo 
the sngcll lolidliDg their inteccessiun. See Ktrtm CkemtJ, 9 id ttq., 
and Zuni, Synagogali Potsie, p. 14S sig. 

■ Mtchilta, 39 o, 39 J 1 Sifre, 19 b and parallels. 

* P. K., 47 a. By luBcl is alio metnt the individual. Sec Mtekilu, 

IT a. 1 19 *, pB Trp m iia-x msi *h» ■h x*. etc, s. s., p. 89. 

Cf.Sa6iaa,l2i. 

* Michilla, Ida. 

*Sifrc,tit; P.JCiiii. Cf. Bscher, ^. Tarn., t at, aote 3. 

* Miehilla, \(ia. ' Ln. R., 9 >, 

* md., 56 a. « Sec P. K., 144 *. 



• See ^«4iAVi. 30 a. a. iVa«. *., 
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^^nfucb I have done for you," says God unto Israel, 
"were not performed with the purpose of being re- 
warded (by you), but that you honour me like children 
and call me your father." ' The filial relationship suffers 
no interference, whether for good or evil, of a third 
pereon between Israel and God. Israel loves Mm and 
bves his house, no man indeed knowing the love which 
is between Israel and their Maker. And so does the 
Holy One, blessed be he, love them. He wants to hear 
Israel's voice (as expressed in prayer), and is anxious 
tor ihcm to listen unto his voice.' According to another 
explanation (of Exod. 14 is), Moses was given to under- 
stand that there was no need for his prayers, the Holy 
One by his intimate relation to Israel being almost 
himself in distress,* 

This paternal relation, according to the great major- 
ity of the Rabbis, is unconditional. Israel will be 
^ Exod. J!., 11 i. *sr. r.,ii6i. 

• MtikiUa, 39 *, id the nitne of R. 'D'jbn JS min. Some pitallel 
to this strong cunQdcDcc in Ibe ideotitr of Israel't cause uij God's nur 
be found in varioiu atlerancci of Luther, u, " Know that God ao takea 
tbec to himKlf, that thy eDcmica ate hit enemin " ; or, " He who 
dopiaes me deipiie* God"; ot, "God suflcis and is despised and 
penecuted in iia." And when anxiuuslj' waiting for newi from the 
Diet at Auglburg, " I know," he waa oveiheacd saying, or rather 
praying, " tbat thou ait our father and our God ; 1 aia certain, tbere- 
Ibie, that thou ait about to deatioy the persecutors of thy children. If 
tboa doett thii not, then our danger ii thine too. This busineis is 
wholly thine. We come to it under compulsion. Thuu, therefore, 
defend," See ibc preface of the Bishop of Durham (p. xi) to the 
(olume. Lombard Streif in Ltnt. See also Mr. Beard in his HiUert 



LtUmrit, p. 87. 
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chastised for its sins, even more severely than other 
nations for theirs; but this is only another proof of 
God's fatherly love. For it was only through suffering 
that Israel obtained the greatest gifts from heaven,' 
and what is still more important to note is, that it was 
affliction which "reconciled and attached the son to 
the father (Israel to God)."' "The Israelites are 
God's children even when full of blemishes," and the 
words, "A seed of evildoers, children that are corrupt" 
(Isa. I 4), are cited as a proof that even corruption can- 
not entirely destroy the natural relation between father 
and child.' Indeed, when Isaiah received the call, 
"the Holy One, blessed be he, said unto him, 'Isaiah I 
my children are troublesome and rebellious. If thou 
dost take upon thyself to be insulted and beaten by 
my children thou wilt be sent as my messenger, not 
otherwise I' Isaiah answered, 'Yes, on this condition. 
As it is said, "I gave my back to smiters and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair (Isa. 50 e)," I am 
not even worthy to carry messages to thy childreiu' " ' 
But Elijah, the Rabbis say, who in his zeal denounced 
Israel, saying, " I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of hosts; because the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword" (i Kings ig u), 



> See BtrackaA, 5 a, ■nd ExoJ. R^ 1 1. 

>5r/i-r, 73*. a.M.T.,^. »5<>*VH33-. 133*- 

* Lev. R.. 10: and lefcTclKM. Cf. alio ExaJ. R., 7), Tcgarding tlw 

call or MoKl in<t Aaran. 
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was dismissed with the answer, "I have no desire in thy 
prophecy"; and his prophetic office was transferred to 
the milder Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who was anointed 
in Elijah's place (19 16), Likewise is the Prophet 
Hosca rebulced for his refraining from praying for 
Israel, God saying unto him, They arc my beloved 
ones, the sons of my beloved ones, the sons of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. For this is indeed the glory 
of both patriarchs and prophets, that they are pre- 
pared to give themselves (as an atoning sacrifice) for 
Israel; as, for instance, Moses, who said in case 
God would not forgive the sin of Israel, "Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written" 
(Exod. 33 33), Jeremiah, however, who proved him- 
self just as jealous for the glory of the son (Israel) 
as for the glory of the father (God), saying as he did, 
"We have transgressed and have rebelled: thou hast 
not pardoned" (Lam. 3 43) {thus though confessing 
Israel's guilt, still reproaching God, so to speak, for 
his declining to forgive), was rewarded by the con- 
tinuation of his gift of prophecy, as it is said, "And 
he adds besides unto them many like words" {Jer. 
36 33).' And, it is on the strength of this view of 
childsbip that some of the prophets pleaded with God 
on behalf of Israel. " Behold," they said to the Holy 
One, blessed be he, "thou sayest (because of their 
transgressions) they are not any longer thy children, 

> Sec Mickilta, 2 a. See also Ptsatkim, 87 a and S. E. Z., p. 187, 
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but they are recognisable by their countenances as it 
is said, 'AH that see them shall acknowledge them 
that they are the seed, which the Lord has blessed' 
(Is, 6i 9). As it is the way of the Father to be merci- 
ful with his children though they sin, so thou wilt 
have mercy with ihem (notwithstanding their relapses). 
This is (the meaning of the verse) : ' But now, O Lord, 
thou art our father, ... Be not wroth very sore, 
O Lord, neither remember iniquity forever'" (Isa. 64 
8, 9).' Indeed, God says, after you (Israel) stood on 
the mount of Sinai and received the Torah and I 
wrote of you that I love you ; and since I loved you, 
how could I hate you (considering that I loved you as 
children) ? ' 

The only opponent to the view of the majority re- 
garding the paternal relation is R. Judah, who limits 
it to the time when Israel acts as children should act.* 
When R. Akiba, in a time of great distress, opened the 
public service with the formula, "Our father, our 
king, we have sinned {gainst thee; our father, our king, 
forgive us," he only expressed the view of the great 
majority, that Israel may claim their filial privileges 
even if they have sinned.' The formula of the daily 
confession, "Forgive us, O our Father, for we have 
sinned," points in the same direction. In fact, the 

'£*«//•., 46 t. 

■ See £xed. R^ 33 i. Cf. Catnnieiitariei a. L 

• Sifri, 133 a and i. Cf. also 94 a aDil Kidduskin, 36 a. 

• Taanilk, 26 h. See Rabbi nuwiti, Variat Urtiams, a. /., and Baer, 
{h lig,t«xt and coQUDentai;. CL LOw, Gttammtlle Sckrifitm, t ui. 
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term "Father," or "Our Father, who is in heaven," 
or "My Father, who is in heaven," is one of the most 
frequent in the Jewish Prayer Book and the subsequent 
liturgy. The latter seems to have been a favourite 
expression with the Tanna of the school of Elijah, 
who very often introduces his comments on the Bible 
(a mixture of homilctics and prayer) with the words, 
" My Father in heaven, may thy great name be blessed 
for all eternity, and mayesi thou have delight in thy 
people Israel." ' Another consequence of this fatherly 
relation is that Israel feels a certain ease and delight in 
the fulfilment of the Law which to slaves is burdensome ' 
and perplexing. For "the son who serves his father 
serves him with Joy, saying, ' Even if I do not entirely 
succeed (in carrying out his commandments), yet, as a 
loving father, he will not be angry with me'; whilst 
the Gentile slave is always afraid lest he may commit 
some fault, and therefore serves God in a condition 
of anxiety and confusion." ' Indeed, when Israel 
feels uneasy because of their having to stand in judge- 

I Sec .S'. E„ pp. 51, 53, 83, 89, too, Ito, 115, tzi. The formnlK 
tnsCSV *3X occurs on p. Ill eigbt times. Cf. FriednuinD's lotro- 
daction, p. Sa 

' Tan. rn, 19. Israel's relation to God «eeins only then to assume 
the u]>ect of ilivery, when the whole nation it determined to apoala- 
lile. Then God enforces bis inutenhip over them by the right of po»- 
sesion. Tbis seem* lo me the meaniag of the rather obscure paiuge 
in Ejted. R., 24, 1, -^ HO'? J^ BK K"!. Cf. ibid. 3, § 6, where 
a dininclion Vt made between ifae individual and the greater number 
of Israel, to the former free action being Icfl ; this cotitain* undoubt- 
«(U; B deep tusloricol Itutb. See also Si/ri, 113 b. 
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ment before God, the angels say unto them, " Fear 
ye not the judgement. . . . Know ye not him? He 
is your next of kin, he is your brother, but what is 
more, he is your father." * 




ELECTION OF ISRAEL 



The quotations in the preceding chapter will suf&ce 
to diow the confidence with the Rabbis felt in the 
especially intimate relations existing between God and 
Israel. This renders it necessary to make here some 
reference to the doctrine of Israel's election by God, 
which in fact is only another term for this special 
relation between the two, " To love means in fact, 
to choose or to elect," The doctrine has found no 
place in Maimonides' Thirteen Articles of the Creed, 
but still even a cursory perusal of Bible and Talmud 
leaves no doubt that the notion of the election always 
maintained in Jewish consciousness the character of at 
least an unformulated dogma.' 

The Rabbinic belief in the election of Israel finds, 
perhaps, its clearest expression in a prayer which 
begins as follows: "Thou hast chosen us from all 
peoples; thou hast loved us and taken pleasure in us, 
and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou bast 
sanctified us by thy commandments and brought us 
near unto thy service; O our King, thou hast called 
us by thy great and holy name." These words, which 
^^^ > See Wei«. -m, 3 m 



Cr. Kiufmaoii, /. Q. R., a m. 
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Still breathe a certain scriptural air, are based, as may 
be easily seen, on the Biblical passages o£ Deut. lo lo, 
142; Ps. 149 2; and Jer. 14 37.' There was thus 
hardly any necessity for the Rabbis to give any reasons 
for their belief in this doctrine, resting as it does on 
ample Biblical authority; though, as it would seem, 
they were not quite unconscious of the difficulties which 
such a doctrine involves. Thus Moses is represented 
by them as asking God : " Why out of all the seventy 
nations of the world dost thou give me instructions 
only about Israel?" the commandments of the Torah 
being mostly addressed to the "children of Israel" 
(e.g. Exod. 3 16, 31 30, 33 s. Lev, 24 2);" whilst in 
another place we read, with reference to Deut. 7 7, 
that God says to Israel, "Not because you are 
greater than other nations did I choose you, nor be- 
cause you obey my injunctions more than the nations; 
for they {the nations) follow my commandments, 
even though they were not bidden to do it, and also 
magnify my name more than you, as it is said, 'From 
the rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the 
same, my name is great among the Gentiles'" (Mai. 
I 11).' The answers given to these and similar ques- 

^ See Singer, p. 237, ind Baer, p. 347. Tbi> 19 ihe intiadactory prays 
to tbe original liturgy for the feMJvoli. In oldea times the moniBg 
prayer for Sabbaths began with the same prayet. See Zuni, Dit 
Xitui, p, 13. The bcaediclioa over the sanctificalion cup on fettivftli 1 
opens with a similar formula. | 

« See P. K., 16 o uq. and Lev. K., a i. 
^^^ • 7"-*, SpO, a. Seet3ao 71j«. A, 5 » «. 4 
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tions are various. According to some Rabbis, Israel's 
election was, as it would seem, predestined before the 
creation of the world (just as was the name of the 
Messiah), and sanctified unto the name of God 
even before the universe was called into existence.' 
Israel was there before the world was created and is 
still existing now and will continue to exist in the fu- ^ 
ture (by reason of its attachment to God).' "The 
matter b to be compared to a king who was desiring 
to build ; but when he was digging for the purpose of 
laying the foundations, he found only swamps and 
mire. At last he hit on a rock, when he said, 'Here 
I will build.' So, too, when God was about to create 
the world, he foresaw the sinful generation of Enosh 
(when man began to profane the name of the Lord), 
and the wicked generations of the deluge (which said 
unto God. 'Depart from us'), and he said, 'How shall 
I create the world whilst these generations are certain 
to provoke me (by their crimes and sins) ? ' But when 
he perceived that Abraham would one day arise, he 
said, ' Behold, I have found the pelra on which to build 
and base the world.' " The patriarch Abraham b called 
the rock (Isa. 51 1.2); and so Israel are called the 
rocks (Num. 33 0).' They are an obstinate race 
and their faith in God is not a shifting one, and, 
as a later author expresses it, if you leave thera no 

' Sec Cfft. X.. I t »nd S. E.. p. 160. ' Sec Tan., n, 12. 

' YtlamJina quoted by the Yalltul, Nam., % 766. Cf, Exsd. X., 
t,p. 173. 



^^I^. See tiao below, p. 1 
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alternative but apostasy or crucifixion, they are cer- 
tain to prefer the latter.' "Hence the thought of 
Israel's creation preceded the creation of the world." 
According to other Rabbis, Israel's claim to the elec- 
tion is because they declarc'd God as king on the Red 
Sea, and they said, "The Lord shall reign for ever 
and ever" (Exod. 15 is). According to others again, 
it was on account of their having accepted the yoke 
of his kingdom on Mount Sinai.' Why did the Holy 
One, blessed be he, choose Israel? Because all the 
other nations declared the Torah unfit and refused to 
accept it, whilst Israel agreed and chose God and his 
Torah.' Another opinion maintains that it was be- 
cause of Israel's humbleness and meekness that they 
were found worthy of becoming the chosen people,' 
This may perhaps be connected with the view expressed 
that God's reason for the election of Israel was the 
fact that they are the persecuted ones, all the great 
Biblical characters such as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, David, having been oppressed and especially 
chosen by God.* From another place it would seem 
that it is the holiness of Israel which made them 
worthy of the election.' It is worth noting, however, 
that the passage in which the reason of Israel's meek- 
ness is advanced concludes with the reminder that God 



Cf. Nachmi 



nides 



' See Exvd. R., ^a ». 
Friedmaan, PTtfl, p. i». 

■ See P. K., 16 b ud 17 a and parallels. 

• Ntan. R^ 14 10. • Tan. B., 5 » a. 

• See Sijri, 94 a (5 97), but the meaning 
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says, " My sou] volunteered to love them, though they 
are not worthy of it," quoting as a proof from the 
Scriptures the verse, "I will love them freely" (Hos, 
146).' This suggests that even those Rabbis who tried 
to establish Israel's special claim on their exceptional 
merits were not altogether unconscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the reason of works in this respect, and there- 
fore had also recourse to the love of God, which is not 
given as a reward, but is offered freely. When an old 
Roman matron challenged R. Jose (b. Ciialafta) with the 
words, " Whomsoever your God likes he brings near unto 
him (elects)," the Rabbi answered her that God indeed 
knows whom to select : in him whom he sees good 
deeds he chooses him and brings him near unto him.' 
But the great majority of the Rabbis are silent about 
merits, and attribute the election to a mere act of 
grace (or love) on the part of God. And he is repre- 
sented as having answered Moses' question cited 
above, "I give these instructions about Israel (and 
not about the nations) because they are beloved unto 
me more than all other nations ; for they are my peculiar 
treasure, and upon them I did set my love, and them 
I have chosen."' "Praised be the Omnipresent " 
[maiom), exclaims the Tanna of the school of Elijah, 
"blessed be he, who chose Israel from among all the 



' Tan. S., S » a. 

* Sec JiliJrajh Slumuil i 



. , 8 i, and A'mih. S., 3 1, tat And « 
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nations, and made them verily his own, and called them 
children and servants unto his name . . . and all this 
because of the love with which he loved them, and the 
Joy with which he rejoiced in thcra." ' 

It must, however, be noted that this doctrine of 
election — and it is difficult to see how any revealed 
religion can dispense with it — was not quite of so 
exclusive a nature as is commonly imagined. For it 
15 only the privilege of the first-born which the Rsbbis 
claim for Israel, that they are the first in God's kingdom, 
not the exclusion of other nations. A God "who had 
faith in the world when he created it," ' who moumed 
over its moral decay, which compelled him to punish 
it with the deluge, as a father mourns over the death 
of his son,' and who, but for their sins, longed to make 
his abode among its inhabitants,* is not to be sup- 
posed to have entirely given up all relations with the 
great majority of mankind, or to have ceased to take 
any concern in their well-being. "Though his good- 
ness, loving-kindness, and mercy are with Israel, his 
right hand is always stretched forward to receive all 
those who come into the world, ... as it is said, 
'Unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear'" (Isa. 45 as). For this confession from the 
Gentiles the Holy One is waiting,' In fact, it did not 

•See J. £., p. I ^ and p. 137. Cf. Tan. B.,4ta. 
^Si/r,.,i2i. 

* Ctn. F., 171, Cf. Sanhtdrin, loSa. See alsu al>ove, p. 37. 

* P. R; a? i and pstoUcls, 
» See Mtchilia, 38 *. Cf. M. T.. 100 i. 
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escape the composers of the Liturgy that the same 
prophet by whom they established their claim to elec- 
tion called God "the King of the Gentiles" (Jer. lo :), 
and on this the Rabbis remark that God said to the 
prophet, "Thou callest me the King of the Gentiles. 
Am I not also the King of Israel?" ' The seeming 
diflerence again between "I am the Lord, the God of 
all flesh" (Jer, 32 k), and "the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel'^ (ver. is), or between the verse "Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appear before ihe 
Lord Gad" (Exod. 23 n) and another passage en- 
joining the same law, but where God is called "the 
Lord God, the God 0/ Israel" (34 23), is explained by 
the Rabbis to indicate the double relation of God to 
the world in general, and to Israel in particular. He 
is the Lord of all nations, while his name is especially 
attached to Israel.' Of more importance is the inter- 
pretation given to Deut. 6 4, "Hear, O Israel," etc 

* S« MeeMlia, loi a, and Sifre, 73 a. Ttie text li in m rather cor- 
nipt ttstc. 1 have partly followed here the text of the MUG., which 
on Eiod. 34 H teodi r blT ' taSnO "KS "^S bO "Jit pK r""" "JB riK 

rw Vti isSa yhv bis- hurm' Th* b'Ti fna vxn nnx »i» 
T^D "tir-.-bui o^s ■wa ^a be ■» rrh* "ura *t\ "n fnin "jb. 

Friedmaiin's suggestion (in Mcchilta, ibid., dote 156) that the original 
eipUnalioD was in KVn "a (not C12BCS) is thus confirmed, though, 
of course, the Michilta of the compiler of the MHG. is not the 
same at ouis. In Deut. 6 1, the same Ms. has miCX Tl nSK ia XSra 

it93 "rs -rh*. Ti 'JK rm ibw "ca tt'sm "pas in rta bmo' -rh* 

tcH venei Uken from Jeremiah. Cf. Introdaction lo XiUA S., l \. 
Cf. Mithilla, of R. Simon, p. 164. 
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(the Shema), which runs as follows: "He is our God 
by making his name particularly attached to us; but 
he is also the one God of all mankind. He is our God 
in this world, he will be the only God in the world to 
come, as it is said, And the Lord shall be King over 
ail the earth; in that day there shall be one Lord, 
and his name one" (Zech. 149).' For, "in this world, 
the creatures, through the insinuations of the evil 
inclination, have divided themselves into various 
tongues, but in the world to come they will agree with 
one consent to call only on his name, as it is said, 
'For then I will restore to the people a pure language, 
that they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
serve him with one consent'" (Zeph. 3 9).' Thus 
the Shema not only contains a metaphysical state- 
ment (about the unity of God), but expresses a hope and 
belief — for everything connected with this verse has 
a certain dogmatic value — in the ultimate universal 
kingdom of God.* 

1 See Mtckilta and Sifri, iiU. I follow the rekding of the 3W npS 
to Dent. 6 4, which tetaa to me to be the best one, kod i* >lio tap- 
ported b; quotBtiooi in Mss. Cf. tbe commentaries of Ruht, Ibn 
Eira, NachiDBnidet, and Bachye on Ihii vene. See abu Mtckilla, 44 a, 
teit and note 30. 

^ Tan., n, ig, and Tatt. B., I n J, tbe source of which ii the 
Sifri. Sec Rathi'i commentary, joit referred lo, where alio the vene 
in Zephaniah is cited, 

*See Keik Maikanah, 31 #.,and Tmijia, Hid. 313, that the Sitma 
is taken by tbe coiuent of the majority as implying nis'^Q. Cf, alto 
below, p. 96, note a, and p. 133, note i. 
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The concluding words of the last chapter, "The 
kingdom of God," derived from the Sliema, have 
brought us to a theological doctrine described by some 
Rabbis as the very " Truth (or essence) of ihe Torah," ' 
or as another Rabbi called it, " The ' weighty ' law." 
The typical expressions in the Bible, "I am the Lord 
your God," or "I am the Lord," are also thought by 
the Rabbis to suggest the idea of the kingship.* It is 
at once the centre and the circumference of Rabbinic 
divinity. God is king and hence claiming authority; 
the king is God, and therefore the manifestation and 
assertion of this authority are the subject of Israel's 
prayers and solicitations. The conception has, of 
course, its origin in the Bible, in which God appears 
so often as a king with his various attributes, but it is 
Ihe Rabbinic literature where we first meet with the 
term " kingdom of heaven," a term, as it seems, less 
expressive of an accomplished fact than of an undefined 

' S«e MtgillaJi. 16 t, and the commcntBrT ot R. CbaDaDcl to that 
puuge u reproduced by the Tusafoti, in GiOin, 6 i, >nd Mtnacha^ 
31 k, which i* accepted in the teil beie. Cf. Kohul, Antih, «.t. rOX. 

' See MtskiUa tfJt. Simea, p. 30, aod Sifri, ig *. 
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and indefinable ideal, and hence capable of a wider in- 
terpretation and of varying aspects. 

For our present purpose it will be best to view it 
from its two larger aspects, the invisible kingdom and 
the visible kingdom. 

The invisible kingdom is mainly spiritual, expressive 
of a certain attitude of mind, and possessing a more 
individual character. "He who is desirous to receive 
upon himself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven let 
him first prepare his body,' wash his hands, lay his 
Tephilin (phylacteries), read the Shema, and say his 
prayers." Should he happen to be on a Journey, then, 
for the purpose of receiving the yoke of the kingdom, 
he must "stop still and direct his heart to heaven in 
awe, trembling, and devotion, and (in the thought) of 
unifying the Name, and so read the Shema" ; after 
which he may say the rest of the prayers on his way.' 
The worshipper is even bidden to dwell so long in his 
devotional attitude of mind when uttering the words 
"only one" (irw) as to declare God king in all the 
four comers of the world,* Communion with God by 
means of prayer through the removal of all intruding 
elements between man and his Maker, and through the 
implicit acceptance of God's unity as well as an un- 

1 BirackBlk, 14 b, 15 a. The cleansing here fas<i nothing to do with 
priestly ablutiins ; it means simply to prepare onesFir in such a Wf 
u to be able to concentrate all one'& mind duiing the prayer without 
KQj dislnrbance. Cl./f, Straehotk, 4 c. 

» Ton. -f? l"?, I. Cf. 7"a«. if., IMfl, leitandnolM. 

■ Berath«A, 13 i. 
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conditional surreader of mind and heart to his holy 
will, which the love of God expressed in the Shema 
implies, this is what is imderetood by the receiving of 
the kingdom of God. "What is the section of the 
Law where there is to be found the acceptance of the 
kingdom of heaven" to the exclusion of the worship 
of idols? ask the Rabbis. The answer given is, 
"This is the Shema." ' But under the word idols 
are included all other beings besides God. "Some 
nations confess their allegiance to Michael, others to 
Gabriel; but Israel chose only the Lord: as it is 
said, 'The Lord is my portion, saith my soul' (Lam. 

3 m). This is the meaning of 'Hear, O Israel,'" etc' 
The Shema also implies the exclusion of any human 
mediator, Israel desiring, whether on earth or in 
heaven, none but God.' It is in this sense that the 
scriptural words, "there Is none else beside thee" (Deut. 

4 »), and " The Lord, he is God, in heaven above 
and the earth beneath, there is none else " (Deut. 4 39), 
are declared to imply kingship.* 

What love of God means we learn from the inter- 
pretation given to the words, "And thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might" (Deut. 6 e). "Love God with all 
thy desires, even the evil Yezer (that is to say, 

' Sifrt, 34 * VB na BirOl Vm blSp. a. BeratheA, 1 3 a. and Diut. 

^, 3 o. THK n M'rh* "n crou rva^a vt*\ sec tiio sifr,. so a. 

thai Ihii diviiion of the Sitma addresses itself la the individual, TIT?. 



* Keth ffaikanah, 33 i. 



^^^^ • ReA ffaiham 



' DtHI. R., Hid., % 33. a. Ag. Btr., ch. 37. 
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make thy earthly passions and fleshly desires instru- 
mental in the service of God), so that there may be no 
comer in thy heart divided against God." Again, 
"Love him with thy heart's last drop of blood, and be 
prepared to give up thy soul for God, if he requires it. 
Love him under all conditions, both in times of bliss 
and happiness, and in times of distress and mbfortune.' 
For every measure he metes out to thee, praise and 
thank him exceedingly." ' In a similar way the words, 
"To love the Lord your God" (Deut. ii i3), are 
explained to mean, " Say not, I will study the Torah 
with the purpose of being called Sage or Rabbi, or to 
acquire fortune, or to be rewarded for it in the world 
to come; but do it for the sake of thy love to God, 
though the glory will come in the end." ' It is especially 
the love of self that is incompatible with the love of 
God or with the real belief in the unity. On this 
point the mediasval philosophers and mystics dwell 
with special emphasis, of which the following may 
serve as specimens : R. Bachye Ibn Bakudah, in his 
"Duties of the Heart": "The things detrimental to 
the (belief) in the Unity are manifold. . . . Among 
them is the disguised polytheism (or providing God 
with a companion), as, for instance, the religious hy- 
pocrisy of various kinds (being in reality worship of 

I Sifri, 73 a. a. Birackatk, 6i k and parallels. 

» MUhnah Btrachelh, 9 i. 

* Sifrt, 79 b, to be lupplemenled md corrected b]i the parallel, 84 f> 
Cf. l^idarim, 63 a. See alui Nuchmanidei' CBiitHtnlary tt Am Pnt- 
Mnui to DeuU 6 L See abo beloi*, p. 163. 
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man instead of worship of God) or when man combines 
with the worship of God the devotion to his own gain, as 
it is said, 'There shall be no strange God in thee' (Ps. 
81 10), on which our teachers remarked that it meant 
the strange god in the very body of man. . . ." ' R. 
Meir Ibn Gabbai (bom 1420), in commenting on 
Deut. II 13, rightly remarks, "It is clear from these 
words that he who serves God with any personal object 
in view loves none but himself, the Most High having 
no share in his service ; whilst the original design was 
that man should perform his religious duties only for 
God's sake, which alone means the establishing of the 
Unity of the Great Name both in action and in thought. 
... It is the man with such a purpose (aiming 
towards bringing about the perfect imity to the exclusion 
of all thought of self) who is called the lover of God." * 
Furthermore, R. Moses Chayim Luzzatto, a mystic of 
the seventeenth century, when speaking of the function 
of love in religion, says: "The meaning of this love is 
that man should be longing and yearning after the 
nearness of him (God), blessed be he, and striving to 
reach his holiness (in the same manner) as he would 
pursue any object for which he feels a strong passion. 
He should feel that bliss and delight in mentioning his 
name, in uttering his praises and in occupying himself 
with the words of the Torah which a lover feels towards 
the wife of his youth, or the father towards his only 
t See •"» Tprn ~!Bv niM"?,-! niain. 

•tnpn mOB, Section TWT ch. 38. 
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son, finding delight in merely holding converse about 
them. , . . The man who loves his Maiter with a 
real love requires no persuasion and inducement for 
his service. On the contrary, his heart will (on its 
own account) attract him to it. . . . This is indeed 
the degree (in the service of God) to be desired, to 
which our earlier saints, the saints of the Most High, 
attained to, as King David said, 'As the heart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God,' 
and as the prophet said, 'The desire of our soul is to 
thy name and to the remembrance of thee' (Is. 36 8). 
This love must not be a love 'depending on some- 
thing,' that is, that man should not love God as his 
benefactor, making him rich and prosperous, but it 
must be like the love of a son to his father, a real 
natural love ... as it is said, 'Is he not thy father 
who has bought thee?'" ' 

"Her yoke is a golden ornament," said Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, of Wisdom He considered it as a 
tbing "glorious," and invited mankind to put their 
necks imder her yoke. The Rabbis likewise looked 
upon the yoke of the kingdom of God and the yoke of 
the Torah as the badge of real freedom. "And if thou 
hast brought thy neck under the yoke of the Torah she 
will watch over thee," in both worlds.' The yoke of 
this kingdom was not felt as a burden. If the Rabbis 



' See Luiiatto, D"W rh'Da, Warsaw, 18.14. P- 3? *• 

» Sec Eccliu. 6 M, 51 n. and 26 t (Hebrew), and cf. Kittyatt 

i £r«(*iB, 54"! »nd M. T., a 11. 
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had any dread, it was lest it might be removed from 
them. "I shall not hearken unto you," said one of 
them to his disciples, who on a certain joyous occasion 
wanted him to avail himself of his legal privilege, and 
omit the saying of the Shenui; "I will not remove from 
myself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven even for a 
single moment." '■ Even to be under the wrath of this 
yoke is a bliss. When one Rabbi quoted the verse from 
Ezckiel, "As I live, sailh the Lord God, surely with 
a mighty hand, and with a strctched-out arm, and with 
fury poured out, will I be king over you" {20 33), 
his colleague answered to the effect, Let the merciful 
continue his wrath with us, and redeem (and reign 
over us against our will).' What the typical Rabbi 
longed for was ihat sublime moment when the daily 
professions of a long life might be confirmed by act. 
When R. Akiba, who died the death of a martyr, was 
in the hands of his torturers, he joyfully "received 
Uf)on himself the yoke of the kmgdom of heaven (by 
reciting the Shema). When asked why he did so, he 
answered, 'All my life I have recited this verse ('And 
thou shall love,' etc.), and have longed for the hour 
when I could fulfil it. I loved him with all my heart, 
I loved him with all my fortunes. Now I have the 
opportunity to love him with all my soul. Therefore 
I repeat this verse in joyfulness.' And thus he died." ■ 

» AfiiiHoi. Berachoa, l <.. Cf. Rabbinowici. Varia Uitianao. L 

■ Sanhtdrin, 105 a, Cf. Rnshi, a. t. 
S<c Jtr. Birarhaih, 14 (1. fnr'B mesm probably tortured, and 
to be supplied by the pniallel from Babli, Bcraikelh, 6t A, 
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There is no indication of despair in Akiba's death, but 
also no thought of a crown of martyrdom awaiting hini 
for this glorious act.' He simply fulfils a command- 
ment of love, and he rejoices in f ulfill ing it. It is 
"a love unto death,"' suffering no separation. 
"Though God," says Israel, "brings me into distress 
and embitters me, he shall lie betwixt my breasts," ' 
and to be always in contact with the object of his love 
is Israel's constant prayer, " Unite our hearts," 
runs an old Rabbinic prayer, "to fear thy name; 
remove us from all thou hatcst, and bring us near to 
all thou lovest, and be merciful unto us for thy name's 
sake." ' Even fear is only another expression with 
them for love. "I feared in my joy, I rejoiced in my 
fear, and my love prevailed over all." * 

Still more distinctly, though not more emphatically, 
is this thought of the constant union with God and the 
constant love of God expressed in the later Jewish 
authors, with whom it takes a certain mystical turn. 
"What is the essence of love to God?" says R. Bachye 

■ The vordi in Abetk., 4 r, " Make not (of the Torah) s crown," tre 
expluned by R. Samuel de Ozedo, to dimd the crovn of tbc Mkintt in 
the «nct-life ; aoy thought of rewaid, whether materiki at ipuitoal, 
whether in this world oc in the next, being anworthy of the real 
worahlppec of God. It may, of course, be questioned whether thn 
wai the Teal meaniag of the Taona's saying ; but il is highly charac- 
teristic of the feelings of the Taimutlical Jew in this respect. 

' Mickitta, yi a. 

■ See ShabbatA, S3 i, on the lOterpT elation of Song of Song» t 11. 
Cf. Cant. R. to this yene. 

*Jtr. Btradtetk, j J. * See 5. £., p. 3. 
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Ibn B&kudah mentioned above. "It is the longing of 
Ihe soul for an immediate union with him, to be 
absorbed in his superior light. For the soul, being a 
simple spiritual substance, is naturally attracted towards 
spiritual beings. And when she becomes aware of any 
being that could give her added strength and light, she 
devises means how to reach it, and clings to it in her 
thought . . . longing and desiring after it. This is the 
aim of her love. . , . And when the soul has realised 
God's omnipotence and his greatness, she prostrates 
herself in dread before his greatness and glory, and re- 
mains in this state till she receives his assurance, when 
her fear and anxiety cease. Then she drinks of the cup 
of love to God. She has no other occupation than his 
service, no other thought than of him, no other intent 
than the accomplishment of his will, and no other 
utterance than his praise. If he deal kindly with her 
she will thank him, if he bring affliction on her she will 
submit w^illingly, and her trust in God and her love of 
God will always increase. So it was told of one of the 
saints that he used to rise up in the night and say: 
My God, thou hast brought upon me starvation and 
penury. Into the depth of darkness ihou hast driven 
me, and thy might and strength hast thou taught me. 
But even if they bum me in fire, only the more will I 
love ihce and rejoice in thee. For so said the prophet, 
'And thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart."" 
' »-t n raTK -are rreahn main, of one of tbe exiiei from 

Spun — who wu expoMiI by the uptftin of the vesKl, in which h« 
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R, Eliezer of Worms writes to the effect : The meaning 
of this love is that the soul is full of the love of God 
and attached by the bonds of love in joyfulness and 
gladness of the heart. He is not one who serves his 
Master under compulsion. His love is burning in bis 
heart urging him to serve God, and he rejoices so much 
to accomplish the will of the Creator even if they 
would seek to prevent him from it. . . , He does not 
serve him for his own profit or for his own glory. He 
says to himself, " How, was I chosen and created to be 
a servant to the King of Glory, I, who am despised 
and rejected of men, I, who am to-day here and to- 
morrow in the grave?" When the soul sinks in the 
depths of awe, the spark of the love of the heart breaks 
out in flames and the inward joy increases ... the 
men of divine wisdom think with joy of the heart of 
accomplishing the will of their Creator, of doing all his 
commandments with all their hearts. Such lovers think 
not of the pleasures of the world, nor are they con- 
cerned in the idle pastimes of their wives and families. 
They desire only to accomplish the will of God and to 
lead others to righteousness, to sanctify his name and 
to deliver up his soul for the sake of his love as Abraham 

had Red with bi» family, on a deserted iaiand — Bomething liniilar U 
reported. When hi> wife died from eihauiilion, and his taro children 
perished bj famine, and he himself was in a fainting State, he ex- 
claimed: "O Lord at the urorld, great are the afRictioiu thoa btM 
brought npon mc, tempting me to leave the faith. But thon knowest 
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did. . . . They exalt not themselves, they speak no idle 
word, they see not the face of woman, they hear their 
reproach and answer not. All their thoughts are wilh 
their God. They sing sweet songs to him, and their 
whole frame of mind is glowing in the tire of their love 
to him.' An anonymous author (probably about the 
same period) says, "Those who believe that works are 
the main thing are mistaken. The most important ' 
matter is the heart. Work and words are only intended 
as preparatory actions to the devotion of the heart. 
The essence of all the commandments is to love God 
wilh all the heart. The glorious ones {i.e. the angels) 
fulfil none of the 613 commandments. They have 
neither mouth nor tongue, and yet they are absorbed 
in the glory of God by means of thought." ' R. Meir 
Ibn Gabbai (quoted above) expresses the same thought 
in words to the effect : The love of the Only Name 
forms the highest attainment (in the scale) of the service 
of the Sanctuary. For the perfect adoration worship 
demanded of the true worshipper is the service of the 
Unity, that is, the unification of the glorious and the 
Only Name, But the essence of Love is the true 
Unity, and the true Unity is what is termed Love. . . . 
And behold, the soul comes into the body from the abode 

' Ste R. Eliciec of Worms, .la-IK-l BHIU Ppn and D-TOm "IBO, 
Ptnna, j 300. The book n^T- is a cuuistic book on question* of the 
Law. See alto Dr. Gademann, CttUurgtsckichle, I l». 

' Commuoicslcd by Dt. GDdemann, CutlurgctthiMt, I iflo, from k 
Manich Ms., D"m "^BD, enuoating, ai it lecms, fiom the Fnnco- 
Goman ichooL 
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of Love and Unity, therefore she is longing for their 
realisation and by loving the Beloved One (God), she 
maintains the heavenly relations as if they had never 
been interrupted through this earthly existence.' 

These instances, which could be multiplied by nu- 
merous other extracts from the later devotionaJ litera- 
ture and hymnology, suffice to show that there are 
enough individualistic elements in Judaism to satisfy 
all the longings of the reli^onist whose bent lies to- 
wards mysticism. And just as every Israelite " could 
always pour out his private griefs and joys before 
him who fashioneth the hearts," so was he able to 
satisfy his longing for perfect communion with his God 
(who is 'nigh to all them who call upon him') 1^ 
means of simple love, without the aid of any forcible 
means. 

It must, however, be remarked that this satisfying 
the needs of anybody and everybody is not the highest 
aim which Judaism set before itself. Altogether, one 
might venture to express the opinion that the now 
fashionable test of determining the worth of a religion 
by its capability to supply the various demands of the 
great market of the believers has something tow and 
mercenary about it. Nothing less than a good old 
honest heathen pantheon would satisfy the crazes and 
cravings of our present pampered humanity, with its 
pagan reminiscences, its metaphysical confusion of 

> V~<^n TSTSO, Section -niT ch. 28. TWSItT TUTH .-B-Jt milCTI 

na-« K-ipJrt mn Tronn tinTn. 
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languages and theological idiosyncrasies. True religion 
is aixjve these demands. It is not a Jack-of -all -trades, 
meaning monotheism to the philosopher, pluralism to 
the crowd, some mysterious Nothing to the agnostic, 
Pantheism to the poet, service of man to the hero- 
worshipper. Its mission is just as much to teach the 
world that there are false gods as to bring it nearer to 
the true one. Abraham, the friend of God, who was 
destined to become the first winner of souls, began his 
career, according to the legend, with breaking idols, 
and it is his particular glory to have been in oppo- 
sition to the whole world.' Judaism means to convert 
the world, not to convert itself. It will not die in 
order noi to live. It disdains a victory by defeating 
itself in giving up its essential doctrines and its most 
vital teaching. It has confidence in the world; it 
hopes, it prays, and waits patiently for the great day 
when the world will be ripe for its acceptance. 

Nor is the individual — the pet of modern theology — 
with his heartburnings and mystical longings, of such 
importance that Judaism can spend its whole strength 
on him. De Welte was certainly guilty of a gross 
exaggeration when he maintained "that all mysticism 
tends to a more refined lust, to a feasting upon the 
feelings" — something like our conceited culture dandy, 
who b eaten up with the admiration of his vague de- 
nials and halfhearted affirmations. For undoubtedly 

■ 5« Cm. H., 3S l^ and 41 > (the upUnfttloni of R. Jndah to "OSTl) ; 
c£ Beei, Ltitn Abrakams, p. S itq. 
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every religion can boast of saintly mystics who did 
much good service to their own creed and to the world 
at large. Indeed, no creed worthy of the name could 
or would ever dispense with that sprinkling of mystics 
representing the deeper elements of sainlliness and re- 
ligious delicacy. But they were of httle use either to 
themselves or to the world when they emancipated 
themselves from the control of the law. For it cannot 
be denied that the mystic has not always shown himself 
very trustworthy in his mission. Instead of being ab- 
sorbed by God, he has absorbed God in himself. His 
tendency towards anlinomianism, and to regard law and 
works as beneath him, is also a sad historic fact. But 
the worst feature about him is his egoism, the king- 
dom of God wilhin him never passing beyond the 
limits of his insignificant self, who is the exclusive 
object of his own devotions. The Rabbis often speak 
of the reward awaiting the righteous after their death 
as consisting, not in material pleasures, but in feeding 
on, or revelling in, the di\ine glory.' But such a vi^on 
"of the bhssf Illness of the spirit" is wisely confined to 
the next world, when the Great Sabbath will break 
upon us, when all things will be at rest. In this world, 
"the world of activity," the righteous have no such 
peace; they have to labour and to suffer with their 
fellow-creatures; and even such a sublime quietism as 
revelhng in God may, without strong control, too eafdly 
degenerate into a sort of religious epicureanism. It 

' See Btrachoth, 17 a »nd parftUeU. 
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would seem as though it were with an eye to such 
"idle spirituality," that with reference to Deut. 6 6, 
" And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart," the Rabbis make the remark, " I know not in 
which way they should love the Holy One, blessed be 
he," therefore the Scriptiu"e conlinues, " And these 
words which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart " (Deut. 6 6), which means, " Place these 
words upon thy heart, for through them thou wilt learn 
to know the Holy One, blessed be he, and cleave unto 
his ways." ' And " these ways," as we shall see, con- 
cern this world. The best control is thus to work to- 
wards establishing the visible kingdom of God in the 
present world. This, the highest goal religion can 
strive to reach, Judaism never lost sight of. It always 
remained the cherished burden of its most ardent 
prayers and the object of its dearest hopes. 
> See A><, 74 a. 
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The visible kingdom may be viewed from two aspects, 
national and universal. An attempt will be made to 
^ve the outlines of these Aspects as they are to be 
traced in Rabbinic literature. 

"Before God created the world," we read in the 
Chapters of R. Eliezer, "there was none but God and 
his great name." The great name is the tetragram- 
maton, the name expressive of his being, the "I am." 
All other names, or rather attributes, such as Lord, 
Almighty, Judge, Merciful, indicative of his relation 
to the world and its government, had naturally no 
meaning before the world was created. The act of 
creation again is a manifestation of God's holy will 
and goodness; but it requires a responsive goodness 
on the part of those whom he intends to create. For 
" whatever the Holy One, blessed be he, created in 
his world, he created but for his glory, for it is said, 
Every one thai is called by my name : for I have created 
him for my glory. I have formal him; yea, I have 
made him (Is. 43 1), and again it is said, The Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever (Exod. 15 is)." "The 
Lord has made everything for himself " (Prov. 16 »), 
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and heaven and earth, angels and planets, waters and 
herbs and trees and birds and beasts, all join in the 
great chorus of praise to God. But the attribute of 
kingship apparently does not come into full operation 
before the creation of man. Hence, "when the Holy 
One, blessed be he, consulted the Torah as to the 
creation of the world, she answered, 'Master of the 
world (to be created), if there be no host, over whom 
will the king reign, and if there be no peoples praising 
him, where is the glory of the king?' The Lord of the 
world heard the answer, and it pleased him." ' 

To effect this object, the angels already in existence 
did not suffice. "When God had created the world," 
one of the later Midrashim records, "he produced on 
the second day the angels with their natural inclination 
to do good, and an absolute inability to commit sin. 
On ijie following days he created the beasts with their 
exclusively animal desires. But he was pleased with 
neither of these extremes. ' If the angels follow my 
will,' said God, 'it is only on account of their in- 
ability to act in the opposite direction. I shall, there- 
fore, create man, who will be a combination of both 
angel and beast, so that he will be able to follow either 
the good or the evil inclination.'" ' His evil deeds will 

' See P. X. E^ ch. 3. Tlie thought of the world, ind especially man. 
luTing been created foe God'i gtory, ia very common in Jewish literUnre. 
a. A, ff, ;V„ 67 *, Icit and notes si the end; Tan. mFK-O, t; Eitd, 
«. 17; lind At. r., 148 (. 

' Quoted in the p"aD, % S3- Cf. Tan. B., Introduction, 76 *. Cf. 
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place him below the level of the brutes, whilst his noble 
aspirations will raise him above the angels. 

In short, it is not slaves, heaven-born though they 
may be, that can make the kingdom glorious, God 
wants to reign over free agents, and it is their obedience 
which he desires to obtain, Man becomes thus the 
centre of creation, for he is the only object in which the 
kingship could come into full expresaon. Hence it is, 
as it would seem, that on the sixth day, after God had 
finished all his work, including man, that God became 
king over the world,' 

Adam the First invites the whole creation over which 
he is master " to clothe God with majesty and slrength," 
and to declare him King, and he and all the other beings 
join in the song, " The Lord reigneth, he is clothed with 
majesty," which forms now the substance of the g^d 
Psalm.' God can now rejoice in his world. This is 
the world inhabited by man, and when he viewed it, 
as it appeared before him in all its innocence and 
beauty, he exclaimed, " My world, O that thou wouldst 
always look as graceful as thou lookest now." " Beau- 
tiful is the world," a Rabbi exclaims, " blessed be the 
Omnipresent who shaped it and created it by his 
word. Blessed art thou (world) In which the Holy 
One, blessed be he, is king," * 



^^ft 



' See /!bsA HaihanaJi, 31 a, goiuming, of conne, that the vordi 
.Tbc I'pai on the lecond day came into the text by a clerical error. 
Cf. Rabbinowici, Variat Ltelients, aL A. S. N., Appendii 76 t, and 
the Mishna, ed. Lowe, t^t a, * P./l.E.,c\i. 11. 

GtH. R., 9 t. See also Exad. X., 15 as. a. alio A'diW. /(., 101, 
that God longed to create the world. 
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is state of gracefulness did not last long. The 
agent abused his liberty, and sin came into the 
world, disfiguring both man and the scene of his 
activity. Rebellion against God was characteristic of 
the generations that followed. Their besetting sin, espe- 
cially that of ihe generation of the Deluge, which had 
to be wiped out from the face of the earth, was that 
they said, "There is no judge in the world," it being 
" an automaton." ' They were the reverse of the faith- 
ful of later generations, that procl^med God's govern- 
ment and kingship in the world every day.' They 
maintained that the world was forsaken by God, and 
said unto God, " Depart from us, for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways" (Job 21 h),* The name of 
God was profaned by its transfer to abominations 
(or idols), and violence and vice became the order of 
the day.' By these sins God was removed from the 
world in which he longed to fix his abode, and the 
reign of righteousness and justice ceased. The world 
was thus thrown into a chaotic state of darkness for 1 
twenty generations, from Adam to Abraham, all of them 
continiiing to provoke God.' With Abraham the light 
relumed,' for he was the first to call God master 
I), a name which declares God to be the Ruler of the 

A. R. N., 47 i and panUdi. Af. T., I n. 
See M. T. ibid. 

See SaHAtdrin, loSd. Cf. also P.R.E., cb. 34. wilb *]>cci>,l rcf- 
the generation of Nimrod, who threw off the yoke of heaven. 
Sec Muhilta, 67 h. See also Pzeudojenalhim, Gen. 4 w. 
Sc« Aht^ 5 I, and comineDtanes. * See Ctn. X^ 3*, 
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world, and conceraed in the actions of men.' Abraham 
was also the first great missionary in the world, the 
friend of God, who makes him beloved by his creatures, 
and wins souls for iiim, bidding them, even as he bade 
his children, to keep the way of the Lord, to do 
righteousness and judgement,* It was by this activity 
that Abraham brought God again nearer to the worid ; * 
or, as the Rabbis express it in another passage, which we 
already had occasion to quote: Before Abraham made 
God known to his creatures he had been only the God 
(or the king of the heavens), but since Abraham came 
(and commenced his proselyiiang activity) he has be- 
come also the God and the King of the earth; ' Jacob 
also is supposed by the Rabbis to have taught his 
children before his death the ways of God, whereupon 
they received the yoke of the kingdom of heaven,* 
Hence the patriarchs (as models and propagators of 
righteousness) became, as mentioned above, the very 
throne of God, his kingdom being based upon man- 
kind's knowledge of him, and their realisation of his 
nearness.' 

But the throne of God is not secure as long as the 

recognition of the kingship is only the possession of a 

tew individuals. At the verj' time when the patriarch 

• Btradwfk, 7 i. Sec EdeUs' Commentiiiy to the pusage. 
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was teaching righteousness, there were the entire com- 
munities of Sodom and Gomorrah committed to idolatry 
and the basest vices,' whilst in the age of Moses, Pha- 
raoh said, "Who is the Lord that I should obey his 
voice?"' The kingship is therefore uncertain until 
there was called into existence a whole people "which 
knows God," is sanctified unto his name, and devoted 
to the proclamation of his unity.* "If my people," 
God says to the angels, "decline to proclaim me as 
King upon earth, my kingdom ceases also in heaven." 
Hence Israel says unto God, "Though thou wast from 
eternity the same ere the world was created, and the 
same since the world has been created, yet thy throne 
was not established and thou wast not known ; but in 
the hour when wc stood by the Red Sea, and recited a 
song before thee, thy kingdom became lirmly established 
and thy throne was firmly set." ' The establishment of 
the kingdom is indicated in the eighteenth verse of the 
Song {Shirak), where it is said, "The Lord shall be 
king for ever and ever." But even more vital proofs 
of their readiness to enter into the kingdom, Israel gave 
on the day of "the glorious meeting" on Mount Sinai, 
when they answered in one voice, "All that the Lord 
hath said wc will do, and be obedient" (Exod. 24. T).' 
This unconditional surrender to the will of God in- 

' Saniidrin, 108 a ami pftrallel*. 

» Sec Maimonidci' AfiiinM Torah, FT? K"B D'nSff Vfdyn, which 
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vested Israel, according to the Rabbis, with a special 
beauty and grace.' And by the manifestation of the 
knowledge of God through the act of the revelation 
the world resumes its native gracefulness, which makes 
it agmn heaven-like, whilst God Ends more delight in 
men than in angels.' 

There is a remarkable passage in the Mechilta, in 
which Israel is strongly censured because in the song at 
the Red Sea, instead of using the present tense, \>0 Tl, 
" God is King," they said Tl'^O" 'H, " God shaU be 
King," thus deferring the establishment of the king- 
dom to an indefinite future,' Israel had accordingly 
some sort of foreboding of the evil times to come, a 
foreboding which was amply justified by the course of 
history. Israel soon rebelled against the kingdom. 
There was the rebellious act of the Golden Calf, which 
took place on the very spot where the kingdom was 
proclaimed, and which was followed by other acts of 

^ See Midrash Agadak, ed. B. 171 «. Cf. Uie Tugum to Song of 
Songs, 71. 

■ See Exed. R., 51 e, and pandlelL 

' See Mtckilia,^a, in the QBcno of R, Jose of Gitilee. The Icrt 

in the editions ii corrupt. In the M. H. G. it runs; o'^ir's *p'»' Tt 

(To'w k"? im obiir -po n 'sn-np* i-ian "ht. Tsiit "or 1 -Tm 
■mo -iraS Tnrb ici d'?ic'? -p^o' n nhn na"?!!! .-lam ara 
nn aTbff am ■b'ssa mne nw -aiya mnii did k3 "3 na 
DrPOK *:3 -\Tbns\ inina ii«3n -|QD 'pan • a» orrtD • dtj •o 
D"-umn ncDrro lu: • "piaa ape nneoo in" pnir Bit ^a-nlC 
D".-i -pna rrra-a la^n ^mr 'jai ' ii-o" .-icnja? rcai, cf. Tar- 
gum OnkeloB to this verse, whose p&raphrase may have been intended 
to avoid the difficulty fell by R. Jose. Cf., however, 1" 
conunentM; to this vetM uid his leference to Ookelo*. 
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rebellion against God.' "In the days of Joshua b. 
Nun, Israel received upon themselves the kingdom of 
heaven in love . . . and their reward was that God 
regarded them as pupils in the house of their teacher 
and children gathered round the table of their father, 
sod he apporiioned to them a blessing." ' Then came 
again continual relapses, and the sons of Eii were 
called ?S^3 'U, the sons of Belial, — men who threw 
off the yoke of God ' and denied the kingdom of 
heaven,* but " in the times of the prophet Samuel, Israel 
(again) received upon themselves the kingdom of heaven 
in fear . . . and their reward was that God came down 
from the upper heavens, the place of his glory . . . 
and abode with them during the battle (with the 
Philistines), and apportioned to them a blessing."* 
After David came the decay, and Solomon is described 
as one who threw off the yoke of God.* The division 
of the ten tribes under Jeroboam was also regarded as 
a rebellion against the kingdom of God. The Rabbis 
interpreted 2 Samuel so. 1, as if the original reading 
had been TtnW VHtK? VTt, " Every man to his gods, 
O Israel" (instead of to his Unis).'' Even the princes 

' See Xum. JP, 7 *. * S. B.. p. 86. ' See Sifri, 93 b. 

* See YalkMlo SAimutl, $ S6. uid .ifiJraih Shemutl, B, p. 31 i. from 
which tbe puuge ia question vax taken. The maiginal tefeience to 
T. K. (39</) (cferi only to the hrsi linci of the pauage, which 
Schattgcn ( 1 149) confused. See BccUt. R, 1 11. 

» S. £., p. 86. • jVm«. B^ 4 10. 

' Tbe rebellion o( Ihe Belial Sheba, the ton of Bichri, U only ■ prel- 
nde to that cBected by Jeroboam. See Aftdraih Sktmtul, B. ch. 43 ^ 
1 4, ftnd DOtci, ud MtMUtt, 39 a, miS p^n u't X* ^ "^"^ etc 
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of Judah at a later time "broke the yoke of the Holy 
One, blessed be he, and took upon themselves the yoke 
of the King of Flesh and Blood." The phrase, 
"broke" or "removed" the yoke, is not uncommon 
in Rabbinic literature, and has a theological meaning. 
The passage just cited refers probably to some deifica- 
tion of Roman emperors by Jewish apostates, and not 
exactly to a political revolt.' 

Yet, notwithstanding all these relapses, one great end 
was achieved, and this was, that there existed a whole 
people who did once select God as their king. Over 
the people as a whole, as already hinted, God asserts 
his right to maintain his kingdom. Thus the Rabbis 
interpret Ezekiel 20 33, "Without your consent and 
against your will I (God) shall be King over you;" and 
when the elders of Israel remonstrate, "We are now 
among the Gentiles, and have therefore no reason for 
not throwing oil the yoke of his kingdom," the Holy One 
answers, "This shall not come to pass, for I will send 
my prophets, who will lead you back under my wdngs." ' 
The right of possession is thus enforced by an inner 
process, the prophets being a part of the people; and 
so there will always be among them a remnant which 
will remain true to their mission of preaching the king- 
dom. The remnant is naturally small in number, but 

ISee A, X. N., 36 b. Sec, however, Bschcr, Ag, Tan., I (^ 
note I, knd the [efeccnce there to Weui l"n. Cf. 5«M TalmaJ, 

' Sec T. A"., lis b. Cf. Sanhidrin. 105 a am 
Exad. Jt., 3 1, and above, p. 5St note 3. 
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\s sufficient to keep the idea, of the kingdom alive. 
"God saw," say the Rabbis, "that the righteous were 
sparse; he therefore planted ihem in (or distributed 
them over) all generations, as it is said (2 Samuel i 8), 
' For the pillars of the earth are the Lord's, and he has 
set the world upon them.'" The pillars, according to 
the Rabbinical explanation, are the righteous, who, by 
the fact of their being devoted to the Lord, form the 
foundation of the spiritual world,' 

We will now try to sum up in some clearer way the 
results to which the preceding statements mostly con- 
asting of Rabbinical quotations, may lead us. We 
learn first that the kingdom of God is in Ihis world. 
In the next world, if we understand by it Che heavens, 
or any other sphere where angels and ethereal souls 
dwell, there is no object in the kingdom. The terra 
"kingdom of heaven" must therefore be taken in the 
sense in which heaven is equivalent to God, not locally, 
as if the kingdom were located in the celestial spheres. 
The term ''VO msSD in the Prayer Book,' the kingdom 
of the Almighty, may be safely regarded as a synonym 

of Diaw msSo. 

This kingdom again is established on earth by man's 
consciousness that God is near to him ; whilst nearness 

' Ytma, 38 b. 

' BcgioDing .llpJ p W, see below, p, 94. Cf. A. X. f/., 36 *, where 
be tpcalu of n"3p.-7 ^ I'pl?, iDitead of which cenain Mss. hive all 
COP 'ys. The mysticsl lileralure, il ihould Ije noted, «peaki of 
tDgeli " taking upon themielvei the folcc of the kingdom of heaven." 
See Singer, p. 3S and Baet, p. 13a. 
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of God to man means the knowledge of God's ways to 
do righteousness and judgement. In other words, it is 
the sense of duty and responsibility to the heavenly king 
who is concerned in and superintends our actions. 
"Behold thou art fair, my love," says God to Israel, 
"you are fair through the giving of alms and perform- 
ing acts of loving-kindness; you (Israel) are my lovers 
and friends when you walk in my ways. As the 
Omnipresent is merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness, so be ye . . , feeding the 
hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, 
ransoming the captives, and marrying the orphans. 
. . . They will behold the Right One, which is the Holy 
One, blessed be he, as it is said, ' A God of truth and 
without iniquity, just and Right is he'" (Deut. 32 *).' 
"The hill of the Lord," and "the tabernacle of God" 
in the Psalms, in which only the workers of righteous- 
ness and the purc-heartcd shall abide, are kingdoms 
of God in miniature. 

The idea of the kingdom may thus be conceived as 
ethical (not exactly eschatological) and it was in this 
sense perhaps that the Rabbis considered the patriarchs 
and the prophets as the preachers of the kingdom. 
It is not even exactly identical with the law or the Torah. 
Why do we read, ask the Rabbis, first the Shema {i.e. 
Deut. 6. 4-9), and afterwards the section Deut. 11 13, 
commencing with the words, "And it shall come to 
pass if ye will hearken diligently unto my command- 

' See AiadaA Stir //askirim, p. tS, u)d p. 6i. 




mcnts " ? This is done, say the Rabbis, to the end that 
we may receive upon ourselves first the yoke of the 
kingdom and afterwards the yoke of the command- 
ments.' The law is thus only a necessary consequence 
of the kingdom, but not identical with it.' 

Indeed, the Torah itself indicates its relation to the 
Kingdom ; for the Rabbis say in allusion to Deut. 3a 
23, " Had Israel looked properly into the words of the 
Torah that were revealed to them, no nation would 
have ever gained dominion over them. And what did 
she (the Torah) say unto them? Receive upon your- 
selves the yoke of the kingdom of my name; outweigh 
each other in the fear of heaven, and let your conduct 

1 BrrackeOt, tj a. 

' In this connection reference nmy be had to the following Mid- 
Tishic puMge alluding to Zech. 99 : " Rejoice greatly, O daughlet 
of Zion, . . . behold thy King is coming unto thee. . . ." God wy* 
to Iiiael : " Ve righteous of ihe world, the wordi of the Totah are im- 
pottant foi me 1 ye were attached to the Torah, but did not hope for 
my kingdom. I take an oath that with regard to those who hope for 
my kingdom I shall myaelf bear witneu for their good. . . . Theie 
tre Ihe mourneii over Zion who are humble in spirit, who bear their 
ofTcDce and answer not, and never claim merit for Ihemselvei." Lec- 
tor Friedmann, in his commentary on the Pcsikta, perceives in this very 
ohKuce puiage the emphatic eipretsion of the importance of the king- 
dom, which ii more univena] than Ihe words of Ihe Tiirah ; the latter 
having only the aim of preparing mankind for the kingdom. See P. 
X^ 159 a, teit and notes {especially note 23). To me it seems that 
the |iM*age hai probably to be taken in the lense of the text communl- 
csted from Friednunn's D'nCD], below, p. 191. There are, also, very 
grave doubts as to the age and character of all these Miuiamie 
Piiikleth. See Friedmnnn's inlernling note, ibid^ p. 164 a, 164 i, 
though he defeoda their genuineneas. 
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be mutual loving -kindness." ' Among the features of 
the kingdom, the fear of God and the love of one's 
neighbor are thus found to be prominent. 

Nor, again, is the kingdom of God political. The 
patriarclis in the mind of the Rabbis did not figure 
prominently as worldly princes, but as teachers of 
the kingdom.' The idea of theocracy as opposed to 
any other form of government was quite foreign to 
the Rabbis. There is not the slightest hint in the whole 
Rabbinic literature that the Rabbis gave any preference 
to a hierarchy with an ecclesiastical head who pretends 
to be the vice-regent of God, over a secular prince who 
deriveshis authority from the divine right of his dynasty." 
Every authority, according to the creed of the Rabbis, 
was appointed by heaven;* but they had also the sad 
experience that each in its turn rebelled against heaven. 
The high priests, Menelaus and Alcimus, were just as 
wicked and as ready to betray their nation and their 

1 Sifre, 138 a. Perhapi we ought to r«ad B'&V tnatod ot TX. 
Cf. alio S. E., p. M3 : " And thus wid Ae Holy One. bleised be he, Mf 
beloved children, do I miss ao/thing (which fon could give me) ? I 
want nothing but that you love each other, respect each other, and that 
no tin or ugly thing be fiinnd among you." 

' There are tome legends in which Abraham appears in the capacity 
of a prince, cf. Gen. F., 43 t, bat, it is not u > ruler, bnt u a teacher, 
that be figures mostly io Rabbiolc literature. 

' See Renan, Hiihtrt Ltciurts, p. 107, who has some apt remark* 
on this point, but which are at the same time greatly dj>6gared b; hi* 
mania of geoeralisiog on Semitic religions. 

* See BcrackatA, 53 a. With regard to Rome in partlcuki, ie« 
AMah Zarak, 17 a, D*&Bn p ms^&l It nSIKD. 
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God as the laymen, Herod and Archelaus, who owed 
their throne to Roman machinations. 

If, then, the kmgdom of God was thus originally 
intended to be in the midst of men and for men at large 
(as represented by Adam), if its first preachers were, 
like Abraham, cx-hcathens, who addressed themselves 
to heathens, if, again, the essence of their preaching 
was righteousness and justice, and if, lastly, the king- 
dom does not mean a hierarchy, but any form of gov- 
ernment conducted on the principles of righteousness, 
holiness, justice, and charitableness, then we may safely 
maintain that the kingdom of God, as taught by 
Judabm in one of its aspects, is universal in its aims. 

Hence the universal tone generally prevalent in all 
the kingship prayers {nV3^D). The foremost among 
these are the concluding lines of the kingship bene- 
diction recited on the New Year, running thus : " Our 
God and God of our fathers, reign thou in thy glory 
over the whole universe, and be exalted above all the 
earth in thine honour, and shine forth in the splendour 
and excellence of thy might, upon all the inhabitants 
of thy world, that whatsoever hath been made may 
know that thou has! made it, and whatsoever hath been 
created may understand that thou hast created it, and 
whatsoever hath breath in its nostrils, may say, the 
Lord God of Israel is King, and his dominion nileth 
: all. . . . O purify our hearts to serve thee in 
truth, for thou art God in truth, and thy word is truth, 
and endureth forever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
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King over all the earth, who sanctifiest Israel and ihc 
Day of Memorial." ' A later variation of this benedic- 
tion, forming now a part both of the kingship prayers 
and of the daily prayer, is the passage referred to 
above, expressing the hope of Israel for the future, in 
the following exalted language: "We therefore hope 
in thee, O Lord our God, that we may speedily behold 
the glory of thy might, when thou wilt remove the 
abominations from the earth, and the idols will be 
utterly cut oft, when the world will be perfected under 
the kingdom of the Almighty, and aU the children 
of flesh will call upon thy name, when thou wilt turn 
unto thyself all the wicked of the earth. Let all 
the inhabitants of the world perceive and know that 
unto thee every knee must bow, every tongue must 
swear. Before thee, O Lord our God, let ihem bow 
and fall; and unto thy glorious name let ihem give 
honour; let them all accept the yoke of thy kingdom, 
and do thou reign over them speedily, and for ever and 
ever. For the kingdom is thine, and to all eternity 
thou wilt reign in glory ; as it is written in thy Torah, 
the Lord shall reign for ever and ever," ' One of the 
evening benedictions in the German ritual, which 
probably formed once the whole of the evening prayer, 
concludes with the following passages; " Our God 
who art in heaven, assert the unity of thy name, and 

1 S«e Singer, p. Z41), and B>er, p. 399. 

'Singer, pp. 76 and 247, and Bker, iHd., pp. 13Z tnd 398. See 
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establish thy kingdom continually, and reign over us 
for ever and ever. May our eyes behold, our hearts 
rejoice, and our souls be glad in thy true salvation, 
when it shall be said unto Zion, Thy God reigneth. 
The Lord reigneth ; the Lord hath reigned ; the Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever : for the kingdom is thine, 
and to everlasting thou wilt reign in glory ; for we have 
no king but thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the 
King, who constantly in his glory will reign over us 
and over all his works for ever and ever," ' The 
Kaddish (the"Sanctification"), again, which is recited 
several times a day, in every synagogue, commences 
with the words: "Magnified and sanctified be his 
great Name in the world which he hath created accord- 
ing to his will. And may he establish his kingdom 
during your life and during your days," ' etc. A 
variation of it is the prayer sung before the reading of 
the law on the Sabbath, after the declaration of the 
unity by the Shema and other verses, " Magnified and 
hallowed ... be the name of the King of Kings of 
Kings, the Holy One, blessed be he, in the worlds 
which he hath created, — this world and the world to 
come.'" The magnifying of God's name, as a con- 
sequence, both of his Unity and of his Kingship, finds 
also expression in the first line of an ancient prayer 



1 Cf, Singer, p. lol ; B»er, p. 169. 
' Bacf, iiiJ., p. lag. Sec Singer, p, 75. 
' See Baer, p. 314. Cf. Mueller, Mauthtt St/erim, cb. 15, a 
S«e klto Singer, p. 14& 
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^^V known to the Geonim: "Our King, our God, assert 
^^^ the unity of thy name in thy world, assert the unity of 
I thy kingdom in thy world," ' In this connection it is 

I worth noting thai citations from the Scriptures em- 

1 bodied in the Kingship Benediction conclude with the 

I verse from Dcut. 6 4, "Hear, O Israel," etc., which 

^^^ proves again the close relation between the doctrine 
^^^L of the Unity and that of God's universal Kingdom,' 
^^^1 which belief is among others well illustrated by the 
^^H words of R. Bachye Ibn Chalwah, who says: "And it 
^^^1 is well known that the real Unity (will only be realised 
^^B in the days of the Messiah, for in the times of subjec- 
^^^ tion of Israel) the signs of the Unity are not discernible 
(the worship of mankind being distributed among many 
unworthy objects), so that the denying of the truth is 
constantly in the increase. But with ihc advent of the 
Messiah all the nations will turn to one creed, and the 
world will be perfected under the Kingdom of the Al- 
mighty, all of them agreeing to worship the name and 
to call upon the name of God. Then only will the 
unity of God become common in the mouth of all 
the nations. This is the promise the prophet made 
for the future : " And the Lord shall be King over all 
the earth : in that day shall the Lord be One and his 
name One." ' 

' Sec Seder flab Amram, p. 9 a. 

* Baer, iiid^ p. 399, and cf. above, p, 64, note 3. 

• nt^-Sn 13, end of the chipter Tn'. 
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The Kingship Prayer, just cited, is introduced by 
another group of praycis relating also to the kingdom 
of heaven, but containing at the same time emphatic 
references to Israel's connection with it. These prayers 
have for their burden the speedy advent of the day in 
which all creatures will form one single band to do 
God's will with a perfect heart, when righteousness 
will triumph, and the pious and the saints will rejoice; 
but also when God will give glory to his people, joys 
to his land, gladness to his city, and a clear shining 
light unto his Messiah, the son of Jesse. They con- 
dude with the words, " And thou, O Lord, shalt reign, 
thou alone over all thy works on Mount Zion, the dwell- 
ing place of thy glory, and in Jerusalem, thy holy city, 
as it is written in thy Holy words, ' The Lord shall 
reign for ever, thy God of Zion, unlo all generations. 
Praise ye the Lord ' " (Ps. 146 10). The prayer of the 
Geonim also continues with the words, " Build thy 
house, establish thy Temple, bring near thy Messiah, 
and rejoice ihy congregation," Indeed, the credit 
is given to Israel that they suppress the Evil Yezer, 
declare his (God's) tmity, and procUdm him as king 



X declare his (( 
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every day, and wait for his kingdom, and hope to 
see the building of his Temple, and say every day, 
"The Lord doth build up Jerusalem: he gathereth 
together the outcasts of Israel " (Ps. 147 2).' The 
idea of the kingdom is accordingly often so closely con- 
nected with the redemption of Israel from the exile, the 
advent of the Messiah, and the restoration of theTem- 
s to be inseparable from it. This is its national 
aspect. " Israel are the people for whose sake (or 
Zachuth) the world was created ; and it is on them that 
the world was based." Israel, again, as we have seen, 
are the people, who, by their glorious acts at the Red 
Sea, and especially by their readiness at Mount Sinai 
to receive the yoke of the kingdom, became the very 
pillars of the throne. To add here another passage 
of the same nature, the saying of R. Simon may be 
given, who expresses the idea in very bold language. 
Speaking of the supports of the world, and Israel's 
part in them, he says : " As long as Israel is united into 
one league (that is, making bold front against any 
heresy denying the unity or the supremacy of God), the 
kingdom in heaven is maintained by them; whilst 
Israel's falling oS from God shakes the throne to its 
very foundation in heaven.'" The banishment of 
Israel from the holy land has the same consequence. 

' See Singer, p. 239 lej. ; Baet, p. 395 lef. ; Sedir H. Amram, 
9 a; Fiiedminn, D'nCO], p. 56. 

* S«e Eiod. R. 3S t. See alio Midrash Shimuil. G. 5, it ■nd tefer- 
CBCei. Cf. Bftcbet, Ag. Tan, 3 iw, note I. See alto aboTe, p, 85. 
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Thus said the congregation of Israel before the Holy 
One, blessed be he, " Is there a king without a throne ; 
is there a king without a crown ; is there a king 
without a palace ? ' How long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lord ?' " (Ps. 13 2).' Jerusalem, which the Prophet (Jer, 
3 17) called the throne of the Lord, becomes identified 
with it ; and Amalck, who destroyed the holy city, is 
guilty of rebellion against God and his kingdom.' 
Therefore neither the throne of God nor his holy name 
is perfect (that is to say, fully revealed) as long as 
the children of the Amalekites esbt in the world." And 
just as Israel are the bearers of the name of God, so the 
Amalekites are the representatives of idolatry and every 
base thing antagonistic to God, so that R. Eleazar of 
Modyim thinks that the existence of the one necessarily 
involves the destruction of the other. "When will the 
name of the Amalekites be wiped out?" he exclaims. 
" Not before both the idols and their worshippers cease 
to exist, when God will be alone in the world and his 
kingdom established for ever and ever." ' These 
passages, to which many more of a similar nature might 
be added, are the more calculated to give to the king- 
dom of heaven a national aspect, when we remember 
that Amaiek is only another name for his ancestor 
Esau, who is the father of Edom, who is but a prototype 
for Rome. With this kingdom, represented in Jewish 

MT.,iii. ' P.Jir.,2Sa. 

p. K., Via, p. R., 51 a ftnd patslleli. 
MitkVta, 56a, j6f. Cf. M.T. 97: 1 MaA^n I. 
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literature by the fourth beast of the vision of Daniel,' 
Israel according to the Rabbis Is at deadly feud, a feud 
which began before its ancestors even perceived that the 
light of the world is perpetually carried on by their 
descendants, and will only be brought to an end with 
history itself.' The contest over the birthright is in- 
dicative of the struggle for supremacy between Israel 
and Rome. It would seem even as if Israel despairs 
of asserting the claims of his acquired birthright, and 
concedes this world to Esau. " Two worlds there are," 
Jacob says unto Esau, "this world and the world to 
come. In this world there is eating and drinking, but 
in the next world there are the righteous, who with 
crowns on their heads revel in the glory of the divine 
presence. Choose as first-bom the world which pleases 
thee. Esau chose this world." ' Jacob's promise to 
join his brother at Seir meant that meeting in the dis- 
tant future, when the Messiah of Israel will appear 
and the Holy One will make his kingdom shine 
forth over Israel, as it is said (Obadiah 2l): "And 
saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the 
mount of Esau ; and the kingdom shall be the Lord's." ' 

'See Lrv. J!., ij s and parallels. Valuable information on thii 
point ii to be found in Senior Sachi's edition of the Carmina Saneta 
SalemBHi} Ibn Gabirel, pp. 70-IDO. Cf. also Zuni, Synagogalt Poriii, 
p. 437 uq. See also A. Epstein, BiUrAgf tur jidiuhtn AUtrAumi- 
tumit, p. 35. 

» Gen. ff„6l, 5S 6, 7,9. 

■ Sec Friedmann, D'ncO], 16 b and P. K., 59 b. 

• Ctn, R., 7S knd paiallcll. 
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Thus the kingdom of heaven stands in opposition to the 
kingdom of Rome, and becomes connected with the 
kingdom of Israel, and it is in conformity with thb 
sentiment that a Rabbi, picturing the glorious spring, 
in which the budding of Israel's redemption will first 
be perceived, exclaims: "The time has arrived when 
the reign of the wicked will break down and Israel will 
be redeemed ; the time has come for the extermination 
of the kingdom of wickedness; the time has come for 
the revelation of the kingdom of heaven, and the voice 
of the Messiah is heard in our land." ' 

This is only a specimen of dozens of interpretations 
of the same nature, round which a whole world of 
myths and legend grew up, in which the chiliastic ele- 
ment, with all its excesses, was strongly emphasised. 
They fluctuate and change with the great historical 
events and the varying influences by which they were 
suggested.' But there are also fixed elements in them 



' See P. K., 50 a. and P. R., 75 a, [e»t nor 

■ Dr. Joseph Klausncr's Die mcssianiscktn Vl 

dtr ToHnaiUn it very insttuclive, though nol n 

■ccepUhle. See alK Dr. Julius H. GiecDitun 

fitiUk Hitlery, which gives also references li 



illungtn im Zextalttr 
is Teiuhi Mcm to me 
Tkt Mciiiah Idia in 
le Uteit literature on 



the subject, including the Kev. Di. R. H. Charles' Esehatohgy. On 
the whole 1 think that K. Isaac AbBcbBnel's noble ."RTtT rOWS con- 
tajiu Mill the best preientBtion of the Rabbinic belief in the Messiah, 
u entertained by the great majority of Rabbinic Jews. (See ea- 
pecially in hit fourteen articles, enpTJ.) The itaicinent by some 
moderns, to the eflecl that Rabbinism did not bold the belief 
penoiul Messiah essential, is nnacientiRc and Deeds no refutation 
are acquainted with the literature. 
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which are to be found in the Rabbinic literature of 

almost every age and date. These are : — 

I. The faith that the Messiah, a descendant of the 
house of David, will restore the kingdom of Israel, 
which under his sceptre will extend over the whole 
world. 2. The notion that a last terrible battle will 
take place with the enemies of God {or of Israel), who 
will strive against the establishment of the kingdom, 
and who will finally be destroyed. "When will the 
Lord be King for ever and ever? When the heathen 
— that is, the Romans — will have perished out of the 
land." ' 3. The belief that the establishment of this 
new kingdom will be followed by the spiritual hege- 
mony of Israel, when all the nations will accept the 
belief in the unity of God, acknowledge his kingdom, 
Eind seek instruction from his law. 4. The conviction 
that it will be an age of material happiness as well 
as spiritual bliss for all those who arc included in the 
kingdom,' when further death will disappear and the 
dead will revive. 

1 See M. T., 10 ^. 

* It ahould bowevet be noticed that [he aatboritie* kre not quite in 
agreement ss to the date of resurrection, not all of them mtking 
it B condition of the Messianic titnes. Rabbi Hillel's (ft. 3^ cenlai;) 
italement, " Israel has no hope for a Messiah " (^SanMtJrin 99*), it 
entirely isolated. It shoulit further be noticed that in aome sources 
the kingdom of the Messiah is to a certain eitent a preparation for the 
time when God himself will reign. Inrlccd, all the versions of the well- 
known Midrash of the Ten Kings after the Messiah, the kingdom 
cornel back to his first master, that is God,whowas the first King aftet 
the creation of the world, Hie only place where the kingdou) of Mo- 
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The two ideas of the kingdom of heaven, over which 
God reigns, and the kingdom of Israel, in which the 
Messiah holds the sceptre, became thus almost identical. 

This identification has both narrowed, and to some 
extent even materialised, the notion of the kingdom. 
On the other hand, it also enriched it with certain fea- 
tures investing it with that amount of substance and 
reality which are most necessary, if an idea is not to 
become meaningless and lifeless. It is just this danger 
to which ideas are exposed in the process of their spirit- 
ualisation. That "the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life," is a truth of which Judaism, which did de- 
part very often from the letter, was as conscious as any 
other religion. Zerachya ben Shealtiel, in his Commen- 
tary to Job ' 2 u, goes even so far as to say : " Should 
I explain this chapter according to its letter, I should be 
a heretic, because I would have to make such conces- 
sions to Satan's powers as are inconsistent with the 
belief in the Unity. I shall therefore interpret it 
according to the spirit of philosophy." But, unfor- 
tunately, there is also an evil spirit which sometimes 
possesses itself of an idea and reduces it to a mere 

«Uli U identilied with th*[ of God is Puglo Fidei, by Rajnnundus, p. 397; 
but Ibeic a good reaaon to suppoie ihll the teit of RaymunJus wu 
lUDpered with Coi conttoveniil puiposes. Sec ihe literalure on thit 
point in the Expeiiter, vol. 7, 3d series, p, 108. Neabeuer's [cmarki 
there ire Ux [ram convincing. See also Cauel in his Coiniiieliticy 
(q E»lhcr, p. i63. where he give» b reference lo the New TeKunent, 
I Corinthians ijxi-i». 

' Published in ibe EHiK npn, « coUection of commenlaries to Job, 
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phantasm. The history of theology is greatly haunted 
by these unclean spirits. The best guard against them 
is to provide the idea with some definitencss and reality 
in which we can perceive the evidence of the spirit. 

This was the service rendered by the connection of 
the kingdom of Israel with the kingdom of God. It 
fixed the kingdom in this world. It had, of course, to 
be deferred to some indefinite period, but still its locale 
remained in our globe, not unknown regions in another 
world. It was extended from the individual to a 
whole nation, placing a whole people into its service 
and training it for this end, thus making the idea of 
the kingdom visible and tangible. A whole common- 
wealth, with all its institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, 
becomes part and parcel of the kingdom of God. 
The Lord has made all things for himself, for the 
glory of his kingdom, which includes all creation. 
But Israel understood their duty to the extent of ffving 
in time of perseculion their very lives rather than 
transgress the slightest law, as such a transgression at 
such a time involved the sin of profaning the Holy 
Name, and may be taken as a sign of apostasy or be- 
trayal of the kingdom. For they are indeed the very 
legions of the kingdom.' 

By this fact, it is true, the kingdom of God be- 
comes greatly nationalised. Bui even in this case it 
loses nothing of its spiritual features. For even in its 

>See Testpkla ShabhaUi. p. 134; Agadath SAir Haiktrim. p. 34. 
See alto tbove, p. 81, bole i. 
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identifica,tion with (he nation, Israel is only^the d^>oB^ 
itory of the kingdom, not the exclusive possessor of it. 
The idea of the kingdom is the palladium of the nation. 
According to some, it is the secret which has come 
down to them from the patriarchs ; ' according to 
others, the holy mystery of the angels overheard by 
Moses, which Israel continually proclaims.' It has to 
be emphasised in every prayer and benediction,' 
whilst the main distinction of the most solemn prayers 
of the year on the New Year's Day consists, as we 
have seen, in a detailed proclamation of the kingdom 
of God in all stages of history, past, present, and future. 
"Before we appeal to his mercy," teach the Rabbis, 
] " and before we pray for redemption, we must first 
' make him King over us." ' We must also remember 
that Israel is not a nation in the common sense of the 
word. To the Rabbis, at least, it is not a nation by vir- 
tue of race or of certain peculiar political combinations. 
As R. Saadya expressed it, *3 DH HOIK n33'R irnWlt "S 
rrnniro (" Because our nation is only a nation by rea- 
son of its Torah").' The brutal Torah-lcss national- 
ism promulgated in certain quarters, would have been 
to the Rabbis just as hateful as the suicidal Torah-less 
universalism preached in other quarters. And if we 
could imagine for a moment Israelgiving up its allegiance 

' See Sifrf, 71 i, tnd the very iiultuclive nol»» by the editor. 

* Dtut. a., i. ■ See Btrackalh. tl a. 

* See Sifri, 19 b, and Resk Haihanak, 16 a. See also wbole extract 
ftom the liturgy it the end of cb. 5. 

'nam nawH. 3:7. 
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to God, its Torah and its divine institutions, the Rabbis 
would be the first to sign its death-warrant as a nation. 
The prophecy (Isa, 44 s), "Another shall subscribe with 
his hands unto the Lord," means, according to the Rab- 
bis, the sinners who return unto him from their evil 
ways, whilst the words, "And surname himself by the 
name of Israel," are explained to be proselytes who leave 
the heathen world to join Israel.' It is then by these 
means of repentance and proselylism that the kingdom of 
heaven, even in its connection with Israel, expands into 
the universal kingdom to which sinners and Gentiles 
are invited. It becomes a sort of spiritual imperialism 
with the necessary accompaniment of the doctrine of 
the "Open Door" through which the whole of humanity 
might pass into the kingdom. "Open ye gates that 
the righteous people {Goi) which keepeth the truth 
may enter in" {Isa, 26 3). It is not said that the 
Priests or the Levites or the Israelites may enter, but 
Goi (Gentile). "Behold even one of other nations who 
fulfils (the laws of) the Torah is (as good) as the very 
high priest."* 

The antagonism between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Rome, which is brought about by the 
connection of the former with that of Israel, suggests 
also a most important truth: Bad government is in- \ 
compatible -wilh ike kingdom of God. As already pointed ' 



• MtthUla, 95 * and psralleli. 
' T. K.. 86 *, lalting the word 1) i( 
and uniDger, See also l>elow, p. 133. 
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out above, it is not the form of the Roman Government 
to which objection is taken, but its methods of ad- 
ministration and its oppressive rule. It is true that 
they tried "to render unto Cssar the things that were 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that were God's." 
Thus they interpreted the words in Ecclesiastes 8 2: 
"I counsel thee, keep the king's commandments and 
that in regard of the oath of God," in the following 
way: "I take an oath from you, not to rebel against 
the (Roman) Government, even if its decrees against 
you should be most oppressive ; for you have to keep 
the king's commands. But if you are bidden to deny 
God and give up the Torah, then obey no more." And 
they proceed to illustrate it by the example of Han- 
aniah, Mishael, and Azariah, who are made to say to 
Nebuchadnezzar, "Thou art our king in matters con-( 
ceming duties^nd taxes, but in things divine thy au- \ 
thority ceases, and therefore 'we will not serve thy ' 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast 
put up."" But compromises forced upon them by 
the political circumstances of the time must not be 
regarded as desirable ideals or real doctrine. Apart 
from the question as to the exact definition of things 
falling within the respective provinces of Ca;sar and of 
God — a question which, after eighteen hundred years' 
discussion, is still unsettled — there can be little doubt 
that the Rabbis looked with dismay upon a government 
which derived its authority from the deification of 
» See ran., TO, 10, atid Ltv. R., 33 «. Cf. Nun. R., 14 •. 
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might, whereof the emperor was the incarnate princi- 
ple. Edom recognises no superior authority, saying, 
"Whom have I in heaven P'" It represents iron 
(we would say blood and iron), a metal which was 
excluded from the tabernacle, the abode of the divine 
peace,' whilst its king of flesh and blood, whom Edom 
flatters in its ovations as being mighty, wise, powerful, 
merciful, just, and faithful, has not a single one of all 
these virtues, and is even the very reverse of what they 
express.' 

But besides these differences the Rabbis held the 
Roman Government to be thoroughly corrupt in its 
administration; Esau preaches justice and practises 
violence. Their judges commit the very crimes for 
which they condemn others. They pretend to pun- 
ish crime, but are reconciled to it by bribery. Their 
motives are selfish, never drawing men near to them, 
except in their own interest and for their own ad- 
vantage. As soon as ihey see a man in a state of 
prosperity, they devise means how to possess themselves 
of his goods. In a word, Esau is rapacious and violent, 
especially the procurators sent out to the provinces, 
I where ihey rob and murder, and when they return to 
I Rome pretend to feed the poor with the money they 
have collected.' Such a government was, according 

• LcT. J!., 13 1. * Sec Eiod. F., 35 i. ■ MtckiUa, 35 a, 
•See Lev. R.. ibid.; Aboth, 2 a; Ejred. ^.,31 11; P. A'. 95 *. 
Inlcreiting isB puuge in Mommsen's //li/orf c/ffonK, 4, which ibowi 
th>t the lUbbU did not ireatly euggente the croelty of the K 
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to the Rabbis, incompatible with the kingdom of heaven, 
and therefore the mission of Israel was to destroy it.' 

Another essential addition made to the kingdom of 
God by its connection with the kingdom of Israel is, as 
alrcadyindicatcd,the featureof material happiness. Pop- 
ular fancy pictured it in gorgeous colours : The rivers will 
flow with wine and honey, the trees will grow bread and 
delicacies, whilst in certain districts springs will break 
forth which will prove cures for all sorts of diseases. 
Altogether, disease and suffering will cease, and those 
who come into the kingdom with bodily defects, such 
as blindness, deafness, and other blemishes, will be 
healed. Men will multiply in a way not at all agree- 
able to the laws of political economy, and will enjoy 
a very long life, if they will die at all. War will, of 
course, disappear, and warriors will look upon their 
weapons as a reproach and an offence. Even the/ 
rapacious beasts will lose their powers of doing injury^ 
and will become peaceful and harmless.' Such are the 
details in which the Rabbis indulge in their descriptions 



Government. " Any one who desires," M,y« 
Rame, " to fttbom the ilepthi to which men 
inflictioD, and in the no leu criminal endui 
injustice, may gather together from the crimii 
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the wrongs which Roman grandees could perpetuate, and Creeks, 
Syri»M. and PhfEoiciani could luffer." Cf. Joel'. SJiftt, i. IM. How 
far mallen improved under the emperors, at leait with regard to the 
Jewa, i* itill a iiueition. 

1 BtraeMli, 17 a. See Rabhinuwici, Variat IicUbius, a.l. 

* Sec. Tor instance, Ktihuhotk, ma; Skahbatlt. 6j a -. Gtn. R., la •) 
MJt.C„ 196 iiq. \ lee alio Klaiunci (ai above, p. 101), p. to8 ug. 
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of the blissful times to come. We need not dwell upon 
them. There is much in them which is distasteful and 
childish. Still, when we look at the underlying idea, 
we shall find that it is not without its spiritual truth. 
I The kingdom of God is inconsistent with a state of 
social misery, engendered through poverty and want. 
Not that Judaism looked upon poverty, as some author 
has suggested, as a moral vice. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake. The Rabbis were themselves mostly 
recruited from the artisan and labouring classes, and 
of some we know that they lived in the greatest want. 
Certain Rabbis have even maintained that there is no 
quality becoming Israel more than poverty, for it is a 
means of spiritual purification.' Still, they did not 
hide from themselves the terrible fact that abject 
poverty has its great demoralising dangers. It is one 
of the three things which make man transgress the law 
of his Maker.' 

But even if poverty would not have this effect, it 
would be excluded from the kingdom of heaven, as 
involving pain and suffering. The poor man, they 
hold, is dead as an influence, and his whole life, de- 
pending upon his fellows, is a perpetual passing through 
the tortures of bell.* But it is a graceful world which 
God has created, and it must not be disfigured by misery 
and suffering. It must return to its perfect state 
when the visible kingdom is established. As we shall 



> CAagigai, g i. * Erudim, 4I t. 

* Nidarim, 7 b, and BtraeAetk, 6 i. 
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see in the sequence,' Judaism was certainly not wanting 
in theories, idealising suffering and trying to reconcile 
man with its existence. But, on the other hand, it 
did not recognise a chasm between flesh and spirit, the 
material and the spiritual world, so as to abandon 
entirely the one for the sake of the other. They are 
both the creatures of God, the body as well as the 
soul, and hence both the objects of his salvation. 

To a certain Jewish mystic of the last centuiy, 
R. Moses Loeb, of Sasow, the question was put by one 
of his disciples to the effect, "Why did God, in whom 
everything originates, create the quality of scepticism?" 
The master's answer was, "That thou mayest not let 
the poor starve, putting them off with the Joys of the 
next world, or simply telling them to trust in God, who 
will help ihcm, instead of supplying them with food." ' 

We venture to maintain with the mystic that a good 
dose of materialism is necessary for religion that we 
may not starve the world. It was by this that Judabm 
was preserved from the mistake of crying inward peace, 
when actually there was no peace ; of speaking of in- 
ward liberty, when in truth this spiritual but spurious ' 
liberty only served as a means for persuading man to 
renounce his liberty altogether, confining the kingdom 
of God to a particular institution and handing over 
the world to the devil. 

'See below, p. 309. 

■See a'plX HBTJO. t.emberg, 1897, p. 39, which differa somewhat 
from the veuioD I have heard often told, and which U given in the 
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This is not the place to enter into the charity system 
of the Rabbis, nor to enlarge upon the measures taken 
by them so as to make charity superfluous. But having 
touched upon the subject of poverty, a few general 
remarks will not be out of place. In that brilliant essay 
known under the title of Ecce Homo, we meet the 
following statement: "The ideal of the economist, 
the ideal of the Old Testament writers, does not appear 
to be Christ's. He feeds the poor, but it is not his great 
object to bring about a state of things in which the 
poorest shall be sure of a meal." But it was just this 
which was included in the ideal of the Rabbis. They 
were not satisfied with feeding the poor. Not only 
did they make the authorities of every community 
responsible for the poor, and would even stigmatise 
them as murderers if their negligence should lead to 
starvation and death ; ' but their great ideal was not to 
allow man to be poor, not to allow him to come down 
into the depths of poverty. They say, "Try to prevent 
it by teaching him a trade, or by occupying him in 
your house as a servant, or make him work wilh you as 
your partner." ' Try al! methods before you permit 
him to become an object of charity, which must de- 
grade him, tender as our dealings with him may be. 

Hence their violent protests against any sort of 
money speculation which must result in increasing 

' See B. T. SetaA, 38 *, tndjer. SotaA, 23 d. 

*Sec T.JC., io9*,»ndM*imonide»'M'i*Krf Ttrah,mra rfsfffl 
?" TTI rn "« 0"!lf. See alio the older commeolsriei on Ahoa, i ». 
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poverty : Thou lendest him money on the security 
of his estate with the object of joining his field to thine, 
his house to thine, and thou flatterest thyself to become 
the heir of the land; be sure of a truth that many 
houses will be desolate.' Those again who increase 
the price of food by artificial means, who give false 
measure, who lend on usury, and keep back the com 
from the market, are classed by the Rabbis with the 
blasphemers and hypocrites, and God will never forget 
their works,' 

To the employers of workmen again they say : 
"This poor man ascends the highest scaffoldings, climbs 
the highest trees. For what does he expose himself j 
to such dangers, if not for the purpose of earning his I 
living? Be careful, therefore, not to oppress him 1 
in his wages, for it means his very life."* On the 
other hand, they relieved the workman from reciting 
certain prayers when they interfered with his duty to 
his master.* 

From this consideration for the employer and the 
employed a whole set of laws emanate which try to 
regulate their mutual relations and duties. How far 
they would satisfy the modem economist I am unable 
to say. In general I should think that, excellent as 
they may have been for their own times, they would not 




Sec IntrodnctioD to Midrash ta Lamenl. R^ 33, on L 
See -*, R. N.. 43 * ; Baba Bathra, 90 a. 
See Sifrt, 123 *, and B. Afnia, »nd Btrarkoth, 16 a, 
BeroAaA, 17 a. 
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quite answer to our altered conditions and ever varying 
problems. But this need not prevent us from perceiv- 
ing, in any efforts to diminish poverty, a divine work to 
which they also contributed their share. For if the 
disappearance of poverty and suffering is a condition 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, or, in other words, of 
the kingdom of God, all wise social legislation in this 
respect must help towards its speedy advent. 

It is this kingdom, as depicted in the preceding re- 
marks in its larger features, with both its material and 
spiritual manifestations, that Israel is to express and 
establish. With this, it enters upon the stage of his- 
tory. With its varying fortunes its own destiny is 
inseparably connected; and with Israel's final triumph, 
the kingdom will become fully effective. Or, as the 
Rabbis expressed it, it is only " with the redemption of 
Israel that the kingdom of heaven will be complete." 
Israel is the microcosm in which all the conditions of 
the kingdom are to find concrete expression. In the 
jestablishmeni of its institutions, in the reign of its law, 
in the peace and happiness of its people, the world 
would find the prototype and manifestation of these 
ideals in which universal holiness would be expressed. 
Not until these conditions were realised in Israel could 
like conditions obtain universally. The Rabbis have 
given expression to this correspondence of universalistic 
and national elements in the following statement; A 
solemn declaration has the Holy One, blessed be he, 
I will not enter the heavenly Jerusalem 
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untQ Israd shall come to the earthly Jerusalem. Thus 
Rabbinic Judaism does find a perfect consonance be- 
tween Israel's establishment of the divine institutions 
in their full int^^ity in God's own land, and the 
triumph in all its glory of the kingdom of Heaven.* 



THE "LAW" 

The Law derives its authority from the kingdom. 
For this, according to the Rabbis, is the meaning of 
the scriptural words, "I am the Lord thy God," or 
"The Lord your God," with which certain groups of 
laws are introduced {e.g. Exod. 223 and Lev, iSa); 
that is, God makes his people conscious of the fact 
of his claims on them because of their having received 
his kingdom, saying unto them, "You have received 
my kingdom in love." "Aye" and "Aye" answers 
1 Israel, wherefore God says, "If you have received my 
\ kingdom, you receive now my decrees." ' 

Now the current notions about the Law or Torah 
are stiil so misleading that before entering upon the 
meaning and theological significance of the "decrees," 
a brief analysis of the term Torah seems most ad- 
visable. Even the hypothesis advanced by higher 
criticism, according to which it was just under the 
predominance of the Law that the Wisdom Literature 
was composed and most of the Psalms were written, 
had no effect on the general prejudice of theologians 
against the Torah. With a few exceptions our theo- 

' T. *"., 8s <f; mrhilla. 67 fl, 67 *. 
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lo^ans still enlarge upon the " Night of Legalism," 
from the darkness of which reli^on only emerges by 
a miracle supposed to have taken place about the year 
30 of our era.* 

An examination of the meaning of Torak and Miz- 
votk to the Jew will show that Legalism was neither 
the evil thing commonly imagined nor did it lead to the 
evil consequences assumed by our theologians. Nor 
has it ever constituted the whole religion of the Jew, as 
declared by most modern critics. 

It must first be stated that the term Law or 
Nomos is not a correct rendering of the Hebrew 
word Torah. The legalistic element, which might 
rightly be called the Law, represents only one side of 
the Torah. To the Jew the word Torah means a 
leaching or an instruction of any kind. It may be 
either a general principle or a specific injunction, 
whether it be found in the Pentateuch or in other 
parts of the Scriptures, or even outside of the canon. 
The juxtaposition in which Torah and Miswoth, 
Teaching and Commandments, are to be found in 
the Rabbinic literature, implies already that the former 
means something more than merely the Law.' Torah 
and Mitzvoth are a complement to each other, or, as 
a Rabbi expressed it, "they borrow from each other, 
as wisdom and understanding — charity and loving- 

* See Mr. Israel Abrihimi.yirwil^ QMarlirly Rrvirw, 1 1 ; 626-643. 
See »l»o Schechter, Studiei in/udaiim, p, 119 uj. 

' See, (or imUnce, Beraikoih, 31 a ; Maiioli, 3j a ; Atotk, 3 u. 
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kindness — the moon and the stars," but they are 
not identical,' To use the modem phraseology, to the 
Rabbinic Jew, Torah was both an institution and a 
faith. Wc shall treat them separately: first Torah, 
and then the Mitzvoth. 

It is true that in Rabbinic literature the term Torah 
is often applied to the Pentateuch to the exclusion of 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa.' But this is chiefly 
for the purpose of classification. It is also true that 
to a certain extent the Pentateuch is put on a higher 
level than the Prophets — the prophetic vision of Moses 
having been, as the Rabbis avow, much clearer than 
that of his successors.' But we must not forget that 
for the superiority of the Torah, they had the scriptural 
authority of the Torah itself (Num. 12 6-8, Deut. 
34 10), whilst on the other hand Ikey could not 
find in the Prophets anything deprecatory of Moses' 
superior authority, They may, occasionally, have 
felt some contradictions between the Prophets and the 
Torah, but only in matters of detail, not in matters of 
principle.* 

I S« ExtKi. K., 31 u. 

■See, for instance, Mtgillak, 31 a; Baba Batkra, 13 b, and 
eliewhere, 

* ^e Jtbameth, 49 * ; Lev. R., I. 

* See the well-linuwn puiagei about Ezekiel in ^abboA, 13 b, aod 
Mlnacholk, 45 a. The contndictions arc there reionciled to Ihe l«l- 
isfaction of the Rabbis at least. See also below, p. 187. A conlradii> 
tioD which Ibey did not try to icconcile was that between Ita. 6 1, 
" I saw the Lotd sitting apon a throne," and Moses in Exod. 33 ■>, 
"For tbece iball no man see me, and lire" {_Jtbamslk, 49 J). Sm 
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Of any real antagonism between Mosaism and 
"Leviticalism" and Prophetisra, which modem criti- 
cism asserts to have brought to light, the Rabbis were 
absolutely unconscious. With the Rabbb, the Proph- 
ets formed only a complement or even a commen- 
tary to the To rah (a species of A gad ah), which, 
indeed, needed explanation, as we shall sec. Hence 
the naiveli, as we may almost call it, with which the 
Rabbis chose, for reading on the Day of Atonement, 
the 58th chapter of Isaiah — one of the most prophetic 
pieces of prophciism — as the accompanying lesson for 
the portion from the Pentateuch, Leviticus 16 — the 
most Levitical piece in Leviticalism, 

But even the Pentateuch is no mere legal code, 
without edifying elements in it. The Book of Genesis, 
the greater part of Exodus, and even a part of Numbers 
are simple historj% recording the past of humanity 
on its way to the kingdom, culminating in Israel's 
entering it on Mount Sinai, and their subsequent 
relapses. The Book of Deuteronomy, as the "Book 
containing the words of exhortation" (Tochachoth),' 
forms Israel's Imilatio Dei, consisting chiefly in good- 
ness,' and supplying to Israel its confession of faith 
(in the Shema) ; whilst the Book of Leviticus — marvel 

Jolcnrici'i //immft/nirt, rfi,, itn Praphtlim Jtiaiai. p. 7, L.eipii{, 1S54. 
Bat il H >igm5c*nt Uul il ii U)e wicked .\tanuKh who wr 1^ coo* 
IrtdlclloD. 

» Sift, 64 *. 

*Se« Sift; 74 a, 85 a: Mttkilie. 37 s uul pvsUeli. See mlw 
bdoar, p.BO. 
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upon marvel — first proclaims thai principle of loving 
one's neighbour as one's self (Lev. 19 is) which 
believers call Christianity, unbelievers, Humanity. 

The language of the Midrash would seem to imply 
that at a certain period there were people who held the 
narratives of the Bible in slight estimation, looking 
upon them as fictions (Piyutim) and useless stories. 
The Rabbis, however, reject such a thought with 
indignation. To them the whole of the Torah repre- 
sented the word of God, dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
suggesting edifying lessons everywhere, and embodying 
even while it speaks of the past, a history of humanity 
written in advance.' "The Book of Generations of 
Adam," that is, the history of the Genesis, in which 
the dignity of man is indicated by the fact of his having 
been created in the image of God, teaches, according 
to Ben Azai, even a greater principle than that of 
Lev. 19, in which the law of loving one's neighbour as 
oneself is contained,' Another Rabbi deduces from 
the repetitions in Gen. 24 the theory that the con- 
versation of the sen'anis of the patriarchs is more 
beautiful than the laws even of later generations.' 
Another Rabbi remarks that the Torah as a legal code 
would only have commenced with Exod. 12, where 
the first (larger) group of laws is set forth, but God's 
object was to show his people the power of his work, 



' See Cen. R., : 

* r. K., 89 *. » 

* Cm. a., 60 1. 



laj Sijrt,3la; SanAedrin. 99 t; M. 7"., 3 «. 
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"that he may give them the inheritance of the heathen" 
(Ps. Ill b), and thus, in the end, justify the later 
history of their conquests.' 

The Book of Genesis, which contains the history 
of this manifestation of God's powers, as revealed in 
the act of creation as well as in the history of the patri- 
archs, and leads up to the story of the Exodus from 
Egypt, is, according to some Rabbis, the book of the 
covenant which Moses read to the people (Exod. 24 T) 
even before the act of revelation. To come inio the 
possession of this book (the Book of Genesis), which 
unlocked before them one of the inner chambers 
of the king (or revealed lo them the holy mysteries 
of God's workmg in the world), was considered by the 
Rabbis one of the greatest privileges of Israel, given 
to them as a reward for their submission to God's 
will.' 

Thus Torak, even as represented by the Pentateuch, 
is not mere Law, the Rabbis having dbcemed and 
appreciated in it other than merely legal elements. 
Moreover, the term Torak is not always confined lo 
the Pentateuch. It also extends, as already indicated, 
lo (he whole of the Scriptures on which the Rabbis 
"laboured" with the same spirit and devotion as on 
the Pentateuch. For indeed "the Torah is a triad, 
composed of Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa." 
"Ha\-e I not written to thee the three things in counsels 

> Sm 7'm. B^ I •<. cr. Kuhi to Gen. i i. 

■ Sm MmAiUa. fij t. a. Cam. jp., 1 1. oa i~nn i^oh iira.i. 
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and in knowledge?'" That lessons from the Prophets 
almost always accompanied those taken from the 
Pentateuch is a well-known fact," as likewise that the 
Talmid Chacham, or the student, had to beautify 

' himself with the knowledge of the twenty-four books 
of which the Bible consists, even as a bride adorns 

' herself with twenty-four different kinds of orna- 
ments.' That this injunction was strictly fulfilled 
by the student is clear from the facility and fre- 
quency with which the Rabbia quoted the Prophets 
and the Hagiograpba. A striking instance may be 
seen in the Mechilta, a small work of not more than 
about seventy octavo pages when stripped from its 
commentaries; it has about one thousand citations 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa. 

"The sinners in Israel" {probably referring lo the 
Samaritans), the Rabbis complain, "contend that 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa are not Torah, 
but are they not already refuted by Daniel (9 10), 
who said, 'Neither have we obeyed the voice of the 
Lord our God, to walk in his Toroth which he set before 
us by his servants the prophets,'" Hence, the Rabbis 
proceed to say, Asaph's exclamation in Ps. 78, 
" Give ear, O my people, to my Toroth." * Note, in 

' See Tan., B. 2 n o (£ S), and MUrask Prav^ U U, text and 
' notei, urging the OvSlP, 

^ See Zunz, GeUtidieuillicMe VbrlrSgt, p. 3 (id cd.), uid SchflreT'l 
Gisckiclut, 3 BO r. 'See Exad. R., 41 i. 

See M. T., 781, »nd Tan., ntn, i. Cf. B«:hei, Ttrmii-h- 
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passing, that this Psalm, which claims to be Torah, is 
nothing but a risuinS of Israel's history. With the 
Rabbinic Jews, the Hagiographa formed an integral 
part of their holy Scriptures. " The prophets of truth 
and righteousness" were, as can be seen from the bene- 
diction preceding ihc weekly lesson from the Prophets, 
God's chosen ones, in the same way as the Torah, 
as his servant Moses, and his people Israel — the 
depository of revelation.' In oldeo times they had even 
a special benediction before they began to read either 
the Prophets or the Hagiographa, running thus, 
" Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who hast com- 
manded us to read the holy writings." ' This was quite 
in accordance with their principle regarding prophecy 
as "the word of God,"* and the continuation of hb 
voice heard on Mount Sinai,' a voice which will cease 
only with the Messianic times, — perhaps for the 
reason that the earth will be full of the knowledge of 
God and all the people of the Lord will be prophets.' 

> Sec Bier, p. 936. In MaucAtA Sofrrim, ch. XIII, the wordi 
■OB StrwSl «rc oinillcil. 

' S«e MittihtA St/<rim. ch. XIV. wid NeUs, p. i8g. 

* 5taMa/4. 138 b. 

* S<c Stfrt, 93 a, «nd parillefa given in the NijIi^ MHG, WpOl 

nna ^3 issm a.f*.j;u4«, '?ff rm:i rmn "oi "sb -mo 
enrspi -oi. s»e •!*<. Sifr,, i js ', otk nSc p ron: -as wan 

" Lc«<l of Ihe mitlil, thuu hut writlcB, ir ■ odui pat sway hit wUe," etc., 
witich b ■ vine in Jcr. 3 1. Ct. BUu, Zar Eimkilung m JU tteilit* 
Stiri/t, p. 14. See aUo [ladier, Tirmufitgit. 1 m; 1 is. 

* Sa/tr. Mttta^ti. 70 d4 uul (he c.xutncnUiiei. a. kIm Malmoat 
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^^r Says R. Isaac, "All that the Prophets will reveal in 
' (succeeding) generations had been received by them 

yon Mount Sinai." "And so he says, 'The burden of 
the word of the Lord to Israel by the hand of 
Malachi.' It is not said '/n the days 0/ Malachi,' 
for the prophecy was already in his hands (since the 

i revelation) on Mount Sinai." And so Isaiah, "From 
the time that it (the Torah) was (revealed) I was 
there," and received this prophecy, "but it is now 
that the Lord God and his spirit has sent me." ' 
It is in harmony with this spirit — the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa being a part of Israel's Torah — that 
the former are cited in Rabbmic literature with the 
terms "for it is said" or "it is written" in the same 
ways as the Pentateuch. Again, in the well-known 
controversy about the scriptural authority for the 
belief in resurrection, both the Prophets and the 

The special emphasis of the Jciushslini of the Pentnteuch's reulning 
its impoTtsnce even after the Messiah has come, is, as is well known, 
the result of the oppojilion to sectarian teaching, demaniling the abo- 
liEion of the Law. The answer of the Rabbis was therefore that cfen 
the aiitboritf of the Messiah himself will not prevail against Chat of 
MoKS. In this sense also — as opposition to this teaching — must 
be nnderstood the passage in /er. Btrackoth, 3 i and parallels, where 
the ptopbcti so to say, is reqnired to bring his imprimatur from the 
Torah, DTlln -hv pBJOOl 'hv, the prophet without such a legiti- 
mation being very probably an antinomianitt. Hence also the eRbrt 
made by the Rabbis to prove that the Pentateuch already indicated 
the teachings otlhe Ktlhuiitn. See Taanith, g a. 

' Sec Lev. R„ iS s and commenlartcs. Cf. Oppenheim in Gelger'a 
/tuHitht Ztilschri/l, 11, p. 81 stq. See also FrankI in Erith a 
Cmtir, a sec, Bd. jj, pp. 15-34. 
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Ragiographa are quoted under the name of Torah; 
and the evidence brought forward by them seems to 
be of as much weight as that derived from the Penta- 
teuch.' In the New Testament they also occasionally i 
appear under the title of Nomos or Law. To the Jew, 
as already pointed out, the term Torah implied af 
teaching or instruction, and was therefore wide enough 
to embrace the whole of the Scriptiu-es.* 

In a certain manner it is extended even beyond the 
limits of the Scriptures. When certain Jewish Bos- 

' Snnhtdrim, 91 ^ ; i«e also MicMlla, 341^, ^oi. Cf. Blin, u 
■boTC, pp. 16, tj. For more iniUDcei, trt OTTW rTTiT liy R. Hinch 
Cbtju, pp. t a and J, 5 d, 9 a, lo i. Tbi* hoiik ounuint Ibe beit eipo- 
Btion of the R»bbinic»l conception o( Ihe imporUnce of the Prophcli 
both from ■ HaUchic and Hagidic potiit of view, uid their telitioa lo 
the PttnUteuch. The Hadent will find that ■ good deal that wu 
wtitten on the lubjecl bjr other wiltera i* mere talk due to the ignoiaace 
of RAbbinic literature. 

* See SchQter'i Gtsehitklt, t ist.note 17, foi the refereaces from the 
N««r Tettament, Following Weber (p. 79), SchBrei leiiei the oppoi- 
luniij of making the reinuk that there i* perhapt Botbing more chu- 
acteifltic nf the full appiedalion of their imponucc on the part of 
the Jem than that they too (the Propbcti and the llagiogiipha) were 
not tm of all to the Jewiih coimclion didactic ur consolatory wotka, 
■ol book) of edification or hittorf, but were conaidered chitflx aa Ljiw, 
Ibe aabalance of God'i clutn upon hii people. So fu SchOrcr, which 
<if eODiae only provei again to what miaconception the rendering of 
Tomb by Law miul lead. Hcaidca. we find that the RabbL* bad nicb 
ipwificalion tor the tarioiu books in the Bible aa &-«: nrT "CC ka 
On bodoa (tee Blau. aa above}, PVCII fur DeuteroDomy (lee 
•hove). The Paaltm again are called the Book of IVataa or Hymn 
Book, whitM the whole of the Kttkiitin arc the Book* oS VtxtAtm i,F. 
A*.. t$%f), and iMinh waa chiefly chaisderiaed aa the " worii ofcan- 
NtatiM " {B4U Badkr*, 14 «). 
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wells apologised for observing the private life of their 
masters too closely, they said, "It is a Torah, which 
we are desirous of learning." ' In this sense it is used 
by another Rabbi, who maintained that even the every- 
day talk of the people in the Holy Land is a Torah 
(that is, it conveys an object lesson). For the poor 
man in Palestine, when applying to his neighbour for 
relief, was wont to say, "Acquire for thyself merit, or 
strengthen and purify thyself" (by helping me);' 
thus implying the adage — that the man in want is 
just as much performing an act of charity in receiv- 
ing as his benefactor in giving. In tbe east of Europe 
we can, even lo-day, hear a member of the congregation 
addressing his minister, "Pray, tell me some Torah." 
The Rabbi would never answer him by reciting verses 
from the Bible, but would feel it incumbent on him to 
give him some spiritual or allegorical explanation ol 
a verse from the Scriptures, or would treat him to some 
general remarks bearing upon morals and conduct. 

> Beracketh, 63 a. Sec ai«o Quyu, m abare, a A 



fTHE LAW AS PERSONIFIED IN THE 
LITERATURE 

To return to Torah proper. It is the Torah as the 
sum total of the contents of revelation, without special 
regard to any particular element in it, the Torah as a 
faith, that is so dear to the Rabbi. It is the Torah in 
this abstract sense, as a revelation and a promise, the 
expression of the will of God, which is identified with 
the wisdom of Prov. 8, thus gaining, in the course of 
history, a pre-mundane existence, which, so to speak, 
formed the design according to which God mapped out 
the world. Said Rabbi Hoshayah, "It is written of 
Wisdom, 'Then (before the world was created) I was 
with him amon, and was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him.' The word amon is to be read 
uman, meaning architect. For as a king employs an 
architect when he proposes to build a palace, and looks 
into his plans and designs to know where the various 
recesses and chambers shall be placed, so did God look 
into the Torah when he was about to create the world." ' 

' Sec Ctn. H., I anil pBralleli. Cf. Bacher. Ag. Am., i in, and hit 
refeTCDcei to Frcudenthal and the Jmiiik Quarltrfy l/tvitw, 
mi-ma. See abo PmSetsorCiiefae.JtiiamiSelemtH, pp. t6o-t69. See 
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How far the idea is originally Jewish is not here the 
place to discuss. Nor is its meaning quite clear when 
subject to an analysis. One of the later commen- 
tators of the Midrash tries to connect it with the 
OISQ^ theory, that is, the limitation-mystery of the 
later cabalists, according to which the act of creation 
was an effluence of God's ineSabie goodness and mercy 
— when he withdrew himself into himself, and thus 
revealed from himself the universe. But it is not quite 
dear what part the Torah plays in this mystical sys- 
As f ar as any definite meaning may be attached 
to such hazy and nebulous ideas, it may perhaps be 
reduced to this: that the Torah having been long 
destined to become a main factor in God's government 
of the world, its creation must have been predesigned 
by God before he called the world into existence. In 
this sense the Torah is classed with other creations of 
God which are endowed with pre-mundane existence, 
as Israel, the throne of God (kingdom?), the name 
of the Messiah, hell and paradise (or reward and 
punishment), and repentance.' With regard to re- 
pentance, the Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer teach. When 
God designed the world he found no firm basis for 
it until he created the quality of repentance." The 
same thought of the impossibility of a world with- 
out a revelation may perha[}s also have been present 

> Sm ifn.10 rrpB to c™. ff.. I. 

* Ste Cm. H., I (, tad all the parallels given there, which ue very 
TMjriDg. *SeeJ'.Ji. E., 3. See alio below, p. 314. 
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to the mind of the Jew when he spoke of the pre- 
mundane existence of the Torah. 

Plausible, however, as this explanation may be, it 
is a little too rationalistic and would hardly account for 
that exaltation of the Torah which is such a prominent 
feature in Jewish literature. As soon as the Torah 
was identified with the Wisdom of Proverbs, the mind 
did not rest satisfied with looking upon it as a mere 
condition for the existence of the world. Every 
connotation of the term Wisdom in the famous 
eighth chapter of Proverbs was invested with life 
and individuality. The Torah, by this same process, 
was personified and endowed with a mystical life of its 
own, which emanates from God, yet is partly detached 
from him. Thus we find the Torah pleading for or 
against Israel, as on the occasion of the destruction of 
the Temple, when the Torah was called to give evidence 
against Israel, but desisted from it at the instance of 
Abraham, who said unto her, "My daughter, were not 
my children the only ones who received thee, when thou 
wast rejected by other nations?" ' Nay, even single 
letters of the alphabet are endowed with a separate 
life, enabling them to act the same part almost as the 
Torah.' The whole later mystical theory which de- 
generates into the combinations of letters to which the 
most important meaning is attached, takes its origin 
from these personiBcations. 

' Stc Lamtnl. R., Inlroduction, I. See tisaLev. R., 19 and pkralleli, 
Sc« GtH. R., I. Cf. F. R., 109 a. 
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This notion of the personification of the Torah never 
hardened into an article of faith. Its influence is less 
felt in dogma than in literature, particularly in the 
legends and scriptural interpretations bearing on the 
subject of the revelation on Mount Sinai. We must, 
at least, consider them in their main features. 

First, the day of revelation is considered as the day 
on which earth was wedded to heaveo. The barrier 
between them was removed by the fact that the Torah, 
the heavenly bride, the daughter of the Holy One, was 
wedded to Israel on that day.' The simile is carried 
further, and even the feature of the capture of the 
bride is not missing, — the verse in Ps, 68 i9, "Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive," 
being interpreted as referring to Moses, who ascended 
to heaven and captured the Torah, in spite of the 
resistance of the angels, who were most reluctant to 
allow the Torah, the desirable treasure, to be taken 
away from among them.' Our planet is in constant 
fear lest Israel should imitate the example of their 
heathen neighbours, which would signify its doom 
to destruction. Hence the attention of the whole uni- 
verse is directed to this glorious act. When God gave 
the Torah we read that the creatures of the firmament 
paused in their flight, those of the earth ventured 
not to lift up their voices, the waves of the boisterous 

• See p. K., 104 *. tnd Exed. X„ 30 «, 33 >. 

* See SAaSiati, S9 i; P. R.. 98 a, uid J ; and Exed. K^ i8 1 >nd 
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seas ceased to roU, and the angels interrupted their 
eternal song of "Holy, Holy, Holy,"' — heaven and 

earth listening to the good message. 

This listening of the universe suggests the uni- 
versalistic feature of the Sinaitic revelation. Though 
magnifying Israel for their readiness to receive the 
Torah, and strongly blaming the gentiles who refused 
to subject themselves to the word of God, so that 3 
certain animosity comes down from Mount Sinai against 
(he worshipper of idols,^ these legends still betray a 
universalis! ic tendency as to the real and original 
piupose of the revelation. Thus with reference to 
Isa. 45 IB, God b supposed to have said: "I have 
not spoken {the word of the revelation) in secret. I 
did not reveal it in hidden places and in dark comers 
of the earth." Nor did God postpone the giving of 
the Torah till Israel should enter into the Holy Land, 
lest Israel might claim it for themselves and say that 
the nations of the world have no share in it {in other 
words, it was not God's intention to make it a national 
religion). He gave it in open places, in the free desert, 
so that every man feeling the desire might receive it, 
Nor did he say first to the children of Jacob, " Seek ye 
me. " * For, as we read in other places, the Holy 

> El»d, R„ 39*. ■ Siattaa, 89 a. 

* See Mtihilta, 6a a, 66 b, the whole passage beginning ^ItU "Wfi. 
The text it not quite correct, but the dcift of the thought ii u we hive 
h here. See Notes to the passage, and cf. Bacher, Ag, Tan., 3 im, note 
I ; and Ariuk, ed. Kobul, S v. 0::E. See alio Yalkut Maihiri 
en ha., p. 156, read Dim instead of OUB. The MHG. leadi 

.TOO mar jna -nn: k*?!! "pTnen rrmro kS -j-nrpa mn. 
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one, blessed be he, came first to the sons of Esau and 
offered to them the Torah. These asked, "What is 
written in it?" God answered, "Thou shalt not kill." 
"We cannot accept it," they rejoined, "killing being 
our profession." Other nations objected to it on 
account of the seventh and eighth commandments, 
immorality and the appropriation of other men's pos- 
being the purposes of their lives, and the 
motive-springs of their actions, and so they said, " For 
the knowledge of thy ways, we have no desire — give 
thy Torah to thy people." ' 

It is rather characteristic of these legends, which 
probably reflect the attitude of the Rabbis towards the 
missionary enterprises of their time, that it is chiefly 
the moral part of the decalogue to which the nations 
objected. Esau is broad enough for general prin- 
ciples and will admit the Jewish God into his pantheon, 
if he submit to the process of accommodation and 
evolution so that he can share his honours with other 
gods. Esau objected to the "Do nots." These were 
too definite to allow of a wide interpretation in which 
the wisdom of Edom excelled, and might thus interfere 
with Esau's calling, his gladiators, his legions, and the 
policy of his procurators. 

Thus Mount Sinai becomes the place in which God 
reveals himself to the world, and Israel undertakes the 
terrible responsibility of bearing witness to this fact. 
, ibid. ; Sifri, 143 b ; Lamenl X^ 31 ; P. X. E., ch. 
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"If you will not make known my divinity(divine nature) 
to the nations of the world, even at the cost of your lives, 
you shall suffer for this iniquity," said God,' Though, 
indeed, the whole of creation has the duty to join in 
his praise and to bear witness to his divinity (divine 
power), Israel is especially commanded to invite all 
mankind to serve God and to believe in him, even as 
Abraham did, who made God beloved by all the crea- 
tures. And so intensely should we love him that we 
should also make others love him. For those who 
make God beloved by mankind are much greater than 
the mere lovers.' By this acceptance of the Torah, 
Israel made peace between God and his world,' the 
ultimate end being that its influence will reach the 
heathen too, and all the gentiles will one day be con- 
verted to the worship of God ; ' for the Torah " is not 
the Torah of the Priests, nor the Torah of the Levites, 
nor the Torah of the Israelites, but the Torah of Man 
(Torath ha-Adam), whose gates arc open to receive 
the righteous nation which keepeth the truth and those 
who are good and upright in their hearts." ' 

Another important feature in these legends and 
interpretations is the fact that the revelation was an 
act of grace and the effluence of God's goodness. 
When the princes of the world heard the thunders 

' See Lfv. //., 6i, and cominenUriet. Cf. alio jV. T., ig i. 
« See Mftimonides. 2. M, VO, I3?T0. Cf. M. T., 19 1. tnd JUu/raa 
Tannaim, ed. lioflmatm, p. 40. Sec >l«o M. T., iS T. 

* Gtm.Jt.,btii. • See AraMott, 54 «. 'T*. AT, 864. 
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and lightnings which accompanied the revelation, they 
were frightened, thinking the world was to pass through 
another judgement as it did in the days of the deluge, 
whereupon they consulted their prophet Balaam. He 
calmed their fears, saying: "Fear not, ye kings, he 
who dwells in heaven has revealed himself to his chil- 
dren in his glory and his mercy. He has appeared, to 
give to his beloved people Torah, wisdom, and instruc- 
tion,' and to bless them with strength and peace," ' In 
another passage it is slated that God appeared on Ibis 
occasion in the aspect of an instructing Elder, full of 
mercy.' Like rain and light, the Torah was a gift 
from heaven of which the world is hardly worthy, 
but which is indispensable to its maintenance.' 

The gift was a complete one, without any reserve 
whatever. Nothing of the Torah, God assures Israel, 
was kept back in heaven.^ All that follows b only a 
matter of inleq^retation. The principle held by the 
Rabbis was that the words of the Torah "are fruitful 
and multiply." ' Thus the conviction could ripen that 
everything wise and good, be it ethical or ceremonial 
in its character, the effect of which would be to 
strengthen the cause of religion, was at least poten- 
tially contained in the Torah. Hence the famous 
adage, that everything which any student will teach at 
any future time, was akeady communicated to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, as also the injunction that any accept- 



> See P. R.. 95 a. 
* Gem.fi.,6t, 



» See Aftchilla, 6() *. 
'ScM Ciaeigah,3t. 
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able truth, though discovered by an insignificant man 
in Israel, should be considered of as high authority as 
if it had emanated from a great sage or prophet or even 
from Moses himself.' It requires but an earnest 
religious mind lo discover all truth there. For the 
Torah came down from heaven with all the necessary 
instruments: humility, righteousness, and upright- 
ness — and even her reward was in her.' And man 
has only to apply these tools to find in the Torah 
peace, strength, life, light, bliss, happiness, joy, and 
freedom.' 

The Torah was, in short, all things to all men. To ' 
the Theosophist, who had already come under the sway 
of Hellenistic influences, it was the very expression 
of God's wisdom, which he would, as far as it is con- 
sistent with Biblical notions, elevate into an emana- 
tion of God's essence, and endow with a pre-mundane 
existence, reaching almost to infinity. To the mystical 
poet, with his love for the picturesque, it was the 
heavenly bride adorned with all the virtues which only 
heaven could bestow on her, at whose presentation to 
Israel the whole universe rejoiced, for her touch with 
mankind meant the wedding of heaven to earth. 
What, then, could the poor mortal do better than to 
leam to know her and to fall in love with her? 

To the great majority of the Rabbis who retained 



Mttkilla, 36 b, 47 ; Sifri a, 82 *, 83 i ; Exod. 
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their sober sense, and cared more about what God 
requires us to be than about knowing what he is, the 
Torah was simply the manifestation of God's will, 
revealed to us for our good; the pedagogue, as the 
Rabbis expressed it,' who educates God's creatures. 
The occupation with the Torah was, according to the 
Rabbis, less calculated to produce schoolmen and 
jurists than saints and devout spirits, "Whosoever 
labours in the Torah for its own sake, merits many 
things ... he is called friend, beloved, a lover of 
God, a lover of mankind ; it clothes him in meekness 
and fear {of God), and fits him to become righteous, 
pious, and upright; it keeps him far from sin, brings 
him towards the side of virtue, and gives him sover- 
eignty and dominion and discerning judgement. To 
him the secrets of the Torah are revealed ; he becomes 
a never failing fountain, he grows modest and long- 
suffering, forgives insults, and is exalted above ail 
things." ' On the other hand, his individualism 
does not make him exclusive, his freedom does not 
involve the subjection of others, the world rejoices in 
him, for he enriches it with sound knowledge, under- 
standing, and strength.' His life is one even like that 
of Moses, a continuous mourning for the glory of God 
and the glory of Israel (at present obscured) and a con- 

' See GiH. R., I, Cr. Ts'jIPIT Tio'sn OS max, etc., by R. tTTl FO 
("Tapa, to Xinyan Torah, 3 ^, 4 o, the passage given there from the 
Mtihilla of IihmacI, but not lo be (uund there. 

* See Kinyan Tiirah and Fticdnunn, S'nBO), p. 15 sij. 

* Kinyn Ttrak, iHd. 
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stant longing for their salvation,' whilst his activity (a 
continuation of the revelation) is making peace between 
heaven and earth.' In sooth, Israel has recognised the 
strength (or the secret) of the Torah ; therefore, they 
said, "We forsake not God and his Torah, as it is said : 
'I sat down under his shadow with great delight, and 
his fruit was sweel to my taste'" {Song of Songs 23). ' 

In fine, to the Jew the Torah was anything but a 
cuise. He understood how lo find out the sweetness 
and the light of it and of the Law which formed a 
part of it. 



* See S. £., pp. 17 and 63. 

' See £xBii. R., 



' See SanhedriH, 99 i. 




THE TORAH IN ITS ASPECT OF LAW 
(MIZWOTH) 

R. Sdilai, a well-known Agadic teacher and con- 
troversialist of the third century, said as follows: 
"Six hundred and thirteen commandments were 
delivered unto Moses on Mount Sinai; three hundred 
and sixty-five of which are prohibitive laws, corre- 
sponding to the number of days of the solar year, 
whilst the remaining two hundred and forty-eight are 
affirmative injimctions, being as numerous as the 
limbs constituting the human body." ' This is one of 
the earlier comments on the number of the six hundred 
and thirteen laws, which are brought forward in many 
of our theological works, with the purpose of proving 
under what burden the scrupulous Jew must have la- 
boured, who considered himself under the duty of 
performing all these enactments. The number is, by 
its very strangeness, bewildering; and the Pharisee, 
unable to rise to the heights above the Law, lay under 

1 Makkelk, 23 h and pomllcls, b the DTI) nB" (where O'TSL K"~rtB 
ought lo be conected iuLo K"Q). C(. Bacher, Ag. Am., I un, ind 
notcB. The eicUeat kaowD source fur this Dumber U probtibly MicAUIa 
67 B. Cf. ■!■□ Sifre, 90 i. See also Bloch, Eivtu da &tttda /mivtl, 
I in Mf I, and 009 uq, 
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the curse of its mere quantity. A few words as to the 
real value of these statistics are therefore necessary, 
before we pass to other questions connected with our 
subject. 

The words with which the saying of R. Simlai is intro- 
duced arc,'" He preached," or "he interpreted," and 
they somewhat suggest that these numbers were in some 
way a subject for edification, deriving from them some 
moral lesson. The lesson these numbers were intended 
to convey was, first, that each day brings its new tempta- 
tion only to be resisted by a firm Do not ; and, on the 
other hand, that the whole man stands in the service of 
God, each limb or member of his body being entrusted 
with the execution of its respective functions.' This was 
probably the sentiment which the preacher wished to 
impress upon his congregation, without troubling 
himself much about the accuracy of his numbers. 
How little, indeed, we are justified in urging these 
numbers too seriously is clear from the sequel of 
R. Simlai's homily. It runs thus: "David came (after 
rJdoses) and reduced ' them (the six hundred and 



VTT ID moM of the panllett. 
''->Cr. P. IT., tot a, and Ruhi to Makkoth. iHd. Cf. dso Tan^ 
KXn, 3. Tbete xrc, however, grmre doubti whether the lubdiviiion in 
365 uid 148 (the woidi in the Tilmud from .TCV to OIK) it DOI a 
Ulcf addition. Cf. Bichcr, ibid. 

• The word in the Talmud and in Tan., mOBIP end ii fTBmi, 
which tn«jf mean " compresjed " or " reduced." Sec Bicher, iHd. 
I t«kc here ihc venion of the Talmud, onulting Uie additional dii- 
CtaUo^. 7% 15, cod. 
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thirteen commandments) to eleven, as it is said : Lord, 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, etc' 
Then Isaiah came and reduced them to _six, as it is 
said : He that walketh righteously, etc' Then Micah 
came and reduced them to three; He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, etc* Then Isaiah 
came again, and reduced them to two, as it is said: 
Thus saith the Lord, Keep my judgements, and do 
Justice.' Then Amos came and reduced them to one, 
as it is said : Seek the Lord and live.' Whilst Habak- 
kuk (also) reduced them to one, as it is said : But the 
just shall live by his faith.'" The drift of this whole 
passage shows that the homily was not so much intended 
to urge the necessity of carrying out all the command- 
ments with their numerous details, as to emphasise 
the importance of the moral laws, which themselves, 
nevertheless, may be compressed into the principle of 
seeking God, or of faith in God. 

Granted, however, that R. Simlai took it seriously 
with his number of six hundred and thirteen : granted, 

^ ' P>. I j t-t, which vene* contain eleven moial iDiunctiau. Cf. 

Kimchi'i commentBry lo this chapter. 

J ' lu. 33 16, which verM coDlains six morsl injunctiom. 

•i ' Micsb 6 ^ where thiee moral injunctions are coDtsined. 

* Amo! 5 fl. This wm prdbably the original venion of R. Simlai'i 
words, notwithstanding the objections made there. 

• H»b. J .. 
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again, that his enumeration rested on some old authority 
which may be regarded as a guarantee for its exactness,' 
tliis would prove nothing for the "burden theory." 
The only possible explanations of our Rabbi's saying are 
the lists of R. Simon Eiara and of Maimonides,' But 
even a superficial analysis will discover that in the times 
of the Rabbis many of these commandments were already 
obsolete, as, for instance, those relating to the arraof^- 
ments of the tabernacle, and to the conquest of Pales- 
line; whilst others concerned only certain classes, as, 
for instance, the priests, the judges, the soldiers and their 
commanders, the Nazirites, the representatives of ihe 
community, or even one or two individuals in the whole 
population, as, for example, the king and the high priest. 
Others, again, provided for contingencies which could 
oeoir only to a few, as, for instance, the laws concern- 
ing divorce or levirate- marriages. The laws, again, 
relating to idolatry, incest, and the sacrifices of chil- 
dren to Moloch, could hardly be considered as coming 
within the prounce of the practical life even of the 
pre-Christian Jew; jusl as little as wc can speak of 
Englishmen being under the burden of the law when 
prohibited from burning their widows or marrying 
thdr grandmothers, though these acts would cer- 
tainly be considered as crimes. A careful examination 
of the six hundred and thirteen laws will prove 

' This teesn to be the opiojon of MMmonJdf*. 
ual the tnttod action tu the TTIP niTO. 
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that barely a hundred laws are to be found which 
concerned the everyday life of the bulk of the people.' 
Thus the law in its totality, which by the number of its 
precepts is so terrifying, is in its greater part nothing 
else than a collection of statutes relating to different 
sections of the community and to its multifarious insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical as well as civil, which constituted, 
as I have already said, the kingdom of God. 

And here lay the strength of Judaism. The modem 
man is an eclectic being. He takes his religion from 
the Bible, his laws from the Romans, his culture from 
the classics, and his politics from his party. He is cer- 
tainly broader in his sympathies than the Jew of old ; but 
as a composite being, he must necessarily be lacking in 
harmony and unity. His sympathies are divided be- 
tween the different sources of his inspiration, — sources 
which do not, as we know, always go well together. In 
order to avoid collision, he has at last to draw the line 
between the ecclesiastical and the civil, leaving the 
former, which in fact was forced upon him by a 
foreign religious conqueror, to a separate body of men 
whose business it is to look after the welfare of his 
invisible soul, whilst reserving the charge of the body 
and the world lo himself. 

The Rabbinic notion seems to have been that "if 
religion is anything, it is everything." The Rabbi 
gloried in the thought of being, as the Agadic expression 
runs, "a member of a city (or community) which in- 

> See Schechtei, SltiJiti in /luiaum, p. 301. 
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eluded the priest a^ well as the prophet, the king as 
well as the scribe and the teacher," all appointed and 
established by God.' To consider the administration 
of justice with all its details as something lying without 
the sphere of Torah would have been a terrible thought 
to the ancient Jew. Some Rabbis are anxious to 
show that the appointment of judges was commanded 
to Moses, even before Jethro gave him the well-known 
advice.' The Torah, they point out, is a combination 
of mercy and justice.' That the ways of the Torah 
"are ways of sweetness, and all her paths are peace" 
(Prov. 3 17. 18), was a generally accepted axiom,* 
and went without saying; what had to be particularly 
urged was thai even such laws and institutions as appear 
to be a consequenceof uncompromising right and of rigid 
truth, rather than of sweetness and peace, were also 
part and parcel of the Torah, with her Godlike uni- 
versality of attributes. Hence the assertion of the 
Rabbis that God threatens Israel with taking back his 
treasure from them should they be slow in earning 
out the principle of justice (dtnim).^ "To the nations 
of the earth he gave some few laws; but his love to 
Israel was particularly manifested by the fulness and 

> Si/ri, l)«d. Cr. CMuJUn, 56^ The pam^ in the tnt rultowi 
mote the iodine « the AfHC. TTO ' r-a m-n KS-a V,:* O^ 

i-«ie ismo roan laino rraj niro itSo 'aino r~h wno 
ere rwa: inro, etc. * s«e sifii, ao «. 

■ Drai. Jt^ 5 I. 

* Sec. for laittncc^ SttkktUt, 31 ■ ; JOmmtA, %lk,v 

* Ei»d. Jt.. JO «. 
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completeness of the Torah, which is wholly theirs," ' 
And in it they find everything. "If thou wantest 
advice," the Rabbis say (even in matters secular, or 
in questions regarding behaviour and good manners), 
"take it from the Torah, even as David said, From ihy 
precepts I get understanding" (Ps. 119 i«).' 

As a fact, the old Rabbis hardly recognised such a 
chasm between the material and the spiritual as to jus- 
tify the domain of religion being confined to the latter. 
The old Rabbinic literature is even devoid of the words 
spiritual and material. The corresponding terms, 'Jm 
and 'DBS, were coined by later translators from the 
Greek and Arabic philosophers, with whom the divi- 
sion between body and soul is so prominent. It is true 
that the Rabbis occasionally used such expres^ons as 
"things of the heaven" and "things of the world," or 
matters concerning "the eternal life" and matters con- 
cerning "the temporal life."' But apart from the 
fact that they were lillle meant to indicate a theolop- 
cal division between two antagonistic principles, the 
"things of the heaven" covered a much wider area of 
human life than is commonly imagined. Thus we 
hear of a Rabbi who remonstrated with his son for not 
attending the lecture of his friend R. Chisda. The son 

t Exod. R., iM., 9 and paralleU. ' See P. K., 105 a. 

» iCO'^in •'?■» — ICnin "Sts. See ff. Btracheth, 7 *, y. Siatidk, 
33 *. Interesling is the arraogcmenl in the complete edition of Ihe 
Bin' ~lEO in which eUI the laws concerning conduct and molality are 
grouped under the heading of the duties towaidi God and man, whilst 
the ceremonial come under the beading of dniiea towacdi God alone 
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apologised, and answered that he had once gone to the 
school of R. Chisda, but what he heard were "things 
of the world," the lecture having consisted in the expo- 
sition of a set of sanitary rules to be observed on cer- 
tain occasions. Whereupon the father rejoined indig- 
nantly: "He (R. Chisda) is occupied with the life o( 
God's creatures, and dost thou venture to call such 
matters 'things of the world'?" ' Elsewhere we 6nd 
the Rabbis deciding that to leach a child a trade or a 
handicraft is to be considered as one of the "delights 
of heaven," for which arrangements may be made even 
on the Sabbath.' 

As a rule, the Rabbis spoke of sin and righteousDess, 
a good action or a bad action, mJW or iTT35, for 
each of which body and soul are alike held resjxtnsible. 
But no act is in itself the worse or the better for being 
a function of the body or a manifestation of the souL \ 
When Hillel the Great, who, as it would seem, was the 
author, or at least the inspirer, of the saving, "Let all 
thy deeds be for the sake of Heaven," was about to ! 
take a bath, he said, " I am going to perform a religious 
act by beautifying my person, that was created in the 
image of God."* 

R. Judah HallfW, with the instinct of a poet, hit the 



*St»jt.Jf. AT., 33 i ; £«■. X., 24 •; «inl P. S, 11$ i. " The fourth 
depM ei knt^" mt* St. neratn) MmcwhoF, " it m lore te\[ tinljp (at 
CodV Mk«." Sec abo the paittgt from the yeiawiJrnu rrpn>dac(d is 
J«Biadt'i Metk Nammidrask. 6: S; where it it the '^ (m Mperior 
bwiUj) ie which Ihc Stn 0^ Ends eipreuioB. 
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right strain when he said, in his famous Dialogue 
Kusari, "Know that our Torah is constituted of the 
three psychological states: Fear, love, and joy" (that 
is to say, all the principal emotions of man are enlisted 
in the service of God). " By each of these thou mayest 
be brought into communion with thy God. Thy con- 
tritcness in the days of fasting does not bring thee nearer 
to God than thy joy on the Sabbath days and on festi- 
vals, provided thy joy emanates from a devotional and 
perfect heart. And just as prayer requires devotion 
and thought, so docs joy, namely, that thou will rejoice 
in his commandments for their own sake, (the only 
reasons for this rejoicing being) the love of him who 
commanded it, and the desire of recognising God's 
goodness towards thee. Consider these feasts as if thou 
wert the guest of God invited to his table and his bounty, 
and thank him for it inwardly and outwardly. And if 
thy joy in God excites thee even to the degree of singing 
and dancing, it is a service to God, keeping thee attached 
to him. But the Torah did not leave these things to 
our arbitrary will, but put them all under control. For 
man lacks the power to make use of the functions of 
body and soul in their proper proportions." ' 

The law thus conceived as submitting all the faculties 
and passions of man to the control of the divine, whilst 
suppressing none, was a source of joy and blessing to 
the Rabbis. Whatever meaning the words of the Apostle 
may have, when he speaks of the curse of the Law, it is 
' ATutari (ed. Sluiki. p. 45). 
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certain that those who lived and died for it considered 
it as a blessing. To them it was an effluence of God's 
mercy and love. In the daily prayer of the Jews the 
same sentiment is expressed in most glowing words: 
"With everlasting love thou hast loved the house of 
Israel, thy people; Torah, commandments, statutes, 
and judgements hast ihou taught us. . . . Yea, we 
will rejoice in the words of thy Torah and thy com- 
mandments forever. . . . And mayest ihou never take 
away thy love from us. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
lovest thy people Israel." ' Beloved are Israel, whom 
the Holy One, blessed be he, surrounded with com- 
mandments, (bidding them) to have phylacteries on 
their heads and arms, a mezuzah on their door-posts, 
fringes on the four comers of their garments. . . , 
" Be distinguished," said the Holy One, blessed be 
he, to Israel, " by the commandments in order that 
yc may be pleasing unto me. Thou (Israel) art beau- 
tiful when thou art pleaang."* Indeed, there is not 
a single thing which is not connected with a command- 
ment, be it the farm, or the home, or the garments of 
the man, or liis flocks.* And it is on account of this 
fact thai Israel con^dercd themselves blessed tn the 
dty and in the field.* It is the very light sown for the 
righteous, God not having loved anything in the world 
which is not connected with a law.' 

■ Sec Singer, p. 69 1 Bmt. p. 164. CC lito BcntcliotI). 33 1 •. Singer, 
p. »rfi »&d 8ui. p. 347. * Si/rt. 75 i and panlleb. 

■7'.jr.4id. •7H.Knn,4. ^A'-m.^.,!?*; cf./^>r,6iw 
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THE JOY OF THE LAW 

Law and commandments, or as the Rabbinic expres- 
sion is, Torah and Mizwolh, have a harsh sound and 
are suggestive to the outsider of something external, 
forced upon men by authority from the outside, sinister 
and burdensome. The citations just given show that 
Israel did not consider them in that light. They were 
their very love and their very life. This will become 
clearer when we consider both the sentiment accom- 
panying the performance of the Law and the motives 
urging them. 

The nilta be nnaiP, the joy experienced by the 
Rabbinic Jew in being commanded to fulfil the Law, 
and the enthusiasm which he felt at accomplishing that 
which he considered to be the will of God, is a point 
hardly touched upon by most theological writers, and 
if touched upon at all, is hardly ever understood. 
Yet this "joy of the Law" is so essential an element 
in the understanding of the Law, that it "forms that 
originality of sentiment more or less delicate" which 
can never be conceived by those who have experienced 
it neither from life nor from literature. 
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How anxious a Jew was to cany out a law, and what 
joy he felt in fulfilling it, may be seen from the following 
storj', which perhaps dates from the very time when the 
Law was denounced as slaver)' and as the strength of 
sin. According lo Deut. 34 w, a sheaf forgotten in 
the harvest field belonged to the jwor; the proprietor 
bdng forbidden to go again and to fetch it. This 
prohlbilive law was called TTOS mXO, "the com- 
mandment with regard to forgetfulness." It was im- 
possible to fulfil it as long as one thought of it. In 
connection with this we read in the Tosephta: "It 
happened to a Chasid (saint) that he forgot a sheaf in his 
field, and was thus enabled to fulfil the commandment 
wilh regard to forgetfulness. Whereupon he bade his 
son go to the temple, and oSer for him a burnt -offering 
and a peace-offering, whilst he also gave a great banquet 
to his friends in honour of the event. Thereupon his 
son said to him: Father, why dost thou rejoice in this 
commandment more than in any other law prescribed 
in the Torah ? He answered, that it was the occurrence 
of the rare opportunity of accomplishing the will of 
God, even as the result of some oversight, which caused 
him so much delight." ' 

This joy of the Mizwah constituted the essence of the 
action. Israel, we arc told, receives especial praise for 
the (act that when they stood on Mount Sinai to receive 
the Torah, they all combined with one heart to accept 
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the kingdom of heaven in joy. The sons of Aaron, 
again, were glad and rejoicing when they heard words 
(of commandment) from the mouth of Moses. Again, 
"let man fulfil the comtDandments of the Torah with 
joy," exclaimed a Rabbi, "and then they will be 
counted to him as righteousness," ' The words, 
" Moses did as the Lord commanded him " (Num. 
37 22), are explained to mean that he fulfilled the Law 
with joy.' In a similar manner the words, " I have 
done according to all that ihou hast commanded me" 
(Deut. 26 u), are interpreted to signify, I have re- 
joiced and caused others to rejoice.' Naturally, it is 
the religionist of high standard, or as the Rabbis ex- 
press ii, "the man who deserves it," who realises this 
joy in the discharge of all religious functions, whilst 
to him "who deserves it not" it may become a trial 
of purification.* But the ideal is to obtain this quality 
of joy, or "to deserve it." The truly righteous rejoice 
almost unconsciously, joy being a gift from heaven to 
them, as it is said, "Thou (God) bast put gladness in 
my heart." ' 

This principle of joy in connection with the Minoak 
is maintained both in the Talmud and in the devo- 
tional literature of the Middle Ages. The general rule 
is; Tremble with joy when thou art about to fulfil a 

1 See MechiUa, 66 j ; T. K., 43 h. See alio S. E., p, 39. Cf. nho 
ibid.^ p. 95. 

^ Sifrt, tflb. * Ibid.. 119a. 

* Yema, 7a *, TTIBTB nsi t6 Wrtwa TOf. ' S. E., p. 97. 
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commandmenl.' God, his Salvation, and his Law, 
arc ihc three things in which Israel rejoices,' Indeed, 
as R. Bachyc Ibn. Bakudah declares, to mention one 
of the later moralists, it is this Joy experienced by the 
sweetness of the service of God which forms a part 
of the reward of the religionist, even as the prophet 
said, " Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; and 
thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart" (Jer. 15 le).' R. Bachye Ibn Chalwah, again, 
declares that the joy accompanying the carrjing out of 
a religious performance is even more acceptable to God 
than the Miswah itself. The righteous, he points out, 
feel this ineffable delight in performing God's will in the 
same way as the spheres and planets (whose various 
revolutions are a perpetual song to God) rejoice in their 
going forth and are glad in their returning;' whilst 
R. Joseph .\skari of Safed (axteenth cenlur}) makes 
joy one of the necessary conditions without which 
a law cannot be perfectly carried out.* And I may 
perhaps remark that this joy of the Miswah was a 
living reality even in modern times. 1 myself had 
once the good fortune to observe one of those old 
type Jews, who, as the first morning of the Feast of 
Tabernacles drew near, used to wake and rise soon 
after the middle of the night. Tlicre he sal, with 

> p. B. Z.. «. *P.K^ 147 0, 194 m. 

»yx trrtim rrrsr rnas'sn rram. 
' ntspn T3; ch. ."map. 

'SmBTVI, Wintw, 1879, p.9, Cf.aboJ 
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trembling Joy, awaiting impatiently the break of dawn, 
when he would be able to fulfil the law of the 
branches and the willows ! 

To give one or two further instances how many more 
things there are in the Synagogue and in the Law than 
are dreamt of by our divines, I shall allude to the 
Sabbath and to prayer. 

The institution of the Sabbath is one of those laws 
the strict observance of which was already the object 
of attack on the part of the compilers of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Nevertheless, the doctrine proclaimed in one 
of the Gospels that the Son of man is the Lord of the 
Sabbath, was also current among the Rabbis. They 
too teach that the Sabbath is delivered into the hand 
of man (to break it when necessary), and not man into 
the power of the Sabbath. ' And the Rabbis even laid 
down the ariom that a scholar living in a town, where 
there could be among the Jewish population the least 
doubt as to the question whether the Sabbath might 
be broken for the bene6t of a person dangerously sick, 
was to be despised as a man neglecting his duty ; every 
delay in such a case being fraught with grave conse- 
quences to the patient ; for, as Maimonides points out, 
the laws of the Torah are not meant as an infliction upon 
mankind, " but as mercy, loving-kindness, and peace." * 

The attacks upon the Sabbath have not abated. 
"The day is still described by almost every modem 

' MtehiUa, 104 a, 

*/ir. Yoma, 45 b. Cf. MwDonldei, yr[ a"fi nSV HD^n. 
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writer in the mosl gloomy colours, and long lists are 
given of ihe minulc observances connected with it, 
easily to be transgressed, which would necessarily make 
the Sabbath, instead of a day of rest, a day of sorrow 
and anxiety, almost worse than the Scotch Sunday, 
as depicted by continental writers." Even Haua- 
rath ' — who is something more than a theologian, 
for he also wrote history — is unable to see in 
the Rabbinic Sabbalh more than a day which is to 
be distinguished by a mere non -performance of the 
thirty-nine various sorts of work forbidden by the 
Rabbb on Sabbaths, such as sowing, ploughing, reap- 
ing, winnowing, kneading, spinning, weaving, skinning, 
tanning, writing, etc., etc., — a whole bundle of par- 
ticiples, in Ihe expounding of which the Pharisee took 
an especial delight.* Contrast this view with the 
prayer of R, Zadok, a younger contemporary of the 
Apostles, which runs thus: "Through the love with 
which thou, O Lord our God, lovesl thy people Israel, 
and the mercy which thou hast shown to the children 
of thy covenant, thou hast given unto us in love this 
great and holy seventh day." * This Rabbi, clearly, 
regarded the Sabbath as a gift from heaven, an cx- 
presMon of the infinite love and mercy of God, which 
he manifested toward his beloved children. Thus the 
Sabbath is celebrated by the very people who observe 

> Sec Schechler, Sftu/iti im JuJmitm, p. 197 Mf. 
■ (Hmwy t/t^ AV» TinamnU Tima, I m. 
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it, in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, 
as a day of rest and joy, of pleasure and delight, 
a day in which man enjoys some presentiment of the 
pure bliss and happiness which are stored up for the 
righteous in the world to come, and to which such ten- 
der names were applied as the " Queen Sabbath," the 
" Bride Sabbath," and the " holy, dearly beloved Sab- 
bath." Every foimder of a religion declares the yoke 
which he is about to put on his followers to be easy, 
and the burden to be light ; but, after all, the evidence 
of those who did bear the Sabbath yoke for thousands 
of years ought to pass for something. The assertion 
of some writers that the Rabbis, the framers of these 
laws, as students leading a retired life, suffered in no 
way under them, and therefore were unable to realise 
their oppressive effect upon the great majority of the 
people, is hardly worth refuting. The Rabbis belonged 
to the majority, being mostly recruited, as already 
pointed out in another place, from the artisan, trading, 
and labouring classes.' This very R. Zadok, whom I 
have just mentioned, says : " Make not the Torah a 
crown wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spade 
wherewith to dig ; " whilst Hillel conaders it as a mortal 
sin to derive any material profit from the words of the 
Torah.' 

The prayers of the synagogue are another case in 

point. That Jews could pray, that they had, be^dea 

the Temple, a synagogue service, independent of sacri- 

' See •bov«, p. 1 10. ' Atotk, 4 1. 
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fices and priests, docs not, as every student must have 
felt, fit in well with the view generally entertained of 
the deadly and deadening effects of the Law. The in- 
convenient Psalms of the later periods were easily 
neutralised by divesting them of all individualistic 
tendency, whilst the synagogue was placed under the 
superintendence of the Rabbis, " whose mechanical 
tendencies are well known." In their hands, wc are 
told, prayers turn into rubrics, and it iswiih an especial 
delight that theologians dwell on the Rabbinical laws re- 
lating to prayer, as, for instance, how many times aday 
a man ought to pray, the fixed hours for prayer, in what 
parts of the prayer an interruption is allowed, which 
parts of the prayer require more devotion than others, 
and similar petty little questions of religious casuistry 
in which the Rabbi, as an expert, if I may call him 
so, greatly delighted. But these writers seem to over- 
look the fact that the very framcrs of these petty laws 
were the main composers of the iiturg>'. And who can 
say what the Rabbi's feelings were when he wrote, for 
instance, "Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned"? 
The word "Father" atone suggests a world of such 
ideas as love, veneration, devotion, and childlike 
dependence upon God. It is easy enough to copy 
rubrics. They float on the surface of the so-called 
"Sea of the Talmud," and it requires only a certain 
indelicacy of mind, or what Renan would have called 
"the \-ulgarily of criticism," lo skim them off, and pass 
them on to the world as samples of Jewish synagogue 
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life. If Life and Times writers would only dip a Uttle 
deeper into this sea, they would notice how eaaly the 
Rabbis could disregard all these rubrics. The subject 
of prayer is too wide to be dealt with here even in a 
perfunctory manner, but a few passages at least may 
be cited which will illustrate the sentiment of the 
Rabbis with regard to this topic. Thus we read, 
with reference to Jer. 148: "God is the Mikweh of 
Israel, which word the Rabbis take to mean "the source 
of purity" (Israel's purification being established by 
attachment to God). " God says to Israel, I bade 
thee read thy prayers unto me in thy synagogues ; 
but if thou canst not, pray in thy house ; and if thou 
art unable to do this, pray when thou art in thy field ; 
and if this be inconvenient to thee, pray on thy bed; 
and if thou canst not do even this, think of me in thy 
heart." ^ Prayer is, indeed, as the Rabbis call it, 
' "the service of the heart " ; though man should praise 
the Holy One, blessed be he, with every limb in his 
body, even as David did who praised him with his head, 
with his eyes, with his mouth, with his ears, with his 
throat, with his tongue, with his lips, with his heart, 
with his reins, with his hands, with his feet, as it is 
said, " All my bones shall say, Lord who is like unto 
thee?" (Ps. 3510); nay. with his soul and his breath.* 

' /". ^T 157 ^, 158 fl, referring to the meaning "well" or "dstern" 
nthet lha.D "hope." 

* TaiiHiti, 2 a. Cf. Sifi-t. So a: M. T., 5 1, about the prayen of 
TTT (individaal). Sec iitehilta ef R. Simen, p. 151. Ct tdio above. 
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Prayer, and the recitation of the Shema, are among 
the things which keep the heart of Israel in exile 
awake,' and God requires of Israel that, at least in 
the time of jirayer, they should give him all their 
hearts; ' that is to say, that the whole of man should 
be absorbed in his prayer. " Prayer without devotion is 
like a body wilhout a soul," is a common Jewish 
proverb. Indeed, he who prays should direct his heart 
to heaven, nay, he must consider himself as if the 
very Divine Presence is facing him.' God himself 
teaches Israel how to pray before him ; * for nothing is 
more beautiful than prayer; it is more beautiful even 
than good works, and of more value than sacrifices.* 
It is the expression of Israel's love to God ; God longs 
for it.* Prayer is Israel's chiefest joy.^ When thou 
risest to pray, let thy heart rejoice within thee, since 
thou servest a God, the like unto whom there is none 
(Ps. 100 3). Hence the benediction in which Israel 
thank God that they are permitted to pray to 
him.* 

And here I must again be allowed an allusion to per- 
sonal reminiscences. The following passages in the 

> See Cant. KaSSa, y. a. » Tan., KSH 1, end. 

' See Brraehetk, 31 a, and SanhedrtH, 33 a, 

* See Rash Hashanah, 17*. Cf. above, 37. 

* See Sif^t, 71 b, and Tan., MSD t. 
•See-V. n 1161. 

' Sec Y«lkut to Ph. 100. Cf. M. T. to thii ehaplei. 

* See Jer. BctaekoA, 3 d (the lint linei on the top). Cf. Baer"! 
lemuki to the ]]aii oniO, p. 100. 
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Song of the Unity are recited in some congregations on 

the Eve of the Day of Atonement : — 

We are thy people and thy sheep, who delight to obey 

thy will. 
But how shall we serve, since our hand hath no power, 

and our sanctuary js burnt with fire ? 
How shall we serve without sacrifice and meat oBer- 

ing? for we are not yet come unto our rest, 
Neither is there water to wash away defilement ; lo 1 

we are upon unpurified ground. 
But I rejoice at thy word, and I am come according 

to thy bidding. 
For it is written, I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices, 

or thy burnt-offerings. 
Concerning your sacrifices and your burnt-offerings I 

commanded not your fathers. 
What have I asked, and what have I sought of thee but 

to fear me ? 
To serve with joy and a good heart ? 
Behold, to hearken is better than sacrifice, 
And a broken heart than pure offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 
In sacrifice and meat-offering thou delightest not; sin- 
offering and bumt-offering thou hast not asked. 
I will build an altar of the broken fragments of my 

heart, and will break my spirit within mc. 
The haughty heart I will humble; yea, the haughtiness 
mine eyes, and I will rend my heart I 
of the Lord. 
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Let it be 



[y broken spirit, that is thy sacrifice, 

acceptable upon thine altar I ' 
But only one who has seen the deep despair reflected 
on the faces of the worshippers, as they repeat the first 
stanzas bewailing the loss of sacrifices as a means of 
atonement, and the sudden transition to the highest 
degree of joy and cheerfulness at the thought expressed 
in the last stanzas, that it is neither burnt-offering nor 
meat-oflering which God requires, but that the heart 
is the real altar and the service of the heart the real 
sacrifice^ only one who has witnessed such a prayer- 
meeting will be able to conceive how little the capacity 
of the Rabbi to pray, and to rejoice in prayer, was 
affected by the rubrics, and how superficial is the com- 
mon conception of onlookers on this subject. 



■ In the preceding remarks we had a reference to a say- 
■■ing of R. Zadok, prohibiting the making of the Torah 
a means of aggrandising one's self, and another 
saying of Hillel to the same effect.* The saying 
in question closes with the words, " Lo, whosoever 
makes profit from the words of the Torah removes his 
life from the world."' This brings us to the subject 
of HDtP? {Liskmah), playing a very prominent part in 
Rabbinic literature. By Ltskmah is understood the 
performance of the Law for its own sake, or rather 

' Tln?T TP, first d»y. See Strviie s/ Iht Synagogue, D*vu and 
Adier, Loodon, 1906. vol. I, p. 41. 

* S«e above, p. 145. * AtoA, 4 ^, 
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for the sake of him who wrought (commanded) it, ex- 
cluding all worldly intentions. Thus, with regard to 
sacrifices, the words of Lev. i 9 (TlS RIITJ IT1) are 
explained to mean that the sacrifice must be brought 
with no other intention but that of pleasing him who 
created the world.' The service of God should be as 
gle-minded as he is single in the world, to whom 
this service is directed.' " It is pleasing unto me that 
I commanded and my will was done,"' With refer- 
ence to other laws, the injunction is, " Do the things 
(of the Torah) for the sake of him who wrought them, 
and speak in them for their own sake." * Indeed, 
the Torah is only then pure when man cleanses him- 
self from all sin, and from every thought of profiting 
by it, so that he must not expect of mankind to serve 
him or maintain him, because he is a scholar.' 
Nay, it is only the occupation with the Torah for its 
own sake which is life, " but if thou hast not per- 
formed the words of the Torah in this manner, they 
kill thee."* It is just this purity of motive which 
forms the main difference " between the righteous 
and the wicked, between him that servcth God and 

' T.^., J tvid &c. Cf. ZeiacAim, yj i. Sec also below, pp. 397 
■nd 198. 

' T. K., 43 d. See below, p. 258. • Sifrt, 39 a ind 54 a. 

k' See Nidatim, 61 a, reading oSmB. See, however, Sifrt, 
84 h. D. E. Z. (ed. Tftwrogi) has both readingi. Cf. Bichpr, Ag. 
TaH., I m. Duran in bis commcnlary to HUK, 5 i, bos the reading 
B'OiP dp'? 0.13 -is-n I'sCfi OC^. 
♦ MiehiUa ofR. SimoH, 98. 
* Stjrt, 131 b ; TaaHith, J a ; d. Bacher, /^. Tan^ 2 M. 
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him that serveth him not " (Malachi 3 is).' The 
same thing applies also to other laws. Two men 
feasted upon their Passover Iamb. The one ate it for 
the sake of the Misv>ak, ihe other devoured it in the 
maimer of a glutton. To the former they apply Ihe 
Scriptural words, " The righteous shall walk in them ; " 
to the latter, "The transgressor shall fall therein" 
(Hosea 14 10).' This is of course the highest ideal 
of ihe religionist, though not everybody could attain 
to this high degree, and some concessions were made 
in this respect. Hence such statements as " Let 
a man be occupied in the study of the Torah and 
the fulfilling of commandments even in the case 
when they are not performed for their own sake ; " 
but the statement doses with the words, " for 
this occupation will lead in the end to the desired 
ideal of the purer intention." This is in harmony 
with the sentiment expressed by another Rabbi, who 
was woni to pray, " May it be thy will that you 
bring peace . . . among those students who are oc- 
cupied in Ihe study of the Torah, both who do it for 
its own sake, and those who do not do it for its own 
sake. And that these latter may come to ultimately 
occupy themselves with it for its own sake." ' In any 
caae, this sel&sh occupation was considered as a Torah 
wanting b grace.* 

> 8m jr. r, 31 ■. 

■ Stc Mttir. *3 A See Kho Albo. /Uarimi, 3 t and a. 
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And let it be noticed that the notion of Liskmak 
escluded even the intention of fulfilling a law with the 
hope of getting such rewards as are promised by the 
Scriptures. Though the Rabbis never tired of urging 
the belief in reward and punishment, and strove to 
make of it a living conviction, they yet displayed a 
constant tendency to disregard it as a motive for action. 
The saying of Antigonos of Socho, " Be not like servants 
that serve their master with the view to receive re- 
ward," is well known,' All the commentators on the 
sayings of the Fathers explain this sentence as mean- 
ing that love pure and simple is the only worthy 
motive of the worshipper. But we must not look 
upon this saying of Antigonos as on one of those 
theological paradoxes in which divines of all creeds 
occasionally indulge. It is a sentiment running 
through the Rabbinic literature of almost every age. 
Thus the words in Deut. ii 13, "To love the Lord 
your God," are explained to mean: "Say not, I will 
study the Torah with the purpose of being called 
sage or Rabbi, or to acquire fortune, or to be rewarded 
for it in the world to come ; but do it for the sake of thy 
love to God, though the glory will come in the end." * 
The words in Ps. 112 1, "Blessed is the man who 
dclighteth greatly in his commandments," are inter- 
preted to mean, that he is blessed who delighteih 
in God's commandments, but not in the reward 
promised for his commandments.' This proves, by 



> ^ifld, I : 3. 



* Sifrt. 84 a. Cr. ftbove, p. 68. 
^ AiedaA ZaraA, 19 a. 
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ihe way, that the Rabbis could depart from the letter 
of the Scripture for the sake of the spirit, the succeeding 
verses in this very Psalm being nothing else than a 
description of the reward awaiting the pious man who 
fulfils God's commandmenls. Id anolhcr place, those 
who, in Wew of Prov. 3 16, look out for the good things 
which are on the left side of wisdom, namely, riches and 
honours, are branded as wicked and base.' And when 
David said, "I hate them that are of a double mind, 
but thy law do I love," he indicated by it, according to 
the Rabbis, his contempt for mixed motives in the ser- 
vice of God, as the Law should not be fulfilled either 
under compulsion or through fear, but only from the 
motive of love. Indeed, God bears evidence to the 
unselfishness of Israel and their full confidence in him, 
saying, " I gave them affirmative commands and they 
received them ; I gave them negative commands and 
they received them, and though I did not explain their 
reward, they said nothing" (making no objection),* In 
the devotional literature of the Middle Ages there is 
hardly a single work in which man is not warned 
against serving God with any intention ot recci%Tng 
reward, though, of course, the religionist is strongly 
urged to believe that God does reward goodness and 
does punish wickedness.* 

* Af. 7*., Ill) M, and ■'»/., 1191. 
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• See O-TOn ICC. Pkto*. p. 154. Cf. 



9 AiuUi, (TOTp laTD, 



H in JmJaitm, iJ tend, ibc OMf 01 



B. pp. 67 lef. anil 68 i/f . Cf. alxo Sch«cbll^ 



a aiiJ Sainl/imru. 
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Nor does salvation exactly depend on the number 
of the commandments man accomplishes. It is true 
that every law gives Israel an opportunity of ac- 
quiring merit {Zachulli), and inheriting thereby the 
worid to come ; for which reason the Holy One, blessed 
be he, multiplied to them Torah and commandments.' 
But this multipHcation only aims at an increase 
of opportunities enabling man to accomplish at least 
one law in a perfect manner, which alone possesses 
the virtue of saving. "Even he who has done 
one of those things (enumerated in the 15th Ps.) is 
valued as much as if he had done all those things 
and shall never be moved,' and only he shall not escape 
the mouth of Sheol who has not accomplished a angle 
law." ' But the accomplishmenl of this angle law must 
be, as already indicated, in the most perfect way. As 
R. Saadya Gaon states on Talmudic authority, 
the worshipper (Obed) is to be considered the man 
who at least set one law apart for himself which he 
should never transgress, or fall short of in any way.* 

t See Makiath, 33 J, M»hnah. Ct Tan. B.,^tn a, and Num. R., 
17 % uid Fried mann, DTIBSJ, p. aj. 

1 See AfaMiolh, 34 o; M.T.,ibi. Cf. rIso SanludriH, Sid. It 
tbould be remarked that the pirapliraic of the Rabbis of ihia Pi. and 
of Ez., iSi St J., implies even a. higher standard tban suggeiled b]r the 
literal lense of the Biblical text. 

« See the itatemetit of R. Jochanan in Maiko:M, ibid. Cf. Rftb- 
binowici in Variat Ltctioius, a. I. 

<niim rirax,5:!, HiiamhoriiriB/fr. A'i,iIAu«i«,6i <£ Atmn 
luch a law, the commandment of honouring father and 
mother ii giren there. 
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In confoimity with this is the view of Maimonides, who 
declares that it is an essential belief of the Torah that 
if a man fulfils even (only) one of the six hundred and ■ 
thirteen laws in a perfect manner, so that it is not 
accompanied by any worldly consideration but done 
for the sake of the love of God, he becomes thereby 
worthy of the life of the world to come.' Maimonides 
illustrates his point by the story of a Rabbi (of the 
Tannailic age), who was about to die the death of a 
martyr, but shortly before he suffered, he discussed 
with his friend his prospects of sharing in the Ufe of 
the world to come. The answer he received was to 
the effect that if ever there came "an action into his 
hands," he may hope for it ; that is, if he ever met with 
a case requiring a special effort to carry the law into 
effect. The Rabbi then remembered that in his ca- 
pacity as treasurer of the charities in his city such a case 
did occur, and that he performed his duty to the full. 
It is thus neither the martyrdom which he was to un- 
dergo nor the routine life in accordance with the law 
which may readily be expected of any Rabbi, but the / 
accomplishment of one commandment in a perfect l/ 
way that secures salvation.' Somewhat ^milar is the 

' See M»imonide«, Commentary to Afiiknah Maiketh, 3 «. tl li 
TuA impoMible that both R. Saadya and Mairoomdes were alio thinking 
of iiuhilla 33 *, where we read in the name of R. Nchemiah, " He 
who receives Bpon himself (even) a single law, in faith, is worthy (hat 
the Holy Spirit should (est upan him." 

' See Maimonides, ibid. Sec aJao Abadah Zarak, t8 a. Cf. Albc^ 
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following story : A certain Rabbi who held communion 
with Elijah asked the prophet one day when standing 
in the market whether he could discover among the 
crowd there any person destined for the life of the 
world to come. " No," answered the prophet. 
Subsequently Elijah perceived a certain person, then 
he said to the Rabbi, " This is the man of the world 
to come." Upon inquiry by the Rabbi, it was found 
that he was a jailer, and that he possessed the merit 
of watching over the chastity of the daughters of Israel, 
whom misfortune brought under his authority. A little 
later, the prophet again pointed out two more individ- 
uals as men of the'world to come. When the Rabbi 
asked after their profession they answered, "We are 
cheerful persons ajid cheer up the depressed ones. 
Again, when we see two persons quarrelling, we en- 
deavour to make peace between them." ' 

It must further be noted that even mere negative 
virtues are not without a certain saving power. "He 
who refrains from committing a sin, they reward him 
as if he accomplished a commandment.'" It should 
however be stated that this view is greatly modified by 
some other opinions that only admit the merit of this 
negative disposition when the temptation to sin was very 
great, or when the man out of conscientious scmplea 
abstained from an action, the sinful feature of which 

^ See Taani/i, 22 a and Jer. Taanilh, 64 *. Cf. »Ijo Albo, iUd. 
« See Misknah Makkolk, 3 11. Cf. Sifrt. 125 a, Kidduihin, 39 k, 
asAJtr. Kiddmhin^ 61 d. 
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was not fully established.' It is further modified 
by the following statement: "A man might thinlt," 
the Rabbis teach, "conadering that he avoids every 
opportunity of sin and is on his guard against evil 
(with his tongue) and falsehood, he can now indulge 
in sleep (idleness), neither committing sin nor doing 
good; therefore it is said 'Depart from evil and do 
good,'" (Ps. 34 It). And by "good" is meant the 
occupation with the Torah.' 

The real motive of this enthusiasm for the Law must^ 
be sought in other sources than the hope of reward, 
Those who keep the commandments of God are his' 
lovers. And when the lover is asked, Why art thou 
carried away to be burned, stoned, or crucified ? he an- 
swers, Because 1 have studied the Torah, or, Because I 
have circumcised my son, or. Because I have kept the 
Sabbath; but he considers the suffering as wounds in- 
flicied upon him for the sake of his beloved one, and 
his love is returned by the love of God.' The Law is 
thus a means of strengthening the mutual relations of 
love between God and his people.' The fulhlment of 
the Law was, in the eyes of the Rabbis, a witnessing 
on the part of the Jews to God's relationship to the 
world. " Why does this man," they say, " refrain from 
work on the Sabbath? why does he close his business 
on the seventh day? He does so in order to bear 

-. JCOimkut. 6t dC a. ako jVLT"., 1 1. 
# Mil 19 c, and JT. r.. I (. 
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■witness to the fact of God's creation of tlie world, 
and to his providence over it." ' The Law, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, was a source of holiness. Each 
new commandment with which God blesses Israel 
adds holiness to his people; but it is holiness which 
makes Israel to be God's own.' They deduce this 
doctrine from Exod. 20 30, which verse they explain 
to mean that it is the fact of Israel being holy men 
cnp '8?3H which ^ves them the privilege of belong- 
ing to God. Hence the formula in many benedictions: 
" Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, . . . who hast 
sanctified us by thy commandments, and found delight 
in us." " Another version of the same sort is, " Be- 
loved are the commandments by which the Holy One, 
blessed be he, exalted the seed of his friend Abraham 
and gave them unto Israel with the purpose of beauti- 
fying and glorifying them; whilst Israel, his holy 
people, and his inheritance, glorify his name for the 
commandments and statutes he gave them. And il is 
because of these commandments that Israel are called 
holy.' These reasons, namely, the motive of love, the 
privilege of bearing witness to God's relationship to the 
world, the attainment of holiness in which the Law 
educated Israel, as well as the other spiritual motives 
which I have already pointed out, such as the joy felt 

' See Mtchilla, 104 a. ' 3iil., 98 a. » Bact. p. 198. 

* Sec ~daT\ "ytD, cd. Manlua. 116 b. The diclion of the puuge 
sbowi that it hu been taken Truia tome ancient Midrub. See ilio 
above, p. 147. and below, p. 309. 
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by the Rabbis in the perfonnance of the Law and the 
harmony which the Rabbis perceived in the life Hved 
according to the Torah, were the true sources of Israel's 
enthusiasm for the Law. At least they were powerful 
enough with the more refined and nobler minds in Israel 
to enable them to dispense utterly with the motives of 
reward and punishment; though, as in every other 
religion, these lower motives may have served as con- 
current incentives to a majority of believers. 



THE ZACHUTH OF THE FATHERS 
Imputed Righteousness and Imputed Sin 

The last chapter having treated of the righteousness 
achieved through the means of the Law and the sin 
involved by breaking it, it will be convenient to 
deal here with the doctrine of the fllSK ni3t (the 
Merits of the Fathers), the merits of whose righteous- 
ness are charged to the account of Israel. This doc- 
trine plays an important part in Jewish theology, and 
has its counterpart in the belief that under certain 
conditions one person has also to suffer for the sins of 
another person. We have thus in Judaism both the 
notion of imputed righteousness and imputed sin. 
They have, however, never attained such ^gnificance 
either in Jewish theology or in Jewish conscience as it 
is generally assumed. By a happy inconsistency, in 
the theory of salvation, so characteristic of Rabbinic 
theology, the importance of these doctrines is reduced 
to very small proportions, so that their effect was in 
the end bene&dal and formed a healthy stimulus to 
conscience. 

The term T\'W (Zackulh) is not to be found in the 
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Bible, though the verb occurs in the sense of being pure 
or of being cleansed.' In the Rabbinic literature, the 
verb riDl is sometimes used as a legal term meaning to 
be acquitted, to be in the right, to have a valid claim; 
whilst the noun Zachuth means acquittal.' Occa- 
sionally it also means to be worthy of a thing, or to be 
privileged,* In the pi'el it means to argue, to plead for 
acquittal.' Further, in a theological sense, to lead 
to righteousness,' to cause one or to give one the 
opportimity to acquire a merit, while the noun Zachulh 
is used in the sense of merit, virtue, which under 
certain conditions have a protective or an atoning 
influence.* 

For the sake of obtaining a clearer view of the 
subject, which is rather complicated, we shall treat it 
under the following headings: (i) The Zachulh of 
a Pious Ancestry; (2) The Zachulh of a Pious Con- 
temporary; (3) The Zachulh of the Pious Posterity. 

(i) The Zachulh of the pious ancestry may generally 
be described as the mSR n3t (the Zachulh of the 
Fathers), but the term Fathers is largely limited in Rab- 
binic literature to the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, God's covenant with whom is so often ap- 

I Sm Micih 6 111 Ps. ti9 1; Job 35 t, 

* See £ai<i Metiak, 107 b\ MUknak, ibid., 1 t; Misknak Sanktdrin, 
4 1. See Jutrow'i DittioHary, i.v. See alio Baclier, Ttrmimelegit, 

* See into, 170; CiagigaA, j *. 

* See, fur tnitance, Misknak SanAti/riH, 3 t. 
"See AiviA, $ w. ' See/tr. KUdmkim, 61 d, ■nd P. R., 38*. 
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pealed to already in the Bible. The Rabbinic rule is, 
"They call not Fathers but the three (patriarchs), and 
they call not Mothers but four" {Sarah, Rebeccah, 
Rachel, and Leah).' The last statement with regard to 
the Mothers suggests also that there is such a thing as 
the mnas msi {the Zackulh of the Mothers). This is 
in conformity with the Rabbinic statement in reference 
to Lev. 26 42 regarding God's remembering his covenant 
with the patriarchs, that there is also such a thing as 
the covenant with the Mothers." In another place 
they speak even distinctly of the Zackulh 0/ the 
Mothers, "If thou seest the Zackulh of the Fathers 
and the Zackulh of the Mothers, that they are on the 
decline, then hope for the grace of God." * And it 
would even seem that they would invoke the Zackulh 
of the Mothers together with the Zackulk of the Fathers 
in their prayers on public fasts prescribed on the occa- 
aon of general distress.* In connection with the same 
verse (Lev. z6 42), the Rabbis speak also of the cove- 
nant with the Tribes ("the servants of the Lord"), 
to whom God has also sworn as he did to the patriarchs, 

' Bcraiholk, 16 i. See, however, D. E. Z.. ch. I. where Ibcjr tpeilc of 
ieTcn Falhers who enteced into m. covenant with God. la Sirack 
(boding to c. 44), the expression Fathers is even more etlensive. 

" T.iC..\\ii. 

' See Jer. Sankt^in, 27 d, and Ln. R,, 36 0. Cf. commentaiiei. 
and yet alio Canl. R., 2 t. 

* See Pieudo .Jonathan to Exod. iS and Mitkitla, 54 a. In our 
liturgy, the invocation lo the Zaihulh of the Mothers i> very nrc. A 
Piyui (hymn) by R. GershoiD b. Judah, recited on the eve of IbS 
New Year, bM * reference to the coreiuDt of the Mothen. 
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and whose Zachuth Moses is also supposed to have 
invoked, as he did thai of the Fathers.' 

It is, however, the Zackulk of the Fathers which 
figures most prominently in Rabbinic literature. The 
thought of the crealion of the Fathers preceded the 
creation of the world.' They are the rocks and the 
hills,* but also the foundations of the world, for it is 
on their Zachuth that the world is based.* Abraham 
is the very peira on which the Holy One, blessed be 
he, established the world,* as it is said, "For the 
foundations of the earth are the Lord's" (t Sam. 2 8), 
whilst the Zachuth of the Fathers is also occasionally 
called " rock," ' 

It is true that the Fathers are not considered abso- 
lutely perfect. They could not, according to some 
authorities, stand the rebuke (or judgement) of God.' 
And though their position is so exalted that their 
abode would have been translated into the regions 
above had they wished it, nevertheless, they did not 
receive the epithet "Holy" until they died,* Yet, in 
general, they are considered as the greatest and 

> T. A'h Itlt; ExtJ. ^., 44 t (M w. Cf. lu. 63 11. See >1» 
P. JE, 191 a. 

' P. X. E., 3. Cr Gen. R^ 1 t. 

* See Mtckilla, 54 d, ind Sifrt, 140 o. a. also EMod. R, 1% 1. 
' Fjcfd. P.. 15 •. 

' See YaUuHa /V*/. , f 766, reproduced rroin the YilandeHU. Cf. 
•bovc, p. 59. 

• See YaliuHo Ptnl.. % 763, reproduced from the YelamdiHU. 
' « ArathiH, 16 a. * M. T^ 16 1. See «]«o commeDtarr. 



1 ' See Arachim, I 
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the most weighty among Israel,' except the King 
Messiah, according to certain Rabbis also except 
Moses.* It is because of the Zachutk of the Fathers, 
or the Covenant with the Fathers, that Israel was 
redeemed from Egypt.' That Moses was permitted 
to ascend Mount Sinai and to mingle there with the 
celestials and receive the Torah, was also for the sake 
of the Zachutk of the Fathers.* When Israel sinned 
in the desert (by the worshipping of the golden calf)t 
Moses uttered ever so many prayers and supplications 
and he was not answered. Indeed, his pleading for 
Israel lasted not less than forty days and forty nights, 
but all in vain. Yet when he said, "Remember Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob thy servants" (Exod. 3213), 
his prayer was heard at once.' One Rabbi gels so 
exalted at the thought of the Zackuth of the Fathers 
that he exclaims to the effect : Blessed are the children 
whose fathers have a Zachutk, because they profit by 
their Zachuth ; blessed are Israel who can rely upon 
the Zachuth of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, it is 
their Zachutk which saved them. It saved them on 
the occasion of the exodus from Egypt, when they 
worshipped the golden calf, and in the times of Elijah, 

' Sec Sifre, 94 a. 

' Se« Tan. B., i 70, text and comment srj. uid Sifrt, 27 b, 

' See Exod. R., t k. See alio Mechi/lii, 4S a, where Ihe p>tn>rchi 

are de»cribed aa sinless. The opioioES aeem to have been divided. 

CT. KniMt *nCO, ed. Buber, 35 a. See ilso NRchmanides' ci 

Gtn. J?., a8 1 and 1. * Siaiiali, 41 a, Ct £xaii. A., 44 1. 
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and so in every generation,' Indeed, Israel is com- 
pared to a vine, because as the vine is itself alive, but 
is supported by dead wood, so Israel is living and last- 
ing, but is leaning upon the deceased Fathers.' It is by 
reason of this support, that the righteous deeds of the 
Fathers arc remembered before God. "Who was so 
active before Ihee (God) as Abraham, the lover of God ? 
Who was so active before thee as Isaac, who allowed 
himself to be bound upon the altar? Who was so 
active before thee as Jacob, who was so thankful to 
God?"' Therefore, whenever Israel comes into dis- 
tress they call into remembrance the deeds of the 
Fathers.* 

Besides the Zachutk of the Fathers, xa-r' i^ox^v 
limited to the patriarchs, there is also apparently the 
Zachulh of every man's ancestry. The father, we 
are taught, transfers (nSIl) to his son the benefits of 
beauty, strength, wealth and wisdom and (old) age.' 



Af. Btr., cb. to. * £zw£ R., 44 1- Cf. Lev. R., 36 *. 

See CanL R., 1 *. The ipeciml kctivitie* here aie lappUed from 
ff-'. P- 73 *■ 

Aggadalh Shir Haskirim, p. 14. With regard to the MCti&ce at 
luac, plftving such an impoctani part in (he liturgy, sec Midrasktm to 
GeD.,ch. la; P. K.. 15411 and A, lent and notes, and P. ^.,171 4. «nd 
reference given there. Cf. alia MUG., 314 uq., and Beer, Ltttn 
Abrahams, pp. 57 uq,, 175 stq. 

' Miihnixk Eduyolk, % «. Cf. Tostpkta, Hid., p. 456. and Toiffihta 
SanMedriH, 4 n, and /er. Kiddushin, 6t a. See aUo 63 (, and refer- 
encei, and Tan. B., 1 it i. Cf. aUo A'inyan TeraA ,■ A. X. N„ 
55 i, note II, and 60 1, note 14, and Fried mann, QTUOJ, pp. 19 and a 
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Though these benefits are all personal and merely 
hereditary, it would seem that they were not quite 
dissociated in the mind of the Rabbis from the notion 
connected generally with Zachuth and its theological 
possibilities. This is the impression, at least, we 
receive from the remark of one of the ancient Rabbis, 
who declares that these benefits cease with the moment 
man has attained his majority, when he becomes 
responsible for his conduct, and that it depends upon 
bis own actions whether these benefits should continue 
ur not.' In the well-known controversy between the 
patriarch Rabban Gamaliel the Second and his oppo- 
nents, the genera! opinion was that preference should 
be given to R. Eliczer b. Azariah, above other nomi- 
nees, because he was a man who enjoyed the Zachuth 
of his fathers, having been a descendant of Ezra.' 
"The son of fathers" (that is, a man of noble descent) 
was generally respected, though some would place 
him below the scholar or "the son of the Torah." * 
Indeed, he who had Zachuth of his fathers was 
thought that he could with less risk expose himself 
to danger than any other man,* They were also 
considered fit to act as the representatives of com- 
munities. "Let all men," said a Rabbi, "who are 

' See Taitphta EJuyoA, itid., and compare Miimonide*' commeD- 
tir; to the Afishnak, ibid. From the refercDcei pven in A. R. N., ibid., 
uij Friedmano, D'DBDl, Hid., it is also evideal that the IiaQirerring of 
benefits Rrc a ipecial privilege of the righteoui. Cf. also the Rtsftma 
aftkt Gioniat, ed. Hackavy, p. 176. 

* BtradoAt 27 a. * See MenatkaA, 53 d. • See SiaStaik, tag t. 
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labouring with a Congregation (that is, leaders of 
communities occupied in social duties), act with them 
in the name of heaven, for the Zachulh of the fathers 
sustains them." And the larger the number of these 
zigbteous fathers, the more effective is the Zackutk by 
iriiich their children profit,' 

All these statements, however, with their exaggerating 
importance of the Zachulh of a righteous ancestry, 
Me greatly qualified by another series of Rabbinic 
statements, reducing the Zachulh to small proportions. 
With regard to the Zachulh of the Fathers (or patri- 
archs), we have the astonishing assertion by the Rabbis 
that this Zachulh was discontinued long ago. The 
passage in question begins with the words, "When did 
the Zachulh of the Fathers cease?" In a parallel 
passage, it runs, "How long did the Zachulh of the 
Fathers last?" Various dates are fixed by various 
Rabbis, but none of them is later than the age of I 
the King Hezekiah, The Scriptural proofs adduced 
by these Rabbis are not very cogent. The way, how- 
ever, in which the question is put impresses one 
with the conviction thai this cessation of the Zachulh 
of the Fathers was a generally accepted fact and that the 
only point in doubt was the exact date when this cessa- 
tion took place.' But when this date was reached, 
the Holy One, blessed be he, exclaimed, "Until now 
you possessed the Zachulh of the Fathers, but lor the 

t vfiod, 1 11. Sec alio Af. T., S9 1. 

tSetStaiiati.SSa; Jtr. SaHMtdrim, iT d ; tad Lm. X^ 3i *■ 
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future, every one will depend on his own actions. I 
shall not deal with you as I dealt with Noah (who, 
according to certain Rabbis, protected with his Zachuik 
his unworthy sons). Fathers will no longer save their 
children." ' Of course, Israel need not despair, for 
when every Zachulh of the ancestral piety disappears, 
Israel can always fall back on the grace of God, never 
to be removed.' Thus on the day when the Holy One, 
blessed be he, will judge Israel, the latter will look at 
the Fathers that they should plead for them, but there 
is no father who can save his son, and no man can 
save his brother in this distress. Then they will lift 
up their eyes to their Father in Heaven. In another 
place, the same thought is expressed to (he following 
effect : Those generations (who passed through dis- 
tress) will say imto him, " Master of the World, those 
of yore had the Fathers, whose Zachulh stood by them, 
but we arc orphans, having no father, but thou hast 
written, ' For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy ' " 
(Hosea 141).* There is however one Rabbi who ob- 
jects to all the dates given, maintaining that the Zachulh 

1 Ai- Ber.. ch. lo. The authority of Ag. Bit. seems to be sn old 
Baraitha. Cf. Midraih TaitHnim, p. 62, g 9, where it even seems 
Ihst the Zaihulh of Noah contmupd much longer than the ZaciiUi of 
the Fathers, Iitiel ooly living on the ZachuA ol the commandmenl*. 
See also TdH. XX"', | IJ, with reference to Gen. 51 u, where the remaik ii 
nude that the ZatiulA of (honest) handirraft is grei.ter than the 
Zachulh of the Fathers. Cf. Btrachoth, Si. 

' Lev.R; ibid. See above, p. 173, note 3, with regard to the ZachMh 
of the Mothers. 

See M. T., izi 1; Ag. Btr., ch. 83. 
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of the Fathers lasts forever, and that Israel can always 
appeal to it, as it is said, "For the Lord, thy God, 
is a merciful God; he will not forsake ihee, neither 
destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy fathers 
which he sware unto them" {Deut. 4 3i).' This, 
however, is more of an appeal to the covenant with the 
Fathers than to the Zachulh, the covenant being un- 
conditional and everlasting, independent of Israel's 
actions.* "And the truth of God endureth forever" 
(Ps. n; 2), is the covenant which God has established 
with the Fathers.* This is in accordance with the 
remark of one of the medifeval commenlators of the 
Talmud, who says, "Though the Zachulh of the 
Fathers has ceased, the covenant of the Fathers never 
ended." He points to the liturgy where we bring into 
remembrance the covenant, not the Zachulh, of the 
Fathers.* Another commentator, again, explains that 
it is only the very wicked who may not rely any longer 

I /tr. Sanfudrin, ij d, Cf. Lee. R., 39 •. 

* Remarksblc ia Ihe expreuion In the MichiUa of R. Simon, p. 94, 

craa n^sr msK rrna, 

* M. r„ii7i. 

* See Taittfolh Shabhalh, 55 a. The appeal to the Zachulh of ihe 
Fatheii il hardly [epreaealed in the original prayen, eiccpl if we t^c 
u lach the words, "who remcmberest the pious deeda of the patri- 
archs," in the firat benediction of tbe Eighteen Benedictioni. Tbne 
wordi, however, ate omitted in the moit ancient venioni of the 
Eighteen Benedictions. To the cirutnanl with the Fathers, however, 
we have a very emphatic appeal in the A/md/ (Additional) Prayer of 
the New Year. It is in the later liturgy where the Zachulh at the 
Fathers plays such an important part. See Zunr, Synagogale Poisii, 
p. 455. Cf. Re». S. Levy'i OrigiHol Virliu, p. 7. 
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on the Zachutk of the Fathers, whilst the righteous 
still profit by it. He further suggests that together 
with prayer the Zachuih of the Fathers may prove 
efficacious even now. This opinion receives some 
support from a statement of an ancient Rabbi, who 
declares that the Zachuih of the Fathers, which was so 
potent a factor on the occasion of the exodus from 
Egypt, would have been of little use but for the fact 
that Israel did repentance in time, ance there was 
against their account also the consideration that they 
were soon to commit the sin of the golden calf.' 
Generally, it may be stated that the Zachuih of the 
Fathers still retained its hold on Jewish consciousness, 
at least in its aspect of the covenant, if not directly, 
as a fountain of grace on which the nation can rely 
at all times. In fact, the two aspects are sometimes 
closely combined. Thus we are told that God removes 
the sin of Israel on account of the Zackuth of the 
conditions (or covenant) which he made wdth .\braham, 
their father (between the Pieces).' Again, " When 
Moses the Prophet began to say those words (the Curses 
of Deut. 28 ifMw) ... the Fathers of the World 

1 See the commenlaries to Lev. R., 36 •, and Exed. X., I ti, CT, 
B«er, Libiit Abrahumi, p. 30i sig. 

" See Cant. R., 1 h. Cf. Gen. 15 w. Cf. ilso Dtui. P., z n, where 
the verse to prove the eRect of the ZactuiA al the Fathen upon the 
redcmplion is Deut. 4 ti, " For the Lord . . . will not . . . forget the 
covenant of thy fathen which he swaie unto them." See also Dttll, 
X., 6 4, where they speak of the Zoirhulh of the Falhets, the covenaiit 
and the oathi, which are aftctwardi reduced to the Zackulh of the 
Fathers alone. 
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(the patriarchs) lifted their voices from their graves 
. , . and said, 'Woe to our children when they are 
guilty, and all these curses come upon them. How 
will they bear them? Will he make an end of 
them, as our Zachulh will not protect them, and there 
will be no man who will pray for them?' Then there 
came a daughter voice from the high heavens, and thus 
she said, 'Fear not, ye Fathers of the World. Even 
if the Zachulh of the generations should cease, your 
Zachulh will never end, nor will the covenant I made 
with you be dissolved and (these) will protect them.'" • 
It was different with the Zachulh of the fathers, or 
ancestral piety in general, where no such covenant 
exists. Various passages have also been reproduced 
in proof of the Rabbinic belief in this Zachulh.' It is 
hardly necessary to remind one of the BibUcal au- 
thority for this belief, the very Decalogue containing 
the words, " For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourlh generations of them that hate me; 
and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments" (Exod. 30. b and 6). 
Some Rabbis, urging the plural "unto thousands," 
{meaning at least two thousand), infer from this that 
the period of grace is to last 6ve hundred times as 
long as that of punishment,' the visiting of iniquity 
extending only to the third and fourth generations. 



' Ptfitda-JeHaihan, Deut. iS u. * See above, p. 175 ttq, 

* See Toufio SoUh, 19S1 Selah, \ia. Cf. Yama, ^ta. 
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^^^P Other Rabbis explain these words to stand for 
^^^^ generations of indefinite number and without end,' 
or, as it is expressed in another place, by the accom- 
phsbment of a religious act man acquires merit for 
himself and for his posterity, "until the end of all 
generations." ' But this Zachulk experiences many 
limitations. Thus, with reference to Dcut. , 7 9, in 
which the extension of this Zachulh is confined to a 
thousand generations, and which the Rabbis took as 
contradicting the verse just quoted from Exodus 
(extending it to two thousand generations), the ex- 
planation is given that this former verse refers to cases 
in which those who transfer the merit serve God only 
through motives of fear; hence, their merit is not so 
enduring and is subject to limitations in time.* The 
Zachuth, thus to have a more lasting effect, has to be ac- 
quired by the highest degree of perfection in the service 
of God, which is that accomplished through the motive 
of love. But even of more importance are the limita- 
tions made on the part of those who are to profit by 
^^^ these merits. We are referring to the emphatic state- 
^^K ment of Hiliel, who said, "If I am not for myself, 
^^H who is for me, and being for myself, what am I ?" which 
^*W is explained to mean, "I must work out my own sal- 

' Mickilla. 68 i. Cf. &l>o 31C rpS to Deul. 7 ». 
* T. K., 37 a. Cf. aim Yuma, S7 a. where it ii il&ted lh*l both 
Zathutk and guilt have Iheir eflect until the cud of all gencralioni, 
' Sc« Salah, 31 a. S«e Ruhi'* commentaij' ai to the meaoing of fear 
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vBtion, yet how weak are my unaided efforts !" ' This 
interpretation is supported by a paraphrase given of 
it in an older source. " If I have not acquired merit for 
myself, who will acquire merit for me, making mc 
worthy of the life of the world to come? I have no 
father, I have no mother, I have no brother" (upon 
whose merits I can rely).' A similar opinion of the Rab- 
faisis expressed wiih reference to Deut. 32 39, "Fathers 
save not their children: Abraham saved not Ishmael, 
Jacob saved not Esau ; brothers save not brothers, . , . 
Isaac saved not Ishmael, Jacob saved not Esau. All 
the money in the world established no ransom, as it is 
said, 'Surely a brother redeemeth not a man, nor 
giveth to God a ransom for him" {Ps. 49 fl).* Again, 
"Let not a man say, my father was a pious man, 
I shall be saved for his sake. Abraham could not 1 
save Ishmael, nor could Jacob save Esau." • Indeed, | 
it would seem as if this were a generally accepted 
axiom, expressed in the words, "A father cannot save 
the son." ' In the face of such statements, some of 
which became almost proverbial, there can be no 
doubt that the Zackuik of the fathers in no way served 1 
to silence the conscience of the individual, relieving him I / 
from responsibility for his actions. What this Zachuth \ 

1 AietH, 1 u. Cr. T*yloi on tba Mying. S<e alio A. R. X., 17 i, 
.58. 

*SnSi/rt, ijgi. cr, Targum toPi.49 • (i>4 10, kuthorUeil vertioii. 
S«e alio A. R. N^ iiiJ., and SankiiiriH, 104 •>■ 

* M. T., 46 a. ' Sanhtdrin, ibid. 
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served mostly to establish was the consciousness of 
the historic continuity, and to increase the reverence 
for the past which has thus become both foundation 
and inspiration. But this very idea brought Israel 
new duties. "We are thy people," runs an old prayer, 
"the children of thy covenant, the children of Abraham, 
thy friend ... the seed of Isaac ... the congregation 
of Jacob, thy first-born son. . . . Therefore it is 
our duty to thank, praise, and glorify thee, to bless, to 
sanctify, and to oi^er praise and thanksgiving unto 
thy name." ' And it is in the end the grace of God 
himself to which the congregation of Israel appeals. 
The congregation of Israel says to the holy one, 
blessed be he : We have no salvation but in thee, we 
hope only in thee.^ Again, when Israel comes into 
distress, they say unto the Holy One, blessed be he: 
Redeem us ! but God says unto them : Are there 
among you righteous and God-fearing men (by whose 
Zachulh they could profit)? They answer: In the 
former times of our ancestors, the days of Moses, 
Joshua, David, Samuel, and Solomon, we had (such 
righteous men), but now, the longer the exile lasts, 
the darker it becomes. Then God says, " Trust in my 
Name, and my Name will save you." ' Again, the 
congregation of Israel said before the Holy One, 
blessed be he, "It is not for the sake of our righteous- 
ness and the good deeds we possess, that thou wilt 

1 See anger, p. 8; B«ei, p. 45. * S«e Af. T., 88 1. 
■ See Af. T,, Jt 1 uid reference*. 
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save US, but whether to-day or to-morrow, deliver us 
for the sake of thy righteousness." ' And indeed, it 
was for his Name's sake that he redeemed them from 
Egypt ; thai he brought them to the Holy Land was 
also for his Name's sake, not for the sake of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and so will the future redemption 
from Edom be effected for his Name's sake.' 

Corresponding to the ancestral piety is the ances- 
tral sin, which is charged, as Indicated above, to the 
account of posterity that it may be made to suffer 
for it. As in the case of imputed righteousness, so 
they had also for the belief in imputed sin Biblical 
authority in the words of the Decalogue, "Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me" (Exod. 
20 B), But it did not escape the Rabbis that this is 
in contradiction with the verse, "The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers: every man 
shall be put to death for his own sin" (Deut. 24 w). 

I Jtf. T., 71 % 

*Ste Jlf. T., 107 1. Thii is in contradict ion to the xalemcnt made 
aboTi;, p. 174, that it wu the ZacAuth of tbe Faihen which wai efTec- 
ti*c at the redemption from Egypt, According to other Rabbii at 
CTCr; ledemption bath in tbe piut and in the future, viriou* facton 
come ialo caniidcratioa, aioong ihcm the Zoihuik of the Fathen and 
repentance. See also At. T., 1 [4 i, and referencei given there, with 
regard to the Zachuti which was eflective on the occaiion of that 
ledemptian. Qf. Jer. Taanm.biJ; M. T., Io6»; DiiU. li.,»vk; 
P. R., 1S4 b. Tbe lait addi. " It is repentance which causei the mercy 
of Cod and the Zachmtit of the Father* (to be effective)." 
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They tried to meet this difficulty by explaining that 
children are made to suffer for the sins of their fathers 
only when they perpetuate the wicked deeds of their 
parents, in which case they are considered as idealical 
with their parents, for whose sins they are thus punished 
in addition to their own.' Rather interesting is the 
way in which one of the Rabbis puts this contradiction: 
" When the Holy One, blessed be he, said unto Moses, 
that he was visiting the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, Moses answered, ' Master of the world, how many 
wicked people have begot righteous children ? Shall they 
share in the sins of iheir parents ? Terah worshipped 
images, and Abraham his son was righteous; Hczekiafa 
was righteous, whilst his father Ahaz was wicked. . . . 
Is it proper that these righteous sons should be ptin- 
ished for the sins of their fathers?' Thereupon, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, said unto him, ' Thou hast in- 
structed me well. By thy life, I shall remove my words 
and will establish thy words,' as it is said, 'Fathers 
shall not be put to death for their children,' etc. (Deut. 
34 la). 'By thy life, I will ascribe (these words) to 

1 See OhMos and Pscude-Janalhan lo tbc verae in Eiodui. Joi». 
htdrin, 17 k cr. »Uo Mickilla, 78 b and 1 14 a, and P. K., ibf \ u 
well u T. K., iia^, with rerercncc to Lev. 26 as. Nichmtnidci in tut 
conuDcnUrj to Illia passage in Exodus cxplaiDi thii contradiction that 
tbe viiitiog of tbc situ of the Tatbers takes place only id the cue of 
idolatry, whilst in othei sins tbe lufTcring or the punishment is conliiied 
to the individual who cotninilted tbe crime. However, be give! no 
Rabbinicil authority Tor this opinion. Perhaps he was thiaking of 
MithiUa 68 a, which explains that it i« only in the case of idotattj that 
an tup Sk, whilst in the case of other sini he U pOm DVTl- 
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thy name,' as il is said, ' But the children of the murder- 
ers he slew not: according unto that which is written 
in the book of the law of Moses, wherein the Lord 
commanded, saying, "The fathers shall not be put to 
death for the children,'"" etc. {2 Kings 14 6).* The 
same contradiction the Rabbis also saw between Exodus 
ao 6 and EzekicI 18 20, "The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniqiuty of the 
son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him," and tried to reconcile it in the following way ; That 
in the case of a man who is righteous, his wicked pos- 
terity is not hable to suffer for their own sins so quickly, 
the punisliment being suspended for a lime by the 
merits of their fathers; but in the case that a man is 
wicked, the visiting of his sins upon his wicked posterity 
will hasten the judgement of God, so that his children 
will at once be punished for their outt evil deeds. In 
no case, however, will they suffer for the sins of their 
fathers.' Other Rabbis, however, saw in this contradic- 
tion a direct prophetic improvement upon the words of 
the Torah. " Moses said, ' God visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the children,' but there came Ezekiel and re- 
moved it and said, 'The soul that sinneth, it shall die,'"* 
' See Num. X^ 19 «s. ' Sec Atickilla of R. Siman, p, 106, 

• Makiuh. 24 a, Ct. also ^g. Ber., ch. 10, where it would leen 
that there wai a cerlain poinl in hislocy when neither ancestral right- 
couinm nor tnceitral wickedness were of tie) conMijueiice to the 
I childien, J 

k 1 
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The prophelic view is the one generally accepted by 
the Rabbis.' As an exception we may perhaps con- 
sider the sin of Adam, causing death and decay to 
mankind of all generations.' When the Holy One, 
blessed be he, created Adam, the first, he took him 
around all the trees of the Paradise and he said to 
him: " See my works, how beautiful and excellent they 
are. All that I have created I have created for thy 
sake. Take heed that thou sinnest not and destroy my 
world. For if thou hast sinned, there is none who can 
repair it. And not only this, but thou wilt also cause 
death to that righteous man (Moses), . . ." It is to 
be compared to a woman with child who was in prison. 
There she gave birth to a son, whom she brought up 
within Ihe prison walls before she died. Once the King 
passed before the door, and the son began crying: 
" My master, the King 1 Here was I bom, here was 

' See OTDn "IBO, Parroii, pp. js and 39, tot some intereidDg 
lemicki and fine distiDctioni on thii point. See alto Schcchter, 
SttuHt! iH Judaism, p. 366 stj. 

s See Ecclii. R., 7 w, but sec also Gen. R., 14 «, Ct T. JC., I7 d. 
Cf. JViim. R., 9 49. Cr. Pt^'e Fidii, p. 675 (86;), who seems, however, 
to have tampered with the Icit. There can be little doubt thai Ihe 
belief in the dissatroui effects of the sin of Adam ud pofterit]' was 
not entirely absent in Judaism, though this belief did not bold such 
a prominent place in the Synagogue as in the Christian Church. It ia 
■lIso thought that in the overwhelming majority of mankind there is 
enough lin in each individuitl cue to bring about death without the tin 
of Adam. Ste Tan. B., tun, and Shabbath 520 and j. The doctrine 
was resumed and developed with great consistency by the Cabaliiti of 
Ihe liiteenih cenlury. Cf. also Giniberg, Die Haggada M den XireAnt' 
vSUrn, p. 46. 
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I brought up ; for which crime am I placed here ? " 
The King answered, " For the crime of your mother." 
Likewise there arc certain natioaal sins, as, for instance, 
the sin of the golden calf, in the expiation of which 
each generation contributes its small share, at least in 
the coin of suffering.' 

(s) The Zachuih of a Pious Contemfxarary (and 
Contemporary Sin). The most important passage to 
be considered in this connection is that relating to the 
scale of merit and the scale of guilt. Believing fully in 
the justice of God, the Rabbis could not but assume 
that the actions of man form an important factor in 
the scheme of his salvation, whether for good or for 
evil. Hence the statement that man is judged in ac- 
cordance with the majority of his deeds, and the world 
in general, in accordance with the number of the right- 
eous or wicked men it contains.' In accordance with 
this is the notion of the scale of merit {or Zachuih) 
and the scale of guilt. Assuming a man to be neither 
particularly righteous nor particularly wicked, and the 
world in general to consist of an equal number of right- 
ous and wicked men, the fate of the world may be 
determined by a single action added to the scale which 
outbalances the other, and so may the fate of the whole 
worid depend on it. "He performed one command- 
ment, and bliss is unto him, for he may by this have 
inclined the scales (ynsri) both with regard to himself 

l&ttjir. TaaniA, b&e.tai SanJuJrin, 103 d. 

* Stt ToitfUa KiddMhiH.i^fi, XiddiuAiM.4oi,aad£ala.Jf.,ioi. 
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and with regard to the whole world to the side of Zachutk. 
He committed one sin, woe is unto him, for he may by 
this have inclined the scales both with regard to himself 
and with regard to the whole world to the side of guilt."* 
The protective power of the Zachulh of the pious 
contemporary not only turns the scales to the side 
of Zachulh but "even maintains the world that was 
created by Ten Sayings." ' The authority for such a 
belief is given in the well-known dialogue between God 
and Abraham regarding the absence of the righteous 
men in Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 1824 seq.). And 
it is with reference to this dialogue that wc are told 
that Abraham received the good message that the world 
will never be lacking in a certain number of righteous 
men even Uke himself, for whose sake the world will 
endure.' This number is differently given in the vari- 
ous sources, ranking between fifty and one. " Even for 
the sake of one righteous man the world is maintained, 
as it is said, 'the righteous is the foundation of the 
world ' " (Prov. 10 2a). Indeed, every day a daughter- 
voice comes from Mount Horeb, that says, " The whole 
world is fed for the sake of my son Chaninah, but he 
himself lives the whole week on a Kab of carobs." * 

1 See KiJduskiH, 40 6, and references. * See Abtlk, j i. 

■ See GtH. K., 49 1. The number given there U thirty. ChuUim, 
9io,»peakiofforty-five, /*. ff. £.,ch.2j,haafifty. a. /■. Ar..SSd,UM] 
MUG., a^!i. The ststement given in the leit it from Ytmi, jSi. 
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^^^KAs to the effect of contemporary sin it is hardly 
necessary to point out that a difference is to be made 
between the punishment to be decreed by the worldly 
court and (hat inilicted by heaven. The court in 
Rabbinic notion is strictly confined in its dealings 
to the sinner himself. In the case of Achan, il is 
even declared against the literal sense of the Scrip- 
tures, that his children did not really suffer. Accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, they were only made to be present 
at the execution of their father, in order to come under 
the deterring effect of the whole procedure.* The judge- 
ment of heaven, however, makes the community respon- 
sible for the sins of the individual. They indeed fall 
heavily into the scale, but not on the ground of imputa- 
tion, but by reason of solidarity, which was very strongly 
felt in the ancient Jewish community. " Israel," an an- 
cient Rabbi expressed himself, " is like one body and one 
soul. ... If one of them sinned, they are all of them 
punished."' The great principle was, all Israel are 
surety one for another.' " You are all surety for each 
other. If there is one righteous man among you, you will 
all be sustained by his merit, and not only you alone, but 
also the whole world ; and when one sins, the whole gen- 
eration will be punished." * This responsibility affects 



' Sc« JoahuB 7 H uid it. 
vcTKS, and SanAtdriH, 44 a. 






Cf. Tar^m and 

Again ■[ this is to 



» See MtckiUa of R. Simon, p. 95, Cf. f^: X., 4 : See also Lewy, 
£i» Wort Sirr die MecMlla dti R. Simon, p. 25. 
* Sec SaHhtilrin. 37 b and rFrFiencei. 
^^^■^* Tan. B., 5 un and tefeiences. 
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the community differently with different ans. In the 
case of a false oath, not only the transgressor suffers, 
but also his family as well as the rest of the world 
are visited by the divine judgement. In lighter sins, 
the community is only made responsible in the case 
when they could have protested against the crime to be 
committed, but failed to do so,' The family of the 
criminal suffers, of course, in a higher degree than 
strangers.' It would seem, further, that, as far at 
least as the judgement of heaven was concerned, there 
was a tendency to consider the relatives of a criminal 
as a sort of accessories to the crime. Thus the ques- 
tion is put with reference to Lev. 20 s, " If he ^nned, 
what crime did his family commit?" The answer pven 
is, "There is no family counling among its members 
a publican in which they are not all publicans. There 
is no family counting among its members a highwayman 
in which they are not all highwaymen." * Uttle 
children seem to form almost a part of their fathers' 
selves and suffer on that account for the sins of their 
parents. They are not included in the classes of chil- 
dren exempt by the law of Lev. 24 w.' The elders 

> See ShftiuA, sga. * See SMtbtulh, 39 b. See. howerer, next note. 

' See r. A"., 91 c, Puuda-Janathan lo the ver»e in LeviliciU, lad 
Sfubuoik, Hid. The comment of the Gmara seems to labour under 
the difficulty of reconciling vnrious Rabbinic sayings. More probable 
it il that this heavy reipon»btlity of the family refers on the whole to 
the sins of ■ very serious nature, such as a false oath, the worshipping 
of Moloch, etc. 

See Sifrt, M\a, and cf. below, p. 175, where (he reason is giren 
UuU they stand nuety for their parents. From a Midraab quoted Id 
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and leaders, again, of the community are burdened 
with a special responsibility, as it is assumed that their 
protest may, by reason of their authority, prevent crime.' 
The Scriptural words, "Cursed be he tha.t coa- 
firmeth not all the words of this law to do them " 
(Dcut. 37 m), are interpreted to refer to the worldl) 
tribunal which fails in its duty to enforce the law and 
to protest against crime.* Again, with reference to 
Prov. 6 1, the Rabbis remarked : This verse refers 
to the student. As long as one is a mere student, he 
is not concerned in the community and will not be 
punished for the sin of the latter. But when he is 
appointed at its head and has put on the gown (a special 
dress which the Rabbi used to wear in his Judicial 
capacity) , . . the whole burden of the public is upon 
him. If he sees a man using violence against his 
neighbour or committing an immoral action and does 
not protest, he will surely be punished.' Indeed, he who 
has the power of protesting and docs not protest, he 
who has the power to bring Israel back to the good and 
does not bring them back, is responsible for all the 
bloodshed in Israel, as though he would have com- 

MHC, 4 s, MS., it would idll teem that the Ion of cbildren b onljr 
•notbcr kbd of puniihmenl of the lathei. rmt El*3tSpn n^Xn ^SK 

p3 -c*ru» "JDO "Q'73 arpn irraK*? t«'?it Th-xa. See >1mi MiJ- 

talk Zula, 47, that thii death or lufTcring of children Tot the sis of 
their Talhcn i» only up to the age of 13. After this >gc it It for the 
child'i own sin. Cf. also L5w'i Lehtmalttr, p. 41 1. 

' Sec ShabhoA, 55 a. Cf, Tan. B., ina and iefercnc« (here. 
* Sce/tr. SfiaJk, ai A • £xx/. Ji^ 27 1, 
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mitted the murder himself. For, as already stated, 
all Israel are surety one for another. They are to be 
compared to a company sailing in a ship, of whom one 
took a drill and began to bore a hole under his seat. 
When his friends protested, he said, "What does this 
concern you? Is not this the place assigned to me?" 
They answered him, "But will not the water come up 
through this hole and flood the whole vessel?" Like- 
wise the sin of one endangers the whole community.' 

The community, however, according to the majority 
of the Rabbis, is not responsible for the sins committed 
in secret. "When Israel stood on Mount Sinai they 
all made up one heart to receive the kingdom of heaven 
in Joy, and not only this, they pledged themselves one 
for the other. When the Holy One, blessed be he, 
revealed liimself to make a covenant with them which 
should also include the secret things, they said, 'We 
will make a covenant with thee for the things seen, but 
not for the things secret, lest one among us commit a 
sin in secret and the whole community be made re- 
sponsible.'" * This condition of Israel was accepted 
by God. "Things hidden arc revealed to the Lord, 
our God, and he will punish for them, but things seen 
are given over to us and to our children forever, to do 



1 See S. £., p. 56. Cf. slio Lev. J7., 4 t. 

' Meikilta, 66 b. The reading there it not quite c 
mcDttry. In the text the tcadtng of the ValkuS'vwi partly followed. 
Foe opposite view», see Friedmann, Inlroduclion to 5, £,, p. 73, 
referencei given there to SanhtdriH, 43 i. 
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judgement concerning ihem." ' Quite isolated seems to 
be the opinion according to which this exemption from 
mutual responabiiity extended after the Revelation 
on Mount Sinai also to tilings seen. It is expressed 
in the following way: From the moment that God 
gave the Torah, it is only he who sins that will be 
punished, though before that the whole generation was 
responsible for the sin of the individual. Thus there 
were many righteous men swept away with the deluge 
in the times of Noah.' On the other hand, we have 
also the view that this responsibility extended also 
to things secret with the moment all Israel passed 
the Jordan (and established there a proper common- 
wealth).' It was only after the destruction of the 
Second Temple, when the Sanhedrin gathered in Jab- 
neh, that they were relieved from this responsibility, a 
voice from heaven proclaiming, " You need not busy 
j'ourselves with things hidden;"' that is to say, that 
with the loss of Israel's political independence, and 
proper jurisdiction of the community over all its mem- 
bers connected with it, the solidarity was also, partially 
at least, relaxed. 

(3) The Zachulh of a Pious Posterity, or the an of 
a wicked posterity which has a retroactive influence 
upon their progenitors. With regard to sin there is 



' See Pstuda-Jettalhan to Dent. 29 a, 
• See SoHlitJrin, 43 1*. The reading i 
Cf. >bo Sifri, lia; A. fi. JV.. 50 a an. 
*/tr. Soma, 33 a. 
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only a faint trace of such a belief left in the 
Rabbinic literature. It is with reference to Deut. 
21 8, where the statement is made that even the 
dead arc in need of an atonement, but the context 
shows that such an atonement is only needed in case 
of murder, which is supposed to have a damaging 
effect upon the ancestors of the murderer. It is not 
imposabte that this notion was suggested by Ezekiel 
I, " And if he begat a son that is a robber or a 
shedderof blood." The murderer is thus bom already 
with the taint of his subsequent an. But, it the ances- 
tor can be affected by a sin not committed by himself, 
it is only reasonable that he should secure pardon 
by an atoning action accomplished by posterity.' 
More ample are the references to the Zachuth of a 
pious posterity. Thus the Holy One, blessed be he, 
acts kindly with the first (fathers) for the sake of 
the Zachuth of the latter ones (descendants), as was 
the case with Noah, who was saved for the sake of 
his children.' Abraham, again, became worthy of 
taking possession of the land for the sake of the 
Zachuth attaching to the commandment of bringit:^ 
the first sheaf of their harvest, which Israel will ac- 
complish.' There was even a saving that a son can 
make his father acquire a merit.' "for so ihey said, 

' See Si/re, III J (f no), leict i.nd commentar]', capeci&lly note 6. 
The text is not quite certain. The llaUchic point of view of thil 
qaeition it fully treated by Aiulai, •pT "IBP, p. 54 stq. 

* Gen. R., 19 t. ■ See y. K., 71 a ; Lev. X., aS *. 

* See SanhiA-tH, 104 a. 
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Children save their parents from the judgement of 
Gehenna." .And so Solomon said, " Correct thy son 
and he shall give thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight 
unto thy soul" (Prov. 29 17); that is, he will deliver 
thee from the judgement in the Gehenna, and will 
delight thy soul in Paradise with the righteous.' 

This relief coming from the children is, according to 
the source of the statement just given, only for four 
generations, God suspending the judgement of the 
ancestors till their great-grandchildren are grown 
up, by whose righteousness they might be relieved. 
" And so Samuel said to Israel, ' But if ye will not 
obey the voice of the Lord, but rebel against the 
commandment of the Lord, then shall ihe hand of 
the Lord be against you and against your fathers' 
(i Samuel 13 is). Be therefore careful that you do 
not provoke the wrath of God and receive punishment, 
so that even your fathers, whose sins were in suspense, 
who were hoping for your redeeming merits will now 
be judged according to their deeds." ' The relief by 

'^^C. Num. Ms.. 81 a. 

* MHG., ibid. He derives this doctrine from Exod. *o t, taking the 
word TpD In the icnie of depositing ot enttiuling. See MtthUta af 
R. SimnH, p. 106. iMt and notes, and cf. P.A'., 167 a. Tliis interpre- 
tation is preceded by a long argument asi^ribed to Tannaiiic authoritie* 
in (kvour of this doctrine. Cf. Rishilk Ckaihmah, Section D'ja hfH, 
ed. C»cow, pp. 33J *, 334 b, and 375 a and 4, where Ibe conlenta 
of ihcK extracts from MHG. are to be found, bat in a rather corriLpt 
text. Some reminiscence of it is to be found in EeeUs. R., 4 1. See 
also n-SuL 3-1, by R. Abtaham of Wilna, p. 34 *, and O'Up'i'n IBD by 
GrDshut. 3 a, leg. Cf. also DH'On *^ED, Parma, pp. 76 uid 361, 
Ruhi and Kimchi to Samuel 13 v,. 
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the posterity is extended from children to the general 
public, and a principle is laid down that the living re- 
deem the dead,' and indeed we find cases in Rabbinical 
literature where prayers were offered for the benefit of 
the dead.' It does not seem, however, that the doctrine 
took root in Jewish conscience. The whole of the 
original liturgy has not a single reference to the dead, 
nor is there during the first ten centuries of our era to 
be found a single fixed prayer for the benefit of those 
departed. The first time we meet with the practical 
question of the use of offering alms or prayers for the 
dead is in the Responsa of a certain Gaon in the 
eleventh century, who was asked whether the offerings 
made for the dead can be of any advantage to them. 
He seems to have been quite astonished by this ques- 
tion, and confesses his ignorance of such a custom.' 



., Introdnctian, 90 1. 
given ihere; CiagigaM, 15 ' 
u FriedniBDn'i DTIbC^, p. 33 uq. 



ISee r<iH<:4iina, TWn, I; Tan. t 

* Sec Cm. R., 98 «, md tcferenci 
Selah, 10 b; Afak/mlk, It i. Cf alsu 
■ Mtccabees, 13 a stq. 

• See T *!<» psp of the Mekiie Nirdamini, Berlin, i8g6, pp. 16 and 
17, *ad c(. Hiihalm, ij bi. C(. »Uo VtV\ \fTl by R. Abtahun b. 
Cbiyn, p. 58 stg., »nd 32 a. 




THE LAW OF HOLINESS AND THE 
LAW OF GOODNESS 



Holiness is the highest achievement of the L*w 
and the deepest experience as well as realisation of 
righteousness. It is a composite of various aspects not 
easily definable, and at times even seemingly contra- 
dictory. But diverging as the ideals of holiness may 
be in their appHcation to practical life, they all originate 
in the conception of the kingdom, ihe central idea of 
Rabbinic theology, and in Israel's consciousness of 
its close relation to his God, the King.' In its broad 
features holiness is but another word for Imitatio Dei, 
a duty intimately associalcd with Israel's close contact 
with God. The most frequent name for God in the 
Rabbinic literature is "the Holy One," occasionally also 
" Holiness," ' and so Israel is called holy.' But 
the holiness of Israel is dependent on their acting in 
such a way as to become God-like.* " Ye shall be 

' Sec «bovc, p. 65 stq. 

»Sce Blaq, Zur EinltiiMi^, p. 13; Bachci, Terminohgie, I in. 
See alio KriedmAan. Introduction to CnBD], p. 20. 

•Sec Tan. B., 3 S b; P.K. iil a; S£. 133. Cf. also Shahbatk, 
86 d, and refcreaces given there. 

* Sec Num. S., 9 1 and 17 ». 
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holy, for I the Lord am holy" (Lev. 193). These 
words are explained by the ancient Rabbinic sage 
Abba Saul to mean " Israel is the familia {suite or 
bodyguard) of the King (God), whence it is incumbent 
upon them to imitate the King." • The same thought 
is expressed in different words by another Rabbi, who 
thus paraphrases the verse from Leviticus which has 
just been cited. " Ye shall be holy, and why ? because 
I am holy, for I have attached you unto me, as it is 
said, ' For as the girdle cleaves to the loins of a man, 
so I have caused to cleave unto me the whole house of 
Israel'" (Jer. 13 u),' Another Rabbi remarked, "God 
said to Israel, Even before I created the world you 
were sanctified unto me; be ye therefore holy as I am 
holy;" and he proceeds to say, "The matter is to be 
compared to a king who sanctified (by wedlock) a 
woman unto him, and said to her; Since thou art my 
wife, what is my glory is thy glory, be therefore holy 
even as I am holy." ' In other words, Israel having 
the same relation to God as the familia to the king, 
or as the wife to the husband, or as children to the 
father,* it follows that they should take him as their 
model, imitating him in holiness. 

Before proceeding lo some analysis of this Imiiaiio 
Dei, or holiness, as suggested by the Rabbinic literature, 

1 r.Jr.. S6 (. a. B>cher. Ag. Tan., i an, and Ltwf, UtUr timigt 
FragmtmU atts drt AfiuAna dii Abba Saul, p. 33. 
*Tan. B..3m*. a. *i»o PJC., lb a. 
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it must be remarked that the Hebrew term Keduxhak 
does not quite cover our term holiness, the mystical 
and higher aspect of it being better represented by the 
Hebrew term Chasidulk (saintUncss), for which Ke- 
dushah is only one of the preparatory virtues; ' though 
the two ideas are so naturally allied that they arc not 
always separated in Rabbinical tests. I shall, never- 
theless, in the following pages classify my remarks 
under the two headings of Kedushah and Chasiduik. 
The former moves more within the limits of the Law, 
though occasionally exceeding it, whilst the latter, aspir- 
ing to a superior kind of holiness, not only supplements 
the Law, but also proves a certain corrective to it. 

As we have seen, holiness, according to Abba Saul, 
is identical with Imitation of God. The nature of this 
imitation is defined by him thus: "/ and he, that is 
like unto him (God). As he is merciful and gracious, 
so be ihou (man) merciful and gracious." ' The 
Scriptural phrases "walking in the ways of God" 
(Deut. II 32), and "being called by the name of God" 
(Joel 3 a), are again explained to mean, "As God is 
called merciful and gracious, so be thou merciful and 

' Sm r. B. AUiinh Ziirah, KJ b, and R«bhinowici, Variai Ite- 
Hants lo rhe puMgcs. All the parables, however (given b^ Bacher 
\a iat Ag. TnH. l, p. 496, nole 5, lo which MiJrask Prev., 15, ii tiaa 
to be added), hive plTDn close to p"rm 

* MtckUla, 37 a, »nd Shabhaih 133 * ""d p«r»l!elj. The inter- 
pretation of Abba Saul is bated on the word VTJtn in Eiod. IS y 
which he divides into im 'IX, meaning, " I (sun) and he (God)." 
Sec abo above, pp. 90 and 1 19. 
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gracious; as God is called righteous, so be Ibou right- 
eous; as God is called holy, so be thou holy." ' Ag^, 
as the way of heaven is that he is ever merciful 
against the wicked and accept their repeniance, so be ye 
merciful against each other. As he bestows gifts on 
those wlio know him and those who know him not and 
deserve not his gifts, so bestow ye gifts upon each other.* 
"The profession of the Holy One, blessed be he, is 
charity and loving-kindness, and Abraham, who will 
command his children and his household after him 
' that they shall keep the way of the Lord ' (Gen. i8 is), 
is told by God: 'Thou hast chosen my profesaon; 
wherefore thou shall also become like unto me, an an- 
cient of days."" The imitation receives practical 
shape in the following passage: "The members of the 
house of Israel are in duty bound to deal vrith one 
another mercifully, to do charity {Miswah), and to 
practise kindness. For the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has only created this world with loving-kindness and 
mercy, and it rests vrith us to learn from the ways of 
God." Thus said Rabbi Chama b. Chaninah, "... 
Walk in the attributes of God (or rather make his 
attributes the rule for thy conduct). As he clothes 
the naked (Gen. 321), so do thou clothe the naked; 
as he nurses the ack (Gen. 18 1), so do thou nurse the 
ack; as he comforts the mourners (Gen. 25 u), so 
do thou comfort the mourners ; as he buries the dead 

« Sifrt, 85 a. It seenu that the RnbbU te»d in Joel KT!'. 

■ S.E.. p. 135. Cf. MtekiUa, 59 a. * See Gtn. Jt^ 5S, 9. 




(Deut. 3411), so do thou bury the dead."' Again, 
when R. Judah b. Ilai interrupted his lectures in order 
to join the bridal procession, he would address his 
disciples with the words, " My children ! rise and show 
your respect to the bride (by joining the procession), 
for so we find that the Holy One, blessed be he, acted 
as best man to Eve." ' Indeed, it is maintained that 
God himself observes the commandments, acting in 
this respect as an example to his children.' The im- 
itation is further extended to mere good manners, in 
which God is also taken as a model. Thus, for 
instance, we are told by the Rabbis : Let man leam 
proper behaviour from the Omnipresent, who, though 
knowing the absence of righteous men from Sodom 
and Gomorrah, did not interrupt Abraham in his in- 
tercession for these cities, but waited until he finished his 
pleading and even took leave before parting with him.* 
It is to be remarked that this God-likeness is con- 

' Solak, 14 a. Tbc beginning of (he pauage ii taken from 
the n-r»ra -B r^rfrws. According to the Agadie e.pUn»ti.>ii« 
Abraham was in an invalid itate when God appealed lo him !□ the 
plaini or Mamie. Tbe blesaing, again, spoken of in Gen. 25 u, which 
took place aftec the death of AbTaham, wal mnot oi a meiaage of 
condolence. 

• See A. R. y., 10 a. The words, " And he brought unto the man " 
(GcD, 3M),aTe undcTitood by tbe Rabbis that God look particular care 
to pteMDt Eve to Adam in the adorned state of a bride. See Gtn. R,, 
181. 

• See/er. BUturim, 66 c, and Lrv. K., 35 a. 

• See D. E., ch. 5. I supplemented the passage with the parallel 
Ib a. S. A', 56 a. Cf. ».Uo Cm. S.,iti Tan. il., I fl 1 ; and Snliiah, 
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fined to his manifestations of mercy and righteousness, 
the Rabbis rarely desiring the Jew to take God as a 
model in his attributes of severity and rigid justice, 
though the Bible could have furnished them with 
many instances of this latter kind. Interesting in this 
connection is the way in which the commandment of 
the Imitation was codified by some of the later authori- 
ties: "The Holy One, blessed be He, ordained that 
man should cleave lo his ways, as it is written, ' Thou 
shall fear the Lord thy God, him shalt thou serve, and 
to him shalt thou cleave' (Deut. lo is). But how can 
man cleave to the Shechinah? Is it not written, 
' For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous 
God"? (Deut. 434). But cleave to his ways: as God 
nurses the sick, so do thou nurse the sick, and so 
forth." ' The feature of jealousy is thus quite ignored, 
whilst the attributes of mercy and graciousness become 
man's law. Indeed, it is distinctly taught that man 
should not imitate God in the following four things, 
which He alone can use as instruments. They arc, 
jealousy (Deut. 6 b), revenge (Ps. 94 1), exaltatioa 
(Exod. 15 21, Ps. 931), and acting in devious ways,* 
The prophet Elijah, who said, "I have been very 
jealous for the Lord God of Hosts" (i Kings 19 w), 
and even repeated the denunciation of Israel (ibid. 



I R. Eliwcr of Meti, O-tTf TBD, { 3. See atu Miimonidei, Om. 
J CD. 

' M/fC. p. 549; cf. vnpn ira^T KpiB, ed. ScbQnblum, j 34 ia 
the Five Groupi. 
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V. u), was, according to the Rabbis, rebuked by God, 
who answered him, "Thou art always jealous," and 
was removed from his prophetic office, EUsha being 
appointed prophet in his stead.' 

The second or negative aspect of holiness is implied 
in the Hebrew word Kedusliah, the original meaning 
of which seems to be "separation" and "withdrawal."* 
So the Rabbis paraphrase the verse, "Sanctify your- 
selves, therefore, and be holy, for I am holy" (Lev. 
II 44), with the words, "As I am separated, so be ye 
separated." ' By the separateness of God is not 
meant any metaphysical remoteness, but merely aloof- 
ness and withdrawal from things impure and defiling, 
as incompatible with God's holiness, whence Israel 
should also be removed from everything impure and 
defiling. 

Foremost among the things impure, which range 
very widely, are: idolatry, adultery, and shedding of 
blood. To these three cardinal ans the term Tumah 
(de&lemenl) is especially applied.' The defiling nature 
of the second (including all sexual immorality) is par- 
ticularly dwelt upon in Rabbimc Uterature. Thus 

'See S.E.Z.,^. 187; Bnil YaliuHo Kingi, § 217. Ct tUo Cant, 
/t., 1 t; Agadath Shir Hasiirim, p. 45. See also abore, p, 52. 

* See Robertson Smilh'a Jiiligion a/ the Srmilis, p. I40, abDOt the 
uncettvnty of the original meaning of the word. 

*T.K..nt. Cf.i6id..S6c. 

• See Afarth Neiuchim, 3 «. Maimonides' eipUnation wu un- 
doubtedlf lugReMed to him by T. K.. 81 a (lo Lev. 16 i»). Cf. below, 
p. laz uq. See also Sifrt, 113 a, where it ia said of the daugbi 
Iwal thftt ihey we JTmnOl mBJIT,^. 
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the Rabbis interpret the verse, "And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation" (Exod. 
19 1), with the words, "Be irnto me a kingdom of 
priests, separated from the nations of the world and 
their abominations." ' This passage must be taken 
in connection with another, in which, with allusion to 
the scriptural words, "And ye shall be holy unto me 
. . . and I have severed you from other people that 
you should be mine" (Lev. 2026), the Rabbis point 
to the sexual immorality which divides the heathen 
from Israel.' In fact, all incontinence was called 
Tumah (impurity), indulgence in which disqualifies 
(or cuts man off from God); God says, "What joy 
can I have in him?" ' but he who surrounds himself 
with a fence against anything unchaste is called holy,* 
and he "who shutteth his eyes from seeing evil (in the 
sense of immorality) is worthy of receiving the very 
presence of the Shechinak." " 

The notion of impurity is further extended to all 
things stigmatised in the Levitical legislation as un- 
clean, particularly to the forbidden foods "which 



' MeihiUa, 63 a. A few Unci before these U given inother expluu- 
tion to the worili VTp IH, which wu taken by the great muter of 
the Agada, Lector FriedmanD, to contain a proteit againit proMljrti*- 
ing. The teit, hovrevcr, lef ms to be corrupt, and reatU in the MHG^ 

o-j'ssa Sir D-jro '* o-jro b-n .-i»rf?o -fwa o-abo ^ 
•mp Tti yr vn di-o -m *;3i air pra. cr MukiUa ,/ r. 

Simtn, p. 95. 

«r. iP, 93*. a.Ji7um.X^gi. * Lrv.R..if,t. 

■ r.jr, S64£ » See Ltv. R., 23. end. 
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make the soul abominable," the command being, 
" Be holy in your body." The observance of these 
laws the Rabbis seem to consider as a special privilege 
of Israel, marking the great disliDction between them 
and the "descendants of Noah," ' whilst in the trans- 
gression of Ihcm they saw the open door leading to 
idolatry; in a word, to a deeper degree of impurity.* 

The soul is also made abominable — and hence 
impure ^ according to the Rabbis, by doing anything 
which is calculated to provoke disgust, as, for instance, 
by eating from unclean plates or taking one's food with 
filthy hands.* In fact, to do anything which might 
have a sickening effect upon others is ranked among 
the hidden sins which "God shall bring into judge- 
ment";' but he who is careful to refrain from things 
filthy and repulsive brings upon himself a particular 
holiness purifying his soul for the sake of the holy one; 
as it is said, "Ye shall sanctify yourselves."' 



^ 



' See Extd. Jt., 30 », ind thid., 31 ». Cf. Tan. B., 3 h >, and see 
mlio Puudo-Jonalhan to Lev. ^D^. 

* This Beems to me lo be the me&niDg of the words in D. E. Z., ch. 

3, vih nnc musio rhnn. see t. a'.. 57 1. 0,13 opk n*Kao dit 

D3 KOO'^ aSH'O and cf. the l"3Xn, The other explanation gJTen 
there suggests our parage lo be a parallel to Ihst quoted in the 
preceding note from the D. E. Z. Perhaps we should read in T. X., 

» See T. B. Makkolk, 16 b, and Maiinonides, nniDK nlSaKO rVOSn, 
517, the last five nia'^rt. 

• See T. B. Chagigah, 5 a, the explanation of Rab. to Ecclei.. t* u. 
' Maiinanidei, ibid. Cf. T. B. Beracholk, 53 b, the lut line of the 
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Lastly, we have to record here that view which ex- 
tends the notion of impurity to every transgression of 
BibUcal law. Every transgression lias the effect of 
stupefying the heart,' whilst the observance of the 
' laws in the Torah is productive of an additional holi- 
ness.' According to this view, all the commandments, 
negative and afiirmative, have to be considered as so 
many lessons in discipline, which if only as an educa- 
tion in obedience, result in establishing that communion 
between man and God which is the crowning reward of 
holiness. Thus the Rabbis say, with allusion to the 
verse, "That ye may remember and do all my com- 
mandments and be holy unto your God" (Num. 
15 40), "Heart and eyes are the two middlemen of 
sin in the body, leading him astray. The matter is 
to be compared to a man drowning in water, to 
whom the shipmaster threw out a cord, saying imlo 
him, Hold fast to this cord, for if thou permit it to 
escape thee, there is no life for thee. Likewise, 
the Holy One, blessed be he, said to Israel, 'As 
long as you cling to my laws, you cleave unto the 
Lord your God (which means life). ... Be holy, 
for as long as you fulfil my commandments you 

I S«e T. B. Yama. 39 a, m*3C SkBDC "I *3T "JP, «c. By ftTM 
in thii pusBge ts meant the transgreuion of any law. 

"See itf«*i//a. 98 a, ■nd 7". A"., 3511. anJ gt rf, mBSl '?3 nFTtp, 
The MHG. alio lecmi to read in T. K. (to I^. 1 1 «), TT nnPTpn-Tl 
rralO niPI'Tpi a reading which u conlirmed bj Maimonidi 



tayi {Mertk NebtuAim, 3 u. »l), " ' OI 
nStO PPl-lp 11 K-lBD IW. Cf. atio hil 



nnnpn-n rher\' non 
iyrrD,i4. 
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are sanctified, but if you neglect them, you will be- 
come profaned,'" ' 

Thus far holiness still moves within the lijnifs of the 
law, the obedience to which sanctifies man, and the 
rebellion against which defiles. There is, however, 
another superior kind of holiness which rises above the ^ 
Law, and which, as already indicated in the opening 
remarks of this chapter, should be more correctly termed 
Chasidutk (saint liness). The characteristic of the 
Chasid, as it is somewhere pointed out, is that he does 
not wait for a distinct commandment. He endeavours 
to be pleasant to his Maker, and like a good son studies 
his father's will, inferring from the explicit wishes of 
the father the direction in which he is likely to give 
him joy.' Hence the tendency of the Chasid to devote 
himself with more zeal and self-sacrifice to one law or 
group of laws than to others; just according to the 
particular bent of his mind, and the individual con- 
ception of the will of his father. Thus Rab Judah 
perceives the " things of Cliasiduth " in paying particular 
attention to the tractate Nezikin (Damages), including 1 
the laws regarding the returning of lost goods, pro- ' 
hibition of usury, etc., and in avoiding anything which 
might result in injury to a fellow-man. Rabba again 
defines Chasidutk as carrying out the prescriptions 
in the tractale of Abotk; a tractate, be it observed, in 
which the ritual element is quite absent, as it is limited 

• f/um. K., 17 1. See alio above, p. 168. 

' See Lmiatto, Q*nV ri7*B0, cd. Wanaw, p, 34A ■ 

L 1 
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to the moral sayings and spiritual counsels given by 
the ancient Jewish authorities. Another (anonymous) 
author thinks that Chasiduih consists in closely observ- 
ing the laws prescribed in the (liturgical) tractate 
Berackoth (Benedictions), prayer and thanksgiving hav- 
ing been probably the particular passion of this Rabbi.* 
The principle of Chasidutk is perhaps best summa- 
rised by the Talmudic formula, "Sanctify thyself even 
in that which is permitted to thee," * R. Eliezer, of 
Worms, who takes this saying as the motto to one of his 
chapters on the Regulations of Chasiduth, comments 
upon it to the effect : " Sanctify thyself and thy 
thoughts, reflect upon the unity {of God, and think 
of) whom thou art serving, who (it is that) observes 
thee, who (it is that) knows thy deeds, and who (it 
is) to whom thou wilt return, . , . Hence be (in 
ritual questions) stringent with thyself and lenient 
towards others. . . , The Torah in certain cases made 
concessions to the weakness of the flesh (hence the 
law cannot always be taken as the supreme standard 
of conduct). Take no oath even for the truth, . . . 
Keep thee from every wicked thing (Deut. 23 u), which 
means, among others, not to think even of the things 
impure," etc.* Impure thinking was, in Ihe Rabbinic 

1 Sec Baia Kama, 30 a, text Ltid commentarieii especially tfae t'n 
(o their corretponding pbcir in Ihe OC7H ST For the ten thinp cf 
Ihc ChaiiJulh whkh R»b ii said \o have observed (mixture of the 
ceremonial and tnnral) see St/rr Ha-Orah, cd. Bubcr, pp. 3 and 4. 
* See Sifri, 95 a; T. B. Jihamotb, ao o, 
' See R. Elicicr of WoinH, Intiodnction to the T^tT\, 
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view, the antecedent to impure doing, and the ideal 
saint was as pure of heart as of hand, acting no im- 
purily and thinking none. 

Very expressive is Nachmanides, whose comments 
on the Rabbinic paraphrase of Lev. ii m, "As I am 
separated so be ye separated," are to the following 
effect : — 

According to my opinion, by the Talmudic term 
nW^B separateness, is not meant the abstaining 
from Arayoth (sexual intercourse forbidden in the 
Bible), but something which gives to those who practise 
it the name of Perushim. The mailer (is thus) : The 
Torah has forbidden Arayoth as well as certain kinds 
of food, but allowed intercourse between man and his 
wife as well as the eating of meat and the drinking of 
wine. But even within these limits can the man of 
(degenerate) appetites \x drenched in lusts, become a 
drunkard and a glutton, as well as use impure lan- 
guage, since there is no (distinct) proiiibition against 
these things in the Torah. A man could thus be the 
worst libertine with the very hcense of the Torah, 
Therefore the Scriptures, after giving the things for- 
bidden absolutely (in detail), concluded with a general 
law (of holiness), to show that we must also abstain 
from things superfluous. As for instance, that even 
permitted sexual intercourse should be submitted to 
reslriclions (of holiness), preserving it against degener- 
ating into mere animal lust ; that the drinking of wine 
should be reduced Co a minimum, the Nazir tieing called 
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holy because he abstains from drink; and that one 
should guard one's mouth and tongue against being 
defiled by gluttony and vile language. Man should 
indeed endeavour to reach a similar degree of holi- 
ness to R. Chiya, who never uttered an idle word in 
his life. The Scriptures warn us lo be clean, pure, and 
separated from the crowd of men who taint themselves 
with luxuries and ugliness.' 

It will be observed that this corrective of the Law 
is not considered by Nachmanides as a new revelation; 
according to him it is implied in the general scriptural 
rule of holiness, which, of course, considering the 
indefinable nature of holiness, can be extended to any 
length. Nor were the Rabbis conscious of any innova- 
tion in or addition lo the Torah when ihey promul- 
gated the principle of sanctifying oneself by refrainii^ 
from things permitted; a principle which can be and 
was applied both to matters ritual as well as to morals 
and conduct.' As it would seem, they simply looked 
upon it as a mere " Fence " (Geder) preventing man from 
breaking through the Umits drawn by the Torah itself. 
Very instructive in this respect is the conversation which 
the Talmud puts in the mouth of King David and his 
friend Hushai, the Archite. When David was fleeing 
before his rebellious son Absalom, he is reported to have 
been asked by Hushai, " Why hast thou married a cap- 

' CommcDtBry lo the Penlatench, Lev. 19 J. 

* See riiyt"^, iiid,. ichete he deducts fiom it certkin ttringent 
nici, leguding the dietary Uws u well u othen bearing on conduct. 
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tured woman?" For, according to Rabbimc legend, 
Absalom's mother Maacah (a Sam. 3 3) was a woman 
taken captive in war. Hushai thus accounted for the 
misfortune which had befallen David by Ihis unhappy 
marriage. But David answered hira, "Has not the 
Merciful allowed such a marriage?" (Deut. 2110-13), 
whereupon Hushai rejoins, " Why didst thou not study 
the order of the Scriptures in that place?" In other 
words, the fact that the regulations regarding the woman 
taken captive in war are closely followed by the law 
concerning the stubborn and rebellious son (Deut. 21 
i&-^), indicates that the Torah, though not absolutely f 
forbidding it, did not wholly approve of such a marriage, 
but foretold that its oSspring was likely to prove a 
source of misery to his parents.' The corrective of 
the Law, for the neglect of which corrective David is so 
terribly punished, is thus effected, not by something 
antagonistic to or outside of it, but by its own proper 
interpretation and expansion. As another instance of 
this kind I quote ihe following, which, rendered inlheold 
Rabbinic style, would run thus: "We have heard that 
it is written, 'Thou shalt not kill' (Exod. 20 is). We 
should then think that the prohibition is confined to ac- 
tual murder. But there are also other kinds of shedding 1 
blood, as, for instance, to put a man to shame in public, J 
which causes his blood to leave his face. Hence to \ 
cause this feeling is as bad as murder, whence he who is ' 
guilty of it loses his share in ihe world to come.' Again, 
> See T. B. SauAedriH, 107 a. ■ See T. Z. Saia Afaia, jg «. 
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^^^P we have heard that it is written, ' Thou shall not commit 
I adultery' (Exod. 20 w). But the phrase in Job (34 is), 

I 1 'The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for twilight,' 

I teaches us that an unchaste look is also to be con- 
sidered as adultery; and the verse, 'And that ye seek 
not after your own heart and your own eyes, after 
which ye used to go a whoring' (Num. 15 S9), teaches 
us that an unchaste look or even an unchaste thought 
are also to be regarded as adultery." ' 

The law of goodness, closely connected with the law 
of holiness, is another corrective of the Law, It 
developed from such general commandments as the one 
in Deuteronomy, " And thou shall do that which is right 
and good in the sight of the Lord " (6 is), which, as 
Nachmanides aplly remarked, means that the Torah 
bids man to direct his mind to do what is good and up- 
right in the sight of God, seeing that God loves goodness 
and uprightness. He proceeds to say, "This is an 
important point, for it is impossible to refer in (he Torab 
to all the relations between man and his neighbours, 
and his friends, his bu^ness affairs, and to alt the im- 
provements bearing upon one's community and one's 

< See Zft>. ^., 33 11. Cf. /". ^., I34J,IeTt Knd nolet. 5ee>lioJ/i<- 

M)7/aofR.Simon, lll,a'?aK'?iri?3t(bl'"e]w »hv *\itar tih im 
oyyv "vwi naasS -nrw i-nnn *h^ s'nsi j-jra nhrv i*b.-ip \'xei 

Cf. 1.U0 New Testament, M&K. 5 n and n, I impect ihu the ei- 
preuion in the N, T., " Ye have heud." bad originally aomething to 
(lu with the Tftlmudic (ormul. h"n ■ • ' -JK roip, ot ' * " MOP irt 
b-'iT • ■ tthx, och"D'" Vavaz (lee McchiUa, St b, 8a i. and 84 a). 



Cf. alio below, 334 tij. 
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country." But after the Torah had mentioned many 
such laws in another place (Lev, 19), it repeats in 
a general way that man has to do what is good and 
upright, which includes such things as arbiiralion (in 
the case of money litigations) and the not insisting 
upon the strict law. It further includes certain laws 
relating to neighbourly considerations as well as to 
kindly behaviour towards one's fellow-men.' Jerusalem 
indeed was destroyed only because of the sin that they 
insisted upon the law of the Torah,* thereby trans- 
gressing the law of goodness. According to others, 
this precept of not insisling upon the law of the Torah, 
and acting in a merciful way, is to be derived from 
Exod. 18 20, where Moses is asked to make Israel 
acquainted both with the Law and with the (merciful) 
actions going beyond the Law.* As a practical illus- 
tration of this law of goodness, we quote here the fol- 
lowing case: Rabba Bar bar Ghana had a litigation 
with carriers who broke (during their work) a cask of 
wine. He then took away their clothes ; whereupon 
they brought to Rab a complaint against him. Rab 

'Sec N«cbm»iidet' commentary to I>eut. 6 u. (X DeoL 11 » and 
■41*. See tiaoSi/rt.^i a and 94 a. on tbeic vend. Cf. alio MaimoD- 
idet, tnsv, 14 ), lexl >nd commeatariet. 

* Baka Afniah, 13 *. 

*See Mttkilta, 59 i; Baia Afniai, 30 *; cf. also Picudo-JaHOtkan 
(0 thil verae in Exod,, where it is emphasised ibat this merciful treat- 
ment beyond the taw should extend also to the wicked, f*^ and D'xS 
rn miBJO cotrespond often with T"'-"' I^IB and B'Brrn ma, Ibe 
quality of law or justice >nd the quality of mercy. Seeyirr, Bab» 
Kama, 6 t. Note the lue of these terms of men. 
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said to him, " Give them back their clothes." Rabba 
then asked, "Is this the law?" He said, "Yes (as 
it is said, ' Thou mayest walk in the way of the good ' 
[Prov. 2 2o])." He gave them back their clothes. The 
carriers then said, " We are poor men and laboured the 
whole day, and now we are hungry and have nothing 
to eat," Rab then said, " Pay them their wages." 
Whereupon Rabba again asked, "Is this the law?" 
He said, " Yes {as it is said), ' And keep the path of 
the righteous' [Prov, ibid.]."^ A not less striking 
case is the following: The Roman army once be- 
sieged the town of Lydda, and insisted upon the de- 
livering up of a certain Ula bar Koscheb, threatening 
the defenders with the destruction of the place and 
the massacre of its inhabitants in case of further 
refusal. R. Joshua ben Levi then exeried his in- 
fluence with Ula, that he would voluntarily deliver 
himself to the Romans so that the place might be 
saved. Thereupon, the prophet Elijah, who often 
had communion with R. Joshua ben Levi, stopped his 
visits. After a great deal of penance, which the 
Rabbi imposed upon himself, Elijah came back and 
said, "Am I expected to reveal myself to informers?" 
Whereupon the Rabbi asked, " Have I not acted in 
accordance with the strict letter of the law?" " But," 
retorted Elijah, "this is not the law of the saints."* 

' Baba MetiaM, S3 a. See also Rabbinowici. Variai tettiona, *J, 
* S« /ir. Ttrnmolh, 46 t. Cf. Schechlcr, Slmlia 1 
Second Setiei, pp. 1 16 ttg. Mid 166 ug. 
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The crowning reward of Kedushah, or rather Chasi- 
dutk, is, as already indicated, communion with the 
Holy Spirit, "Chasiduth leading to the Holy Spirit," 
or, as it is expressed in another place, " Holiness means 
nothing else than prophecy." ' This superior holiness, 
which implies absolute purity both in action and , 
thought, and utter withdrawal from things earthly, 
begins, as a later mystic rightly points out, with a 
human effort on the part of man to reach it, and finishes 
with a gift from heaven bestowed upon man by an act 
of grace,' The Talmud expresses the same thought 
when we read, "If man sancliBes himself a little, they 
(in heaven) sanctify him much ; if man sanctifies him- 
self below (on earth), they bestow upon him (more) 
holiness from above."' "Everything is in need of 
help (from heaven)." * Even the Torah, which is 
called pure and holy, has only this sanctifying effect, 
when man has divested himself from every thought 
of pride, when he has purified himself from any con- 
^deration of gold and silver, when he is indeed quite 
pure from sin." ° Only Torah with holiness can bring 
about communion with God. Thus runs a prayer, or 
rather prophecy, by an ancient Rabbi: "Learn with 

> TO mp rx "«»tw rmiaj *h* nmp ;*« 3*Tpm vrrpr\ nir, 

Midraih in Ms. Cf. also Monalssihrift, vol. 50, beginning o[ p. 410, 
given from the Sifn Zn/n. 

t o'-nr nVao, 36 a, nina ibidi nb-\ror\ in'rnn • ■ ■ ,"wnprt pD- 

• T.B. Yomii. 39 n. 

< Midrash 10 Ps. M. Cf. Ton. n-ETlp, 9. 

* 8m Mithilta efR. Simen, 9S. Cf. Above, p. 160. 
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all thy heart aad all thy soul to know my ways, and to 
watch the gates of my Torah. Preserve my Torah in 
thy heart, and may my fear be present before thy eyes. 
Guard thy mouth against all sin, and make thyself 
holy against all sin and injustice, and I will be with 
thee." ' Hence the prayer which so often occurs in 
the Jewish liturgy, "Sanctify us by thy command- 
ments," for any thought of pride or any worldly con- 
sideration is liable to undo the sanctifying effect of 
the performance of any divine law. 

1 T.B.BtraduA,\itt, Seeklao Rmbbinowici, Karia^ZM/tnMfi.lo 
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The teaching of the Rabbis with regard to the 
doctrines of sin, repentance, and forgiveness is in har- 
mony with their conception of man's duly towards the 
Law. This duty, as we have seen, is a result of the 
doctrine of God's Kingship.' As a consequence, sin 
and disobedience are conceived as defiance and rebel- 
lion. The root WS, used in the confession of the 
High Priest on the Day of Atonement, denoting, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, the highest degree of sin, is ex- 
plained by them to mean rebellion, illustrating it by 
parallel passages in 2 Kings i 1, 3 4 and 7.' The gen- 
eration of Enosh, the generation of the deluge, and the 
generation which built the Tower of Babylon are 
described as rebels who transferred the worship of God 
to idols or to man and thus profaned the Holy Name." 
The same remark is also made of Nimrod, who made 
man rebel against God, and of the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, These latter, and the generation of 
Enosh and the generation of the deluge, as well as 
the people of Egypt, are further described as those 

' See above, p. ti6. Cf. k!»o Psmde-Jonalhan, Eiod. 341, Lev. iCn, 
and Num. 14 u. 

» r. K..y^d. a. Lm. i6 u ,ai n. 

* ScE T. A'., 1 1 1 4, Gen. /{., aj ^ and 26 ». 
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who caused pains to the Holy One, blessed be he, and 
spited him by their wicked deeds.' As men spiting 
God, reference is also made to certain kings of Judah, 
as Ahaz, Amon, and Jchoiakim.' In the Halacbic 
literature we meet also with the spite apostate, or the 
apostate out of spite, D'S3rT? ^010, who commits 
an, not for the sake of satisfying his appetite, but wilh 
the purpose of showing his rebellious spirit.' 

Closely connected with rebellion is the porek ol 
(Sis [5112), that is, he who throws o£f the yoke of the 
Omnipresent, or of heaven.* The term porek ol is 
differently explained by various Rabbis, meaning 
according to some, the worshipper of idols,* according 
to others, the man who treats the Torah as antiquated 
matter and declares its laws as abrogated.* The 
throwing off of the yoke is classed together with the 
removing of the Covenant made by God wilh Israel 
on Mount Sinai,^ and the uncovering of faces,' that is, 

' GtH. /!., 379. CI. also Sijre, 136 a; Mickilta, 3; i and 360; 
and A'wm. R.,gM. ' Sanhidrin, lOj A. 

* See Horayelh, 1 1 a. See ilso Rabb. Dictionatiei. 

* See Sifri, 93 ii, and SanXtiiriH, ixi b. 

* See Si/tt, 31 b, wilh references to Num. 15 M. 

' See Jir. Peah. 16 *, and Jtr. SankidHn, 17 i. Cf. Friedmann's 
essay in the BtA Talmud, I va-ra*. 

'See Jtr. Peak and Sankedrin ai above; Sifrt, 31 i and 33 «. 
Accordiog to olbcn, by this Covenant ii meant the Covenant of Abn- 
hsm: see Sifrt, 31 J, § ill (to Num. 15 a}, and the comnwntar]' of 
R. HiUel, quoted by Friedmann in his Notes (Note 3). Cf. aba ia 
Fiiedmann, Bith Talmud, i, p. 334. 

' See Sifre, Hid. (10 Num. 15 11). Cf. JIfisAHai Aioli, 3 ii, uid 
A. R. if., I u b, text and Note 16 for other paralleli. Tbc belt Mss. 
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the treatment of the words of the Torah irreverently or 
ridiculing them, as Manassch, the son of Hezekiah, did, 
when he preached "scandalous homilies, asking 'Could 
not Moses have written other things than, " And Reuben 
went in the days of the wheat-harvest," etc, (Gen. 301*), 
or "And Lotan's sister was Timna" (Gen. 36 22)'?",' 
To both ihcse classes, according to some Rabbis, the 
words of the Scriptures refer: "But the soul that does 
aught presumptuously . . ." or "who hath despised 
the word of the Lord and has broken His Com- 
mandments" (Num. 15 30 and 31).' 

h»ve not (he words rdro ^V. Cf Bacher, Ag. Tan., i ht; Termi- 
noitgit, 1 n». See also bU DU BiMcxrgtsi Meses Maimenidtt,^. 16, 
note 4. a, also P. R, E., ch. 44, where [his expUnition of uncoieriDg 
the faces ii used of men in the sense of putting them to shame. 

»Thi«i» the ciplanation of (be Si/rt,33a(\o Num. IS«o); qI /er. 
PeaM and Saahedrin, Hid. Certain Rabbis of a later date think that 
the ancoverer of faces is be wbo denies revelation (cf. SatUledrin, 99 a) 
or "he who traasgreaaes the word of the Totah in public, as the king 
Jefaoiakim the king of Judah and his associates," while in the Bab, 
SanhtdrtH, 99 b, the phrase is explained to mean he who despiiet the 
■cholsTS. Cf. Friedmann, ibid., pp. 334 and 335. 

* Sifrt, iiiii. Cf. SanAtdrin, 99 i. See also Guttmann, Sfenait' 
ictrifl, 4a, p. 337 iif. He tries to justify the reading n37rO KW, 
explaining it to mean the allegoric interpretation of Scriptures, in 
opposition to its literal meaning (especially tbe legal porlions), with 
the intention of abolishing the law. Dr. Guttmann's explanation te- 
ceiv«t support from tbe fact that the interpretations of the Rabbis in 
the Si/rt in the quoted places are undouhlediy strongly polemical, as 
naay be teen from tbe following passage, forming a comment on Num. 
1599 and n; "Where is it to tie inferred from that he wbo believes 
in the worship of idols is is much as if be denied the Ten Words (the 
Decalogue)? . . . Where is it farther to be inferred from that it is as 
■ncta u if he would deny all that wai coDuaaiided to Moses, . . . that 
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Another expresaon suggesting rebellion is "stretch- 
ing the hand into the root." By this is chiefly meant 
ihemy and other sins punishable by stoning.' 
)hemers are sometimes classified together with 
those who commit sins in secrecy, and act insolently in 
public, and those who are men of strife. They will 
end as Korah and tiis congregation.' 

The transgressions of which the most prominent of the 
rebels (especially the generations of the deluge, aad 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrah) were guilty are 
the three cardinal sins* causing contamination and defile- 
ment * which the Jew is bound to undergo martyrdom 
for rather than commit.' These three things are: — 

Idolatry. — "He who worships idols is called 
'desolation, abomination, hateful, unclean, and iniqui- 
mi comiTiSDdcd to the Prophets, ■ . . that wu commuided to the 
Patriarchs? , . . Thus, the Scriplute leaches that he who belicrn in 
the worahip of idols is as much as if he would Afoy the Ten Word*, 
the commandmenta that Motes wu commanded, the comnuLndmeDti 
that the Prophets were cummanded, the commandments that the Patri- 
archs were commanded ; and he who denies the worship of idols ii as 
much as if he would confess the whole of Ihe Tornh." 

' See /ey. SanAeJrin, 33 (. 

» Sec A. R. N., 3 It; D. E., ch. 2. and S. E^ p. 77. It viU b« 
■eeo from these parallel passages that the reading is donbtfol. 
Interesting is it that in the S. E. and D. E. R^ the various gconp* of 
heavy sinners include both the heretic, the sectarian, and the apo*- 
tate, as well as those who comer wheat, who lend on osui]-, bdi] 
who gamble. Cf. above, p. 113. 

* See GtH. R., 28 a mi t; jl 0; 32 ti; 41 n. Cf. A. R.N. 36 i ttj., 
%aA Sanktdrin, 107 ^ and toga. 

* See T. A"., 81 c, and Num. R., 7, } la 

* See SanhtdriH, 74 a. Cf. Gtaeti'i GtiMcAa d. Judtn, 3, pp. 
156 and 431. 
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tous, and causes five things : the contamination of the 
land, the profanation of the name of God, the removal 
of the Shechinah, the delivering of Israel to the sword, 
and the banishment of them from their land.'" ' But 
the three cardinal sins have their appurtenances, of 
which a few will be given here. Thus, pride is another 
form of idolatry, and has the same grave results. 
" Moses was coasidered worthy to draw near the thick 
darkness (Exod. 20 7\), because of his humility, as it is 
said, 'The man Moses was very humble' (Num. 12 s). 
The Scriptures teach that he who is humble will as a 
result make the Shechinah dwell with man on earth, 
as it is said, 'For thus said the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, " I dwell 
in the high and holy place with him also that is of a 
contrite heart and humble spirit """(Isa. 57 10). "But 
he who has a proud heart will bring defilement to the 
land and cause to remove the Shechinah, to remove as 
it is said, 'He who has a proud heart and high looks, 
with him I cannot be together' (Ps. 101 s).' Again, he 
who is proud of heart is called abomination (Prov. 16 b) 
as the idol is called abomination (Deut. 7 ae), but as 
idolatry causes the defilement of the land and the re- 
moval of the Shechinah, so does he who is proud of 
heart " cause the same things.' It is only by forget- 
' See SifTt, 104 a, teit and Note 7. nJ'SP p'.'?"D=0*JB -inon. 
CE Oniiloi, DtuL 31: 18. 

* Id the Icit ire givenalso citations rromlu. 61 I 1 661; Pb. 51 l>, 

* The Kabbii interpreted it as if tbcy read ^HK. " witii hbn," initcad 
rflnit. See vJrofAin, 15 A * MtikiUa,ixa. 
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ting God that man's heart can be lifted up by conceit 
(Deut. 8 u).' There is no room for the Divine beside 
him, the Holy One saying, "He and I cannot dwell in 
the same place." ' Something similar is said of the 
man who is wroth. The very Shechinah is not re- 
sjjected by a man in a violent temper.' Indeed, he 
sets up the strange god which is in himself which he 
worships.* 

Adultery. — " All forbidden sexual relations are called 
contamination . . . (Tumak). If you pollute yourself 
by them (God says) you are hewn off (or cut off) from 
me ; what joy have I in you ? you have incurred 
the penalty of extermination.' As the idolater, the 
adulterer (or even the one who does any action 
which may lead to adulter)') is also called desolation, 
abomination, hateful, unclean, and iniquitous.' Again, 
before they sinned, the Shechinah was dwelling with 
every one of Israel, as it is said, "The Lord, thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp" (Deut, 231a), but 
aft erthey sinned (abandoning themselves to immorality), 
the Shechinah was removed, as it is said, "that he see 
no unclean thing in thee, and turn away from this" 
(Deut. ibid.).^ The sin of adultery further involves the 
sin of heresy, or that of denying God's knowledge of the 
secret actions of man. Thus, with reference to Job 34 1«, 

1 See Setai, 4 J. * Siaiiati, 105 i. 

* SotaA, 5 d. Cf. alio SiratkeUt, 43 a. * T. K.. S6 d. 

* Ntdarim.iib. "5i/r^. 115*. 
'See&Abl.jAi di.SiJri,\xtb*xiA.\a\a\ ^. A. A'., t, 58 a. 
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the Rabbis paraphrase it in the following way: "The 
eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, say- 
ing, No Eye (that is, the Eye of the Above) shall see 
me." ' For so the adulterer says, no creature knows 
it. But the eyes of the Holy One, blessed be he, run 
to and fro through the world. . . . Grave is (the case 
of) the adulterer, and that of the thief, both causing 
the removal of the Shechinah. ... Is not the Holy 
One, blessed be be, everywhere? Can any one hide 
himself in secret places that I shall not see him? saith 
the Lord. Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith the 
Lord (Jer. 23 a*). But the adulterer acts in such a 
way (as if) he said to God, " Remove thyself for a short 
while, and make room for me." * But adultery in- 
cludes every unchaste action or unchaste thought, 
the Biblical prohibitions extending to all kinds of 
unchastiiy, whether in aclion or in thought.' 
Heresy is also considered an unclean thought and 
comes also under the heading of the commandment, 
"Then keep thee from every wicked thing" (Deul. 
23 10).* The Olak (burnt -offering), though belong- 
ing to the voluntary offerings, is declared to have 

1 See /^MM. R., 9, 1, 

■ Tarn. B„ 4 k J, u a. Cf. Z>ch. 4 m. Ci. also Tan. B., ibid., 
■3 b and 14 a, uid Num. R., 9 11 ; where it ii munUltlcd tbit «daUery 
meuu B bieich of >U the Ten Command mrnts. The breach with the 
fint caminBndnient ii proved (torn /erimiak 5 11. 

' For referencei, lee above, p. 314, oatc 1, to which aie lo be added 
Sifi-t. 35 a; Birackolk. tl i. Cf. Maimonidei, I'D H'^O, VTO. 

* See St/ri, lao b, and MttdoA Zarai, ao i. 
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the function of atoning for the (sinful) meditations 
of the heart, as it is even said of Job: "And (Job) 
offered burnt-offerings, according to the number of 
them all : for Job said, It may be that my sons have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did 
Job continually" {Job i 6).' The uttering of obscene 
words brings distress and death into the world.' In 
fact, he who uses foul lajiguage is included among these 
wicked, of whom it is said, " Behold the day cometh, 
that shall burn as an oven, and . . . shall btim them 
up" (Mai. 3 19), whilst he who indulges in impure 
thought is not admitted into the presence of God.* 

Shedding of Blood also has the effect of contaminat- 
ing the land and removing the Sheclunah, besides that 
of leading to the destruction of Israel's sanctuarj'.* 
He who commits murder acts like one who overturns 
the statue of the king, destroys his image, and muti- 
lates his impress (on the coins), " For in the image of 
God made he man" (Gen, 90).* "But he who trans- 
gresses a light commandment will end in violating the 
more heavy one. If he neglected (the injunction of) 
'Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. 19 18), 
he will soon transgress the commandment of 'Thou 

1 See TaH.B.,^ta. See belov, p. 300, oote a. 

* Sec Skaibalk, 33 a. 

* See Niddak, 13 b, Cf. Engliih venjon, MaL 4 1. Cf. above, pp. 
107 and 314, 

* T. K., 61 a ; cf. S/uthbatk, 33 a. 

* See Mtchika, 70 h. CC Miihnak SanMtdrin, 4 i, and Exad. K^ 
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shah not hate thy brother in thine heart' (ibid., v. 17), 
and that of 'Thou shall not avenge or bear grudge 
against the children of thy people' (ibid., v. I8), which, 
terminaiing in acting againsi 'And thy brother shall 
live with thee' (ibid., 2$ 86), will lead to the shedding 
of blood."' In fact, "wanton hatred" is as great a 
sin as idolatry, adultery, and shedding of blood, all 
combined.' Likewise the sin of slander and back- 
biting is even worse than the three cardinal sins,' for 
man would never make these utterances unless he 
"denied the root" * (the existence of God), and they 
have the effect of removing the Shechinah from the 
world.* 

Again, he who robs his neighbour, even if the goods 
robbed do not amount to more than the value of a 
Penitah, is as much as if he murdered him,' Some 
Rabbis maintain the sin of the generation of the 
deluge to have consisted in robbery {'TS), that is, 
the appropriation of wealth by violence and other 
unlawful means. " Behold," says Rabbi Jochanan, 
"how terrible are the effects of robbery, for, though 
the generation of the deluge transgressed evcrj'thing, 
their verdict (of extermination) was not scaled till they 
stretched forth thdr hands to acquire wealth by un- 



>See T.JC.. lOSi; cT. Z>. £., ch. ti. ■ Vem»,9i. 

• JV. T., 5a I. Cf. also Hid., 39 1, and Arackin, 15 h, 
*Jir. Ptah, 16 a. Cf, M. T.. 52 a. 
*Jtr. Peak, ibid., and P. K.. 31 b. und AT. T., J i. 
*Saia Xama, 119a. Ct Itv, X, u u. 
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lawful means." ' Again, the prophet Ezekiel in his ex- 
hortation (c. 22 3-13) enumerated twenty-four sins, but 
wound up with the words, "And thou hast greedily 
gained of thy neighbours by extortion, and hast for- 
gotten me, said the Lord God."* Nay, God calls 
him "wicked" even after he made restitution.' 

Sacrifices brought by the man who is not quite free 
from the sin of robbery are rejected- "If thou dost 
wish to bring an oSering, rob no man first, for I, 
the Lord, love judgement, 'I hate robbery for burnt- 
offering' (Isa. 6i 8). I shall only accept it when thou 
wilt have cleansed thy hands from plunder." ' Some- 
thing amilar is said of charity : Here is a man who 
committed an immoral action, on which he spent his 
money, but he hardly left the place when a poor man 
met him and addressed him for alms. This man 
thinks that God put this poor man in his way with 
the purpose of making him find pardon through the 
alms he gave, but the Holy One, blessed be he, says: 
Wicked man, think not so. The hand which pves 
alms will not cleanse the other from the evil which it 
did by paying the wages of sin.' Indeed, the prayers 
of the man whose hands are tainted by robbery are 
not answered, for his supplication is turbid, bang 
under transgression. Therefore man is bound to 

> SaitfuJrin, loS a. CJ. TnHiuma Neai, 4. 

■ See Lev. X., 33 »; Af//C., p. 143. 

■ i'aUut to Euiiil, % 7S3, ceproduced from Vtiamdtmm. 
* Tun, B-, 3 1 d- * See Midrask Prav^ cb. II, 
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cleanse his heart (from every covclousness) before he 
prays, as it is said, "No robbery in mine hands, and 
my prayer is clean" (pure) (Job 16 iT).' 

The wrong administration of justice may also be 
classilied under this heading: The Holy One, blessed 
be he, does not cause his divine presence to rest upon 
Israel, until the false judges and bad olTicers shall 
have disappeared from their midsi.' "When three 
establish a court, the Shechinah is with them," ' and 
God says to the judges, " Think not that you are alone, 
I am sitting with you,"' but when they are about to 
corrupt judgement, that is, to give a false verdict, God 
removes his Shechinah from among them, as it is 
said, "For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing 
of the needy (caused by injustice), now I will rise 
(to leave the Court), saith ihc Lord." * The same 
thought is expressed elsewhere as follows: "When the 
judge sittcth and delivereth just judgement, the Holy 
One, blessed be he, leaves — if it were possible to say 
so — the heaven of heavens and makes bis Shechinah 
dwell on his side, as it is said, ' And when the Lord was 
with the judge' (Judg. a 18), but when he sees that the 
judge is a respecter of persons, he removes his Shechi- 
nah, and returns to heaven. And the angels say unto 
him, 'Master of the world, what hast thou done?' 
(what is the reason for this removal), and he answers, 
'I have found that the judge is a respecter of persons, 

' See Cm. X,2»t. « See Siaiiati, 139 a. 

*See£iratJtMi,6a. *St.T.,&i\. *M.r.,\at. 
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and I rose from there."" For, the respecters of 
persons are men "who have thrown off the yoke of 
heaven and loaded themselves with the yoke of men." ' 
But it is written, " Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgement, in meteyard," etc- (Lev. 19 35), which 
leaches "that he who is occupied in measuring, weigh- 
ing, performs the function of judge, but if he gave false 
measure, he is called iniquitous, etc., . . . and causes 
the Shechinah to be removed from the earth." * Israel, 
indeed, was brought out of the land of Egypt, on the 
condition thai they accept the fulfilment of the com- 
mandment relating to just measure, and he who denies 
this commandment "denies also the exodus from 
Egypt" (that is, God's special relation to Israel in 
history),* 

Something similar is remarked of usury. The 
Rabbinic interpretation is in reference to the com- 
mandment: "Thou shalt not give him thy money 
upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase. I 
am the Lord your God which brought you out of the 
land of Egypt" (Lev. 25 37-38). Whereupon, the Rabbis 
from the proximity of the two verses infer, "That he 
who receives upon himself the yoke of the command- 
ment of usury receives upon himself the yoke of heaven, 
and he who removes the yoke of the commandment of 
usury removes from himself the yoke of heaven." And 
they then proceed to comment on the latter verse: 



> See Enod. /f., ; 
^^^ • SotaA, 47 4. 



• r. A", 91 a. 
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" Upon that condition I brought you forth out of the 
land of Egj'pt 'that you will receive upon yourselves the 
commandment regarding usury." Because he who con- 
fesses this commandment acknowledges the fact of the 
exodus from Eg>'pt, and he who denies it denies also 
the fact of the exodus from Egj-pt," ' It is evident 
from this interpretation of the Scriptures that the 
Rabbis thought that each Miswah, that is, the fulfil- 
ment of a commandment, had also a certain doctrinal 
value, bearing evidence to God's relation to man in 
general and his historic relation to Israel in par- 
ticular. 

The act of lending upon usury, which is also said 
to weigh as heavily as murder,' was, as it seems, con- 
sidered as containing also an ironic implication directed 
by the man of affairs against the man of religion. He 
thereby declares Moses untrue and his Law false, 
saying, "If Moses would have known that there was 
so much profit in it, he would never have written it." ' 
Hence to witness a bill in which interest of money is 
promised, is as much as to give evidence that the lender 
has denied the God of Israel,* It is probably for the 
same reason that the Rabbis say in another place, 
" Be careful not to be unmerciful, because he who keeps 
back his compassion from his neighbour is to be com- 
pared to the idolater and to the one who throws o£t the 



1 T. AT.. 109 1. Cf. ExeJ., ao 1. 

* See Baia Maia. 60 «. 'See Baha Mttia, 75 i. 

* Bata Maia, 71 a. See mlio XtuMi to that pHwge. 
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yoke of heaven from himself," ' ance he cxiuld not 
act cruelly without considering the laws commending 
charity and charitableness impracticable, and devoid 
of all divine authority. Indeed, the notion is that 
no man betrays the confidence put in him by his 
neighbour until he has first denied the root (God); 
that no man engages in sin until he has first denied 
him who forbade it.' 

The three cardinal sins, as well as blasphemy and 
slander, are called the evil things.' An impure thought 
is also described as evil,' All of these cause separation 
between man and God (as it is said), "Neither shall 
the evil dwell with thee" (Ps. 50). The scoffers, the 
liars, the hypocrites, are also excluded from the Divine 
Presence.* Every deed, again, implying a certain dis- 
respect for those who deserve to be honoured on the 
ground of their being the teachers of Israel, as well as 
the showing impatience with the jjerformancc of re- 
ligious actions, have the effect of the divine presence 
being removed from Israel.* This punishment of 
separation, as it would seem, is extended to sin in 
general. " Blessed be the man," says a Jewish teacher, 
"who is free from transgression, and possesses no sin 
or fault, but is devoted to good actions, to the study 
of the Torah. is low of knee (meek) and humble. 

' Sifrt, 98 it. ' See Tosefhia S/ubualH, 4 M. CT. T. A'.. 27 J. 

* Sifrt, lao #. ' See mddoA. 13 *. 

* SanktJrin, toj o. See also above, p. 3] uf, 

* Btrachatk, I7 k ud 5 t. 
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The Holy One, blessed be he, says this is the man who 
dwells in heaven with him" (Isa. 57 a). The wise 
man said, "Thy deeds will bring thee near, and thy 
deeds will remove thee." How is this? If a man per- 
formed ugly deeds and unworthy actions, his deeds 
removed him from the Shechinah, as it is said, "But 
your iniquities have separaied between you and your 
God, and your sins have hid his face from you, that be 
will not hear" (Isa. 592).' 

From the preceding remarks it is clear that sin is 
conceived as an act of rebellion, denying the root, 
that is the existence of God, or his providence, or his 
authority, indeed, excluding him from the world. This 
extends also, as we have seen, to a sinful thought, in 
fact from the moment that a man thinks of sin it is as 
much as if he would commit treason against God.* It 
is also described as contamination and contaminating. 
The favourite expression for sin of the Seder Elijah is 
" ugly things and ugly ways." ' This term is occasionally 
used also by older Rabbis. " Remove thyself," said " the 
wise men," in speaking of sin, "from ugliness and 
from that which is like ugliness." * Another dmilar 
expression is "dirt." Thus, Abraham is commanded 
to leave the land of his birth which is "dirtied" by 
idolatry.* The man, again, whose hands are "dirtied" 

> S, E., p. t04. See Bboye, p. 33. 

" Si/rt Zuta. ti communicated by /Vum. X. St. Cf. alio Valha f 
to Pen/. S 701. ' See Kriedmann's Introduction, ch. 10 (p. 105). 

* CtW/tn, 44#i ^. J/. N.. 5 a I, le>t snd note 22. 

* MHG^ f. 301. See alio Aruci ComfUtum, %.t. ■)». 
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by robbery is bidden not to pray, or is warned that his 
prayers will be of no avail.' In another passage, the 
Rabbis speak of the effect of the Day of Alonemcnl, 
which is to purify Israel who are " dirty " by sin, through- 
out the whole year.' The verse in Proverbs, "As a 
jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman / 
which is without discretion" (ii aa) is illustrated by the 
Rabbis, " If thou pattest a vessel of gold into the nose of 
a swine, he will 'dirty' it with mire and refuse;" so 
is the student of the Torah if he abandon himself lo 
immorality, he makes his Torah "dirty." * More 
frequent, we have the term of putrefaction and offensive 
smell, in connection with sin. The sin of the golden 
calf is described as a putrefaction. Song of Songs i la, 
is paraphrased in the Targum as follows: "And whilst 
their master Moses was stiU in heaven to receive the 
two tablets of stone, and the Torah, and the Command- 
ments, there arose the wicked men of that generatioD 
and made a calf of gold. . . . And their deeds became 
putrefied, and their evil fame spread in the world." * 
The expression seems especially connected with rebelhon 
and disobedience. Thus, the parable of a later Rabt» 
who began a sermon with the words, "And it came to 
pass, when the flock gave an offensive smell and obeyed 
not the words of its master, they haled the shep- 



1 ExeJ. X., 22 I. 
« Sec JIf. T., IS 1. 
See al»o Ton 

* Valiut to /Vol'., I 14. 



' TarguM, Song of Soup, 1 l& 
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herds and the good leaders, and went away far from 
them." * 

Sin is thus a symptom of corruption and decay in the 
spiritual condition of man. He who committed a 
transgression is as one who was deliled by touching the 
corpse of a dead man,' The thoroughly wicked man 
is therefore even in life considered as dead.' Nay, the 
sin becomes also a part of himself and clings to him 
and appears with him together on the Day of Judge- 
ment.' The presence of the man of sin has, so to speak, 
a ackening and offensive effect upon everything pure 
and holy, so that he has lo be removed from its neigh- 
bourhood. With reference to the scriptural words, 
"Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes, and all my 
judgements, and do them: that the land, whither I bring 
you to dwell therein, spew you not out" (Lev. 20 22), 
the Rabbis remark, " The land of Israel {by reason of 
its holiness) is not as the rest of the world. It carmot 
tolerate men of transgression. It is lo be compared 
to the son of a King, whom they made to eat food 
that was coarse (that is, indigestible), which he is com- 
pelled (by reason of his delicate constitution) to vomit 
out." • The voice of God, which gave Adam delight and 
enjoyment, became a terror to him," whilst he lost also 
his power over the lower creation which before his 



»/•. X., 118/. Cf. t.\lo Arui* Com/litum, i.v. rrO. 

*M. ?■.. 51 a. • Sotak. 3*. 

j * Btraehelh. \% a ^wA b. ^ T. K^i^a. 

\ • P. K., 44 », and /'. ^., 68 J i kc aotu for piraUeli. 
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sin Stood in awe and fear of him. His very stature 
was diminished, and instead of longing after, he 
feared the nearness of the Divine Presence,' His face, 
origiDally bearing the image of God, became disfigured 
and hateful.' Before Israel anned (by worshipping the 
golden calf) their eyes saw the glory of God which waj 
surrounded by (seven) walls of fire, Eind they feared 
not, as it is said, "And the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the lop of the Mount 
in the eyes of the children of Israel" {Exod. 2417); 
but after they sinned they could not even bear to look 
at the face of the middleman (Moses), as it is said, 
"And when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone; and they 
were afraid to come nigh him" (Exod. 34 so).' 

As in the Bible, sin is described in Rabbinic litera- 
ture also as folly. The Rabbinic expression IPBtD, fool, 
like the Biblical term ^'DD, has the original meaning of 
being fleshy and fat. They who know not God arc 
D'TffBD, " fools." • By the act of sinning, man becomes 
a fool,' whilst the neglect of the Torah was the cause of 
Israel's becoming stupid and fools.* But more frequent 
is the expression of DTDIW, fools, or mtDW, folly. Thus, 
we read, "he whose heart is arrogant in decision is & 
fool (JTOW), a wicked man and puffed up in spirit."' 

' P. X. >nd P. Ji., ihU. See ilso Ficlis. R, 8 1. 

« P. A'., 37 </ ! P. J/., 6i a ; md Gen. P., it i. 

' P. AT. tad P. P, Hid * Sec AgaJath Shir J/asAirim, p. 90. 

' See TargwH to 1 King* 8 «. 
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Again, a discussion as to God's suEfcring the sin of 
idolatry, conadering that he could easily destroy the 
objects of the heathen's worship, the Rabbis answered, 
"Shall God cause his world to perish because of the 
fools (DtSltt?), who worship also the sun and the 
moon?"' The sin of idolatry is also described as folly. 
The word DTDlPin Num. 25 1 is held to indicate that Israel 
abandoned themselves there to folly (mtSff).' But it 
must be remarked that the word HBIlff, or nitOff, im- 
plies also madness. " No man," the Rabbis say, " would 
ever commit a sin but for the fact that there came unto 
him a spirit of mtSC/" whilst in another place we 
read that no man abandons himself to immorality if 
he were in his right sense.* Similarly, it is said of the 
suspected woman, that her fall could only be explained 
as the effect of madness. ° 

The effects of sin extend even further. It has, 
apparently, a blighting influence upon the world, under 
which even the righteous suffer. The light which the 
Holy One. blessed be he, created on the first day was 
such that a man could see from one end of the world 
to the other, but it was concealed because of the an 
of Adam; according to others, because of the future 
corrupt actions of the men of the deluge and of the men 
of the Tower of Babel.' Moses, who before Israd 

< AieaaM Zarai, 54 b. * Selah, 3 a, 

' Becheroih, 5 * ; A'kui. F., 10 33. « Num. R., 9 1. 

* Num. R., I'W., reading in Num.5 '^ ^^^ri inslend of n&toP,*'(Ii« 
* Gem. R^txt, and P. X., 107 a. 
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sinned could not be approached even by the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, is after that in fear of the angels 
of destruction, Anger and Wrath.' Hillel and Samuel 
Hakaton were both worthy that the divine presence 
should rest upon them, but they were deprived of this 
gift because of the unworthiness of the generations in 
which they lived.* In another passage wc read that it 
is sin which made Israel deaf so that they could not 
hear the words of the Torah, and blind so that they 
could not see the glory of the Shechinah.* The exodus 
from Babel (in the lime of Ezra) was of such importance 
that such miracles could have been performed for it as 
at the exodus from Egypt, but sin made such a mani- 
festation of the divine power impossible.' 

More emphatically this doctrine is taught in the 
following words: "He who coramilted one sin, woe 
is imto him, for he inclined the balance both with re- 
gard to himself and with regard to the whole world 
toward the side of guilt," as it is said, "But one 
sinner destroys much good" (Eccles, 9 is). Thus 
by a angle sin which man committed he deprived 
himself and the world from much good.* But the 
most bitter result of sin is that they (the sinners) are, 
as the Rabbis express it, "weakening the Power of 
the Above"; that is, that they prevent the channels of 



' p. K., 45 a and 45 * ; P. R., 69 a. * Ag. Btr„ ch. 69. 

> Sotah. 4S h. • Btraikotk. 4 it. 

' Tostphta Kiddushtn, 1 ; Cf. also Eeila. R., 10 1. See alio abon. 
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grace to flow so freely and fully as intended by the 
Merciful Father. "As often," says God, "I desired 
to do good unto you, you weaken the power from 
above by your sins. . . . You stood at Mount Sinai 
and said, 'all that the Lord hath said we will do and be 
obedient ' (Esod. 24 7), and I desired to do you good, but 
you altered your conduct and said to the golden calf, 
'These be thy gods, O Israel, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt' (Exod. 32 8), and thus weak- 
ened the Power." ' In another place, the same thought 
is expressed in somewhat different language. When 
Israel accomplishes the will of God, they add Power to 
Might (rmaa), as it is said, "And now let the power 
of the Lord increase" (Num. 14 17). According to 
another Rabbi, this is to be inferred from Ps. 60 M, 
which he translates, "In God we shall make our 
power." * If they act against the will of God {one 
might almost apply to them), "And they are gone 
without Power" (Lam. i 6). 

It is in harmony with this conception that the Rabbis 
exclaim. Woe unto the wicked who turn the attribute 
of mercy into that of strict judgement ! for everywhere 
the Tetragrammaton is used it implies the attribute of 
mercy (as we can learn from Exod. 34 6, " The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious"); but the same 
name of God is used in connection with the destruction 
of the men of the generation of the deluge, where we 

> Si/re, 136* and 1370. 

■ A K., 166 h. See alto ^ove, p. 34, 
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read, "And God saw the wickedness of man w^as great 
in the earth" {Gen. 6 b).' In another place we read, 
"This is what Isaiah said, 'A sinful nation , . . they 
have forsaken the Lord' (Isa. \ 4), they have made me 
forsake myself; I am called the 'merciful and gra- 
cious,' but through your sins I have been made cruel 
and I have converted my attribute (of mercy) into 
that of strict judgement; as it is said, 'The Lord was an 
enemy' (Lam. 2 b); and so he says also in another 
place, 'But they rebelled and vexed his Holy Spirit; 
therefore he was turned to be their enemy'" (Is. 63 10).* 

It is further to be remarked that this abhorrence of 
sin is not entirely confined to sins committed wilfully. 
It extends also lo sins committed unintentionally, as it 
is said, "Also that the soul be without knowledge is not 
good, and he who is hasty with his feet sioneth" 
(Prov. ig 2). Again, with reference to Eccles. la u, 
" For God shall bring every work into judgement, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or it be evil," 
a Rabbi exclaimed in tears, " What hope is there for 
a slave whose master reckons unto him the uointeo- 
tional sins as the intentional ? " ' 

They took it as a sign of carelessness, which might have 
more serious consequences. "Men," they say, "need 
not feel distressed on account of an unintentional an, 

' Gtn. R^ 33 I. 

' Tan. B., 3 m o. Cf. Yalkui Maikiri to TiBiah, p. 7. 

• Tan, B., 3 s >. Cf. Ciagigak 5 a. The Ribhii interpret the 
word obn in Ecclei. I3 ii, that the lin wu caoccalcd even from the 
nun who committed it. 
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except for the reason that a door to sin is thus opened 
to them, leading both to more unintentional and even 
intentional sins." ' They even expressed their wonder 
that a soul coming from a place of righteousness, free 
from sin and transgression, shall dn through ignorance. 
"The soul," they say, "is the child coming from the 
palace above," knowing all the etiquette of the court, 
therefore sin should be impossible to it, and if it 
does sin even through ignorance, it is also considered 
a transgression.' The same thought takes a deeper 
aspect with the mystics. Thus Nachmanides, in allud- 
ing to Lev, 4 3, " If a soul shall sin through igno- 
rance," remarks, " Since thought concerns only the soul, 
and it is the soul which is ignorant, the Scripture men- 
tioned Soul here (in contradistinction to Lev. i 3, 
where it speaks of Man), and the reason for bringing 
a sacrifice for the ignorant soul is because all sin leaves 
a taint in her, causing her to have a blemish, and she 
will not be worthy to face the Presence of the Maker, 
but when she is free from all sin." ' The later mystics 
dwell on this thought at great length: the soul, they 
say, is an actual part of the divine, as it is said, "For 
the Lord's portion, is his people" (which they interpret 
to mean that his people arc a portion of the Lord). 
Every sin, therefore, taints the divine in man, breaking 
all communion with heaven.* 



I 



Tan. B„ UiJ. * Tan. S., Jta Kiid i. 

NMbmiDidcE, Cemmtntarji A tAt FtntaltMck. 
* See SisAilk Chockmak, SectioD T^Kf, 9 and lix 







THE EVIL YEZER: THE SOURCE OF 
REBELLION 

Sin being generally conceived as rebellion against 
the majesty of God, we have now to inquire after the 
source or instigator of this rebellion. In Rabbinic 
literature this influence is termed the S^H nSP {Yezer 
Hara). This is usually translated "evil imagination," 
but the term is so obscure and so variously u^ed as 
almost to defy any real definition.' 

The term SHH IST was probably suggested by Geo. 
6 b and ibid. 821, where the noun "llT is followed by 
the predicate T^, evil. Deut. 31 ai is also another case 
in point. After predicting that Israel will turn to strange 
gods and worship them, and provoke God to break 
his covenant, the Scriptures proceed to say: "For I 
know his Ytzer OIIT}," etc. It is thus ihe Yezer gen- 
erally which is represented as something unreliable, 
and made responsible for Israel's apostasy. And it is 
in accordance with this notion that Pseudo- Jonathan 
renders it "their EvU Yezer," though the Hebrew 
original has not the word 5*1 in this place. A par- 
allel to this we have in Ps. 103 w, "For he knows our 

1 See on this subject Dr. F. C. Porter"* «rticle, Tkt Yi^ir Har», ia 
KoJlr Biiliial ami Semitic SluJiii, 1901, pp. 91-156. 
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Year" which the Targum renders, "the EvU Yeser 
that causes to sin." ' i Chron, 28 s and 29 is, in which 
the expression nnUHD "llC occurs, are generally under- 
stood to mean simply imagination, or desire, whatever 
the nature of this desire may be, good or ev'il. But it is 
to be remarked that the word ni337 in 28 9 is explained 
by some Rabbis to mean two hearts and two Yezers : 
the bad heart with the EvU Yezer, the good heart with 
the Good Yezer? 

The more conspicuous figure of the two Yezers is that 
of the Evil Yezer, the SIH "ISf. Indeed, it is not im- 
possible that the expression Good Yezer, as the antithesis 
of the Evil Yezer, is a creation of a later date.' 

The names applied to the Evil Yezer are various and 
indicative both of his nature and his function. R. 
Avira, according to others R. Joshua b. Levi, said: 
"The EvU Yezer has seven names. The Holy 
One, blessed be he, called him EvU (Gen. 8 2i); 
Moses called him uncircumcised (Deut. 10 16); David 
called him unclean (Ps. 51 13); Solomon called him 
fiend (or enemy) (Prov. 1531); Isaiah called him 
stumbling-block (Isa. 57'*); Ezekiel called him stone 

> See, however, English veniocu to this vene u)d Baethgen in hii 
conunenlaTy to the Ps., iiiJ. 

' See Jlf. T., 14 1. Cf. Dotei for another reading : "Theie ve 
two hoits : the Good Vtttr and the Svil Knfr," See mito belaw, 
255, note 3, and 257, note 2. 

"S«, howeter, MisAnai Btratkalk. 9s; Sifri. 73a; A. R. N„ 
47 d 1 Berathath, (t\ b ; where it iiclcar thaltheTaDoaimwetealreadjr 
acquainted with Ibi* eipreaiioii. 
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(Ezek. 36 38) ; Joel called him the hidden-one ("JlBit) in 
the heart of man (Joel 2 ao).* 

Other names applied to this Yeser are : the foolish 
old king who accompanies man from his earliest youth 
to his old age, and to whom all the organs of man 
show obedience ; ' the spoiler who spares none, bring- 
ing man to fall even at the advanced age of seventy or 
eighty ; ' and the malady.* He is also called ihe strange 
god, to obey whom is as much as to worship idols, and 
against whom Scripture warns, "There shall be no 
strange god in thee" (Ps. 81 lo), whilst the words, 
"Neither shalt thou prostrate thyself before a strange 
god" (Ps., ibid.), are taken to mean "appoint not the 
strange god to rule over thee." ' 

The activity of the Evil Yeser is summed up by 
R. Simon b. Lakish, who said, "Satan and Yezer and 
the Angel of Death are one," * which view is confirmed 



» SuiiaJi, 53 a. a. alio Ihe HBin T03 by Horwiit, p. 55, wbm 
Eiekiel is cited before Iswah, Ihiis agreeing wilb the ancient order of 
Ihe Prophets given in Baia Balhra, 14 h. It hu also (he additional 
words to '• Zephoni " : TSO HK IBHS'^a pBJt KVTIP ITVl "UP m (■■ The 
Evil KiTur who ii bidden wben disguising his face"). With reference 
to [be name uoni, see Gm. R., 89 1, where it would seeni the Evil Yatr 
is (wilb allusion to Job aS ■) identified with " the Monc of daikocM 
and the shadow of death." 

» Sec Eeitts. R^ 4 la, and M. T., 9 » and ref. 

' See P.K^tiab-, Gen. R., 541; M. T., 34 «. 

*SteLfv. R^ 16 T. 

^SetJer.NtJarim, 41 ^ and Shaiiatk, 105 «. 

* Baba Balhra, 16 a. See Targun 10 Zttkoriak, ch. 3, when 
Satan is rendered with ri;<::n- 
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by the statement of an earlier anonymous Tannailic 
authority: "He cometh down and leadeth astray; he 
goeth up and worketh up wrath (accuses) ; he cometh 
down and taketh away the soul." ' His r6le as accuser 
is described in another place with the words, " The Evil 
Yezer persuades man (to sin) in this worid, and bears 
witness against him in the future world;" ' whilst his 
function as Angel of Death is expressed in the words, 
" He accustoms (or entices) man to sin and kills him," ' 
Some modJiication of this thought we may perceive in 
another statement of R. Simon b. Lakish, who says, 
"The Yezer of man assaults him every day, endeavour- 
ing to kill him, and if God would not support him, 
man could not resist him; as it is said, 'The wicked 
watchelh the righteous and seeketh to slay him' 

(PS.37 32).'" 

The identiiication of the Evil Yezer with the Angel 
of Death is sometimes modified in the sense of the 
former being the cause of death consequent upon sin 
rather than of his performing the office of the execu- 
tioner. This is the impression, at least, one receives 
from such a passage in the Mishnah as the following: 
"The evil eye (envy), the Evil Ytzer, and the hatred 
of one's fellow-creatures put man out of the world." ■ 
According to an ancient paraphrase of this passage, the 
r6le of the Evil Yezer who accosts man from the very 
moment of his birth, is of a passive nature, neglecting 



?o*o BalAra, MJ. 



*SKiiaA.si6. 



Suiiak, 52 i. 
Cf. alio KiddtahtH, jo b. 
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to warn him against the dangers foltowing upon the 
committing of such sios as profaning the Sabbath, 
the shedding of blood, and the abandoning of oneself 
to immorality.' A dose parallel to the passage quoted 
above, likewise found in the Mishnah, is the following 
saying, in which the same expression is used with 
regard to the consequence of sin. It reads: "Envj-, 
lust, and conceit put man out of this world." ' 
"Lust " here apparently corresponds to Evii Yeser, 
and as the context shows, can only mean that it is the 
cause of death. In another place, these three evil im- 
pulses are said to have incited the serpent to his in- 
vidious conversation with Eve, resulting in her trans- 
gressing the first commandment given to roan and 
finally in death.' The identification in the Zohar of 
Samael with the Evil Yezer is probably in some way 
connected with the given Rabbinic passages,' since in 
another place the tempting serpent is said to have been 
Samael in disguise, originally a holy angel, but who 
through his jealousy of man, determined to bring 

I about the latter's fall,* 
The Evil Yeser is also credited with inflicting other 
kinds of punishment upon man besides death, as, for 
matance, in the story of the Men of the Great Assembly 
m their effort to destroy the Yczer. When, perceiving 
tiec 



^A.R.N.,2ib. *AiclA,4n. CI.AMA,3i*. 

* See />. Jf. £.. ch. 13. 

* See Zo^r, Gen. 41 a. On page 248, iiiJ^ the Evil VruruidaitU 
tied with the Angel ol Deitmcti^n pOn-JK. 

*SeeP.Jl. £., Hid, and Pstatb-Jen^ Gen. 3 «. 
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the Evii Yezer, ifaey exclaimed: "Here is ihe one who 
has destroyed the sanctuary, burned the Temple, mur- 
dered our saints, and driven Israel from their country." ' 
But it must be noted that in other places it is sin 
itself that causes death. "See, my children," said the 
saint R. Chaninah b. Dosa to his disciples, "it is not 
the ferocious ass that kills, it is sin that kills." ' Again, 
with allusion to Prov. 5 23, the Rabbis teach, "As man 
throws out a net whereby he catches the fish of the sea, 
so the sins of man become the means of entangling 
and catching the sinner." * It must be further noticed 
that both the function of the accuser and witness are 
sometimes ascribed to God himself: "He is God, he 
is the Maker, he is the Discerner, he is the Judge, 
be is the Witness, he is the Complainant," ' Again, 
with allusion to Mai. 3 s, an ancient Rabbi re- 
marked, "What chances are there for a slave whose 
master brings !iim to judgement and is eager to bear 
witness against him?" ' In another passage, the func- 
tion of bearing witness is ascribed to the two angels 
accompanying man through life, whilst others think 
that it is the soul of man or his limbs that give evi- 
dence. Nay, the very stones of man's abode and the 
beams in it cry out against man and accuse him, as it 
is said, " For the stones shall cry out of the wall and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it" (Hab, 2 u).* 



' Yoma, 69 li. 

« BirathoA. 33 a. 

* Midraih, i'rev,, ch. 5. 



* Abetk. 4 n. 

* Oiagigiik, s a. Cf. P. K., 164 *. 

* Chagigah, \(>o. 
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Neither the function of bearing witness against man 
and accusing him, nor that of executing the judgement, 
can thus be exclusively ascribed to the EvU Yeser. 
His main activity consists in seducing and tempting. 
His ways are of the insinuating kind, appearing first 
to the man as a modest traveller (\^), then as a wel- 
come guest (iniK), and ending in exacting obedience 
as the master of the house (IP'K).' He shows himself 
also more as an effeminate being with no capacity for 
doing harm, but afterwards overwhelms vrilh masculine 
strength.* The snares in which the Evil Yeser en- 
tangles man are at Srst sight as insignificant and 
vain as the thin thread of the cobweb, but take soon 
the dimensions of the rope, making it impossible for 
man to free himself from it.* In another place this 
treachery of the EvU Yezer is compared with that 
of (he dogs in the city of Rome: they lie down be- 
fore a baker's shop and simulate sleep; but when the 
baker in his security allows himself to take a nap, they 
quickly jump up, snatch away a loaf, and carry it 
away. The EvU Yeser deals with man in the same 
way, feigning weakness and helplessness, but as soon 
as man is o9 his guard, he jumps on him and makes 
him sin.' 

The man who is most exposed to the allurements of 

> Suitai, 53 a. CI. Gtn. X., 33 «. ■ Cen. R., iHA 

■ Sec Sniiai, ibiJ. .- Sa»Midrin, 99 b. Cf. Gtn, Jf.. Hi J. and lUbb. 
Dictionaries, i.t. K*313. Sijrt, 33 a, this liimle ii made of rid iudf. 
* See CtH. X., 33 *. 
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(he Evil Yezer is the vain one. " Yezer" the Rabbis 
say, "does not walk in retired places. He resorts to 
the middle of the highroads. When he sees a man 
dyeing his eyebrows, dressing his hair, lifling his heels, 
he says, 'That is my manl'" ' Again, when Simon 
the Just asked a Nazarite of stately appearance, 
beautiful eyes, and curly hair, "My son, why didst 
thou choose to have thy beautiful hair destroyed?" 
(the Nazarite having, according to Num. 6 is, to have 
his hair shaved when the days of his separation are 
fulhlled), he answered, "I acted as father's shepherd 
in my town. Once, I went to fill the casket from the 
well; but when I saw the image reflected in the water, 
my Yezer grew upon me and sought to turn me out 
from the world. Then I said to him, 'Thou wicked 
one! why dost thou pride thyself with a world which 
is not thine; thou, whose destiny is to become worm 
and maf^ts? I take an oath that I will have thee 
shaved in the service of heaven!'" ' It is interesting 
to notice in passing that this instantaneous resistance 
to the Evil Yezer is also recommended in another place. 
"He that spoils his Yezer by tender and considerate 
treatment (that is, allows him slowly to gain dominion 
over himself without rebuking him) will end in becom- 
ing his slave." * 

1 Gtn. Jr., 33 >. Cf. JtfffG., p. 119, reading SBSOS for VaVOO. 
Cf. also Zehor, i lu (Gen. 39 u), where ibc vanity of litie dolbei it 
•dde.). 

' Sifri, 9 k ; Ntdarim, 9 b ; Mum. R., lO 1 and references. 
slfP Y«ma, 35 i, ■ Ctn. R., iiU. Cf. Hashi to Prov. ig a. 
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The two great passions which the Yezer plays most 
upon are the passions of idolatry and adultery. The 
latter is called the ITT'SST VTX', the passion of sin ; just 
as mSD in many places means charity, so does rn"3S 
in a large number of passages refer to immorality.' The 
passion of idolatry, though once more general and 
more deeply rooted in the nature of man than any other 
passion, is stated, however, to have already disappeared 
from the world through the work of the Men of the 
Great Assembly who prayed for its extinction.' 

Of the two passions, it is pointed out that the pasdon 
of idolatry was (once) even stronger than that of 
adultery; the former having such a power over man 
as to induce him to have his sons and daughters sacri- 
ficed to idols. It knows no shame, performing its 
ofBce both in public and in private, and sparing no 
class of society, enlisting in its service both small and 
great, old and young, men and women.' It is worth 
noting that the desire for acquiring wealth is not 
counted by the Rabbis among the grand passions, 
though it is stated in another place that it is the sin of 
dishonesty in money transactions under which the 
great majority of mankind is labouring. It is there 
further remarked that the sin of immorality invoh'es 
only the minority, whilst none escape the an of slsmder- 

'See Lcvy'l Rabb. Dictionary, i. c. 

■ See yema, 6$ J, See «J*o Midrati Cant^ 7 i. CC alto /(*-. Aif 
AA Zarah, 40 c. 
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ing, or at least of invidious talk against their neighbours.' ^ 
Scepticism is another means by which the Evil Yezer ' 
reaches man. Sometimes he questions the nature of 
the Deity, ascribing to God corporeal qualities, such 
as to be in need of food ; ' at others, his attacks are 
directed against the Biblical precepts relating to the 
dietary laws, and certain ritual observances known 
under the name of D'pin (statutes), the reason for 
which is unknown.' The Yezer is especially anxious 
to show him that the ceremonies and the cult of other 
religions are more beautiful than those of the Jew.* 
Sometimes he even deigns to bring evidence from 
Scripture, as in the case of Abraham. When Abra- 
ham was on his way to Mount Moriah to sacrifice his 
3on Isaac, Satan met him and said, "Old man, where 
art thou going?" He answered, "I am going to fulfil 
the will of my Father in Heaven." Then Satan said 
unto him, "What did he teil thee?" Abraham an- 
swered, "To bring my son to him as a burnt -offering," 
Thereupon Satan said, "That an old man like thee 
should make such a mistake ! His attention was only 
to lead thee astray and to lire theel Behold, it is 
written, '\Vhoso sheds man's blood, by man his blood 
shall be shed' (Gen. ge). Thou art the man who 
bringest mankind under the wings of the Shechinah. 

' Saia Halkra, 165 a. 

■ Sre Tan. S., 4 tt /•■ See also below, p. 298. 

" Sec r. K.. 86 a. S=e alio P. R., 64 a, text and notei. 

* T. K., ibid^ U'rVQ O'Kl OnSir, apparent); lektioe to matlen of 
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If thou wilt sacrifice thy son, they will all leave thee 
and call thee murderer," ' The name Satan here is 
identical with the Evil Yezer, who, as in the case of 
Job, performs the office of the informer against Abra- 
ham. Yezcr, indeed, shows special anxiety for man's 
duty lo his family. Thus when man " loves in his 
heart " to do a mStO (give charity}, the EvU Yezer in 
him says, " Why should you do a mStO and diminish 
thy property? Rather than to give to strangers, give 
to thy children." " Sometimes he appeals to his vanity, 
telling man, for instance, not to pay a visit of condo- 
lence, because he is too great a man.* When all f^ls, 
he will appeal to the mercy of God, saying to man, 
"Sin and the Holy One, blessed be he, will forgive 
thee." * 

The beginning of the association of the EvU Yezer 
with man is a controverted point among the Rabbis. Ac- 
cording to some, the Evil Yezer arises with the act of 
cohabitation. Thus R. Reuben b. Astrobolis expresses 
himself to the effect: How can man keep aloof from 
the Evil Yezer considering that the very act of gwi- 
eratioQ came through the strength of the Evil Yeser, 
constantly gaining in strength till the time of his birth 
arrives? The EvU Yezer dwells at the opening of his 
heart.' This is in accordance with the view of R. 

' UHG.. pp. 304 md 305, Cf. notei 3 ud 4. 
'£«(/. R., 36 a. ■ P. /•.. 1500, • Clu^igak, |6«. 

* A. R. N., 32 b, kccoidicg to the leit giTCD io the Note ax. CI 
MHC^ p. 106. 
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Acha, who, with reference to Ps, 51 T, expressed him- 
self to the efifect that in sexual intercourse even the 
saint of saints cannot well escape a certain taint 
of sin, the act of cohabitation being performed more 
with the purpose of satisfying one's animal appe- 
tite than with the intention of perpetuating the human 
species.' Verj' near to this notion, though not quite 
identical, is that which teaches that the Evil Yezer 
enters inlo man when he is still in the embryonic state; 
but this seems to have been an isolated opinion, having 
been abandoned by the very authorities who taught it 
first. This can be seen from the following passage, which 
is to the effect that Antoninus put ihe question to R. 
Judah the Saint, "When does the Evil Yezer begin his 
rule over man: from the moment of his formation inlo 
bones, muscles, and flesh, or from that of his birth?" 
R. Judah was inclined to the former view, to which 
Antoninus objected on the ground that we have no 
proof of any malign tendency on the part of the embryo. 
Thereupon R. Judah declared himself in favour of the 
latter view, and in a public lecture made the statement, 
"This fact Antoninus taught me, and Scripture is in 
his support ; as it is said, ' At the door (of man's enter- 
ing the world) the sin lieth.'"' Likewise isolated b 
another opinion, which is to the effect : that the child 

■ Lrtr. /!., 14 >. The sense of the paisage ti aot very clear. See 
alN> Yaliut Machiri. Ps. lo Ibis verM and cf. Bacher, Ag. Am., 3 1*4. 

» See Sanitdrin, 91 *, Cf. Ctn. R., 34 a, *.nAJir. BtrathatM, 6 d, 
CC Uw*! LtinualUr, p. 64 ttq. 
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of six, seven, eight, and nine years sins not ; only from 
the age of ten he begins to grow (or perhaps to magnify, 
or to cultivate) the EvU Yezer.^ The general notion 
seems to be the one accepted by R. Judah, which is 
that the Evii Yeser accompanies man from his earliest 
childhood to his old age, by reason of which he enjoys 
a priority of not less than thirteen years over the Good 
Yezer, who only makes his appearance at the age of 
puberty. 

It is on account of this seniority that he estaUishes 
a certain government over man and is thus called "the 
old foolish king." " It is true that children enjoy a 
certain immunity from sin, on account of their unde- 
veloped physical condition, so that the Rabbis speak 
of the breath of the school children, in which there is 
no (taint of) sin. Indeed, the death of children is 
mostly explained as an atonement for the sins of 
their parents or their grown-up contemporaries.* 
Yet, they are, as already indicated, not quite free 
from the Evil Yezer, who, as we have seen, accosts 
man from his earliest childhood. " Even in his state 
as minor, man's thoughts are evil." * As it would seem, 

< See Tun. nTlPa. 7. 

« See -*. /f. N., 32 * ; Ecclts. Jf., 4 
M., T. g t, and Toh. B., r, loz a 1 
Mem thnl it is at the age o( Tiflei 
become visible. The reacting is, 



iiid., oD the various parallel pasugei and the dilTerent n 
> Ste Siaiiali, 119 J and 33 #. Cf. Gtn. J?., 58 s ai 
■■s. See aha above, p. 193, below, p. 311. 
*/er, BiracAoti, 6 i. 



and 9 11 1 Iftdarim, 3> t \ 
From Tan. B., I as 4, it would 
oF the Et-il Yitrr 
See Note 5, 



idlngs. 




it is in the aspect of "fool" {stupid and wanting in cau- 
tion and foresight) that the influence of the Evil Yezer 
makes itself felt in the child. " From the moment man 
is bom, the Evil Vezer cleaves to him." And this is 
illustrated by the following fact: If a man should 
attempt to bring up an animal to the top of the roof, 
it will shrink back; but the child has no hesitation in 
running up, with the result of tumbling down and 
injuring himself. If he sees a conflagration, he will 
run to it ; if he is near burning coals, he will stretch 
out his hands to gather them (and be burnt). Why 
(this audacity and want of caution), if not because of 
the Evil Yezer that was put in him?' 

The seat both of the Evil and the Good Yezer is in 
the heart, the organ to which all the manifestations of 
reason and emotion are ascribed in Jewish literature.' 

*SeeA./f. JV., 3» a, 33 1, leirt and ootea. 

* The imporUnce of this organ id Rabbinic literature will be more 
clearly teen by the reader through reproducing here the foUowiog 
punge in Ecilts. R., I a, omitting such cIruscs as seem to be mere 
repctitioD, as well as ihe Scriptural verses cited there in corroboration 
of each clause. Cf. P. K., 1240 and b, text and notes; "The heut 
lees, the heart bears, the heart speaks, the heart walka, the heart falls, 
the heart stops, the heart rejoices, the heart weeps, the heart Is com- 
Ibrted, the heart grieves, the heart is hardened, the heart faints, Ihe 
beait mourns, the heart is frightened, the heart breaks, the heart it 
tried, the heart rebels, the heart invents, the heart suspects (or criti- 
cises), the heart whispers, the heart thinks, the heart desires, the 
heart commits adultery, the heart is refreshed, the heart is stolen, the 
heart is humbled, the heart i> persuaded, the heart goes astray, the 
heart il troubled, the heart is awake, the heart loves, the heart 
hues, the heart is jealous, the heart is searched, the hea 
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It is in this heart, with its manifold functions, that 
the Evil Yezer sets up his ttirone. The Evii Yezer re- 
sembles a "fly" (according to others, a "wheat" grain), 
established between the two openings (valves) of the 
heart.' More minute are the mystics, who describe 
the heart as having two cavities, the one full of blood, 
wliich is the seat of the EvU Yezer; ihe other empty, 
where the Good Yezer dwells.' Somewhat different is 
the statement, " Two reins are in man : the one counsels 
him for good, the other for evil," and they proceed to 
say it is evident the former is on the right side, the latter 
on the left side; as it is said, "The heart of the wise 
man is on his right, the heart of the fool is on his left" 
(Eccles. 10 a).* The reins in this case seem to have an 
auxiliary function. "The reins counsel and the heart 
understands (to decide for action)." It should, how- 
ever, be noted that in another place, this very verse is 

the heart meditates, the heul is like lire, the heart is like atoae, Ihe 
heart repents^ the heart ii warned, the heart dies, the hcut mela, ibe 
heart accepts words {of comfort), the heart accepts the fear (of God), 
the heart gives thanks, the heart covets, the heart is obstinate, the beait 
is deceitful, the heart is bribed, the heart writes, the heart scheme*, 
the heart receives comniandmeDts, the heart docs wilfully, the heut 
makes reparation, the heart is arrogant." 

' BertuheA, 6l a. The lint view, which is that of Rab, is derived 
from Ekicles. ■□ i, " Dead flies cause the precious oil of the apotbecaiy 
to become slioking and foaming \ io doth a little folly, him that is 
valued for wisdom and honour." The second, ascribed to Samuel, ■* 
a play on the word nWSn (Gen. 4 t) = -TBn. This latter interpreU- 
tlon is probably connected with the legend maintaining that the Tree 
of Knowledge grew wheal {Beratkath, 40 a). 

* Zohar, Exed., 107 a. ■ See BtnuJMk, iHJ. 
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interpreted to mean that the wise man's heart on the 
right is the Good Yezer, which is placed on the right 
of man; and the fool's heart to his left is the EvU 
Yezer, which is placed to his left.' We are thus brought 
to the notion idenlifjing the two Yezers with the two 
hearts, of which the Rabbis speak occa^onally. What 
is the meaning, they say, of the verse, "For the Lord 
searchcth all the hearts"? {i Chron. 28 »). These are 
the two hearts and the two Yezers : the bad heart with 
the EvU Yezer, and the good heart with the Good 
Yezer.' Indeed, the angels, who have only one heart, 
are free from the Evil Yezer, a blessing to which Israel 
will attain only in the Messianic times.* Therefore, 
man is bidden not to have two hearts when he prays, 
one directed to the Holy One, blessed be he, and the 
other occupied with worldly thoughts ; just as the priests 
are bidden not to have two hearts, one directed to the 
Holy One, blessed be he, and the other directed to 
something else, when they are performing their sacri- 
ficial riles.' Indeed, the pious generation of the 
prophetess Deborah had only one heart, directed 
towards their Father in Heaven.' The same thought 
is expressed in different words in another place: Moses 

* See above, p. 243, note 3 and refeceoce there tc 
lag. To lhi» ihould be added Midrask Prov., 13, whc 
to Pi. 7 Id, it ii diitinctly rematked, " Has a man (wi 
Ihoc aie meant, the Goad Ycttr and the Evil Yettr. 

* Cm. R., 4S II. 

* TdK., lUr, I and 3. <:jLTan.B.,i»l). * MigUUh. tA»- 




a difiering read- 
c, with reference 
heacti? fiat hj 

MigUUh. t4«. I 
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said to Israel, " Remove the Evil Yezer from your hearts, 
so that ye may be all in one fear of God and in one 
counsel to serve before the Omnipresent. .\s he is 
alone in this world, so shall your worship of him be 
only to him (single-hearted)," as it is said, "Circum- 
cise therefore the foreskin of thy heart." ' 

The loose manner in which heart and Evil Ycur are 
interchangeably used in the foregoing passage, suggest 
the dose affinity between the two, as indeed, heart 
sometimes stands for Yezer? "The eyes and the heart 
are the agents of sin," but as it is pointed out by an 
ancient Rabbi, the first impulse comes from the heart, 
the eyes following the heart.' There is a clean heart for 
which the Psalmist prays (51 is), and there is the can- 
taminated heart to which the Evil Yezer owes the name 
of "unclean."* Again, it is the heart that brings the 
righteous to Paradise, it is the heart that hurls down 
the wicked to Hell, as it is said, " Behold, my servants 
shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for sorrow 
of htart" (Is. 6514).* We must, however, not press 
this point too much so as to identify the heart with the 
Evil Yezer, for not only have the Rabbis, as we have 

' T. K.. 33</. See above, i6o, 

* Scg^kUd^. 51a (hcBTt of stone), »nd cf. Bbove, 143. In Ptatd^ 
Jena^K the 3^ ii in most casei rendered with K~Jr. Cf. Esod. 4 
n; 71; 13 and 14; 8 iku; 9 >. m; 10 1. 'Jd. n; 11 m. Dent. 5 >; 

■ See /ir. BcraiheA, 3 t; Sifrt, 35 a, and Nhm. R^ 17 t, 

* See (boTe, p. Z43, and rcrecence given tbeie to Snkkah, 51 «. 
*M. T-., 119. (146*)- 
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seen, as^gned to it the seat of the Good Yezer, but they 
have even declared it as the abode of wisdom.' The 
good heart, again, is the most desired possession.' 
In the later Hteralure, ihe heart is described as out- 
weighing all the other organs of man, hatred and love 
having Iheir seat in the heart; as it is said, "Thou 
shalt not hale thy brother in thine heart" (Lev. ig n), 
whilst it is also said, "And thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, with all thy heart" (Deut. 6b).* It is also 
maintained that the heart is purer than anything else, 
and that everything good proceeds from it.* All thai 
the heart is accused of is inconsistency. God says, 
"Two hundred and foriy-eight organs have I created 
in man; all of these keep in the same manner as I 
have created ihem, except the heart;" (and) so said 
Jeremiah, " The heart changeth from moment to 
moment. It alters itself and perverts itself." ' These 
changes apparently depend upon the nature of the 
tenant who gets possession of the heart. " .\s often as 
the words of the Torah appear and find the chambers 
of the heart free, they enter and dwell therein. The 
Evil Yezer has no dominion over these, and no man 
can remove them." ' 

The heart is thus not in itself corrupt ; at least, not 
more corrupt than any other organ. Indeed, when 

> Midrash Prot'., ch, I, ' 'h HIK CHT nVHIK. 

• See Aintk, 1 1 ». * Zohar, Num., J35 a. 

• See Ag. Btr., cb. i, Cf. Jeremiah, 17 19. 

• A. R. N^ \%h; Midrath Prev., ch. *(, 
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man is under the incitement of sin, all his members 
are obedient to the Evil Yezer, who is king over man's 
two hundred and forty-eight members; whilst when he 
makes an effort to perform good work, they all show 
laziness and reluctance.* Again, when the EvU Yatr 
lays siege to man, it is all the members, not the heart in 
particular, that act as auxiliaries.' It is only because of 
the heart's various functions, as pointed out above, 
that it is more often liable to be enlisted in the service 
of the EvU Yezer than any other organ, and therefore 
more blamed than any other part of the human body, 
but not on account of a special depravity attaching to 
it. As a matter of fact, the heart in this respect is only 
synonymous with soul in the Bible, where it is the VtH 
which commits sin, and even the Rabbis occasionally 
speak of the "soul of man," with its greed after wealth 
(even when acquired by dishonest means) and its 
tendency towards lust.' Indeed, according to the 
Rabbis, Scripture is astonished that the soid coming 
from a place where there is no sin should an, but 
nevertheless, the fact is accepted that it shares in an 
as much as the body, though the body comes from 
a village and the soul comes from the court and is 
well acquainted with the etiquette of the court. But 
it is this very fact which makes this sin of the soul 
less excusable; and the Holy One, blessed be he, says 

> A. /!. /f., ja a i MffC, p. 109. 

* Nedarim, 31 b. 

■ Muhnah MakkeA, ud. Sm bLio Sifri, 1x5 «. 
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to the soul, " All that I have produced in the first six 
days of creation I have produced for thy sake, but thou 
didst rob, sin and commit violence. . . ." " But it 
is impossible for the body to be without the soul, and 
if there is no soul there is no body, and if there is 
no body there is no soul ; they sin together ; (hence) 
' the soul that sinneth, it shall die ' (Ezekiel 
18 30)." ' 

The passages indicating a tendency to identify the 
heart (or the soul) with the Evil Yezer have further to 
be qualified by other Rabbinic statements looking for 
the source of sin to some force outside of man. For 

» See Tan. 5., 3 1 a .nd t, and EccUi. //., 6 o. The simile of the 
villager and the courtier will be better undentood by the (allowing 
Kabbiaic passagei, on which il was probably based ; Methitlii 36 b and 
MtckilUi of K. Simon.p. 59, where Antonious asks Rttbbi," Considering 
■hat the man is dead and the body in a state of decay, whom does God 
bring to judgement?" Whereupon Rabbi answered him, " Bifori Ihau 
asit/A me aheul lit body which ti impure, ait mc aSoul the mul which 
is purt." This is followed by the well- known parable of the blind and 
the lame, who robbed the garden of the king, etc. " Pure " and 
" impure " apparently stand here for lasting and decaying. It should 
be remarked that the words in italics are mi»ing in the parables of 
Sanhedtin, 91 a \ Lev. i?.. 4 I ; Tan. B., 3 4 i, and Tan. V^"^ 6. In 
Sifrt, IJI a, man ii delined as the only creature whose soul is from 
heaven and his body From the earth. If he obeyed the Torafa and per- 
foimed the will of his father in heaven, he is like one of the crcatarei 
above; if he did not obey the Torah and the will of his father in heaven, 
he is like one of the ciealures bcluw. Closely corresponding with it 
is the passage in GtH. R., S 11, where also man is described as a com- 
bioadon of thuae above (angels) and those below (animals). Sec 
also C7<n. ^., 14 1 and 37 I ; Chagigah, ifi a ; and .4, X, ^,, 55 a, tort 
and note*. See abo Tan. B^ 1 nt. Cf. alto above, 81 and 241, taA 
b«lew, 985. 
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apart from what we may call the mythological view, 

identifying the EvU Yezer with the serpent, or Samael, 
and of which some other names of the Evil Yezer in 
Rabbinic Hterature are to be considered as rcminisceDl 
at least,' the comparison of the Yezer's visitalions to 
man with the passing traveller and other similar 
passages' point also to the fact that the Rabbis did 
not entirely view man in the light of a corrupt being. 
We have further to note that the EvU Yezer is, 
as indicated above, more conspicuous in the Jewish 
literature than the Good Yezer, whilst by Yezer, with- 
out any further specification, is often meant the 
Evil Yezer? This would suggest that there is in fact 
only one Yezer, the Evil Yezer, and we may further 
conclude that it is man himself, by his natural tendency, 
that represents the Good Yezer. Accordingly, when he 
commits evil, he acts under certain impulses not ex- 
actly identical with his own natural self. The Rabbis 
further speak of the leaven in the dough, preventing man 
from doing his (God's) will.' This metaphor is taken 
by some as indicating some inner physical defect in hu* 
man nature, but in another place forming a parallel 
passage to the one jusi quoted, the leaven in the 
dough appears together with the subjection to for- 
eign governments that make compliance with God's 

' See above, p. 243. ' See abore, p. 348. 

'See If. Sutiai,$2ii Cim.Jf^^gt; Aietk,\ 4; Sifrt^^^a; Tmr- 

Jir, BtracMoA, 7 A See below, p. 265, where tbe pMMge it (Ivch. 
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will hard, if not impossible.^ It is thus a certain 
quasi-external agency which is made responsible for 
sin, whilst man himself, by his spontaneous nature, 
is only too anxious to live in accordance with God's 
commandments. 

^Btradkotkt 17 «. 
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MAN'S VICTORY BY THE GRACE OF GOD, 
OVER THE EVIL YEZER CREATED BY GOD 

The opinions recorded in the preceding chaptei, 
some of which suggest the placing of the Evil Yeter 
outside of man, and the further fact that he is de- 
scribed as the source of rebellion, must, however, not 
be pressed to such an extent as to give the Evii Yeser 
an independent existence, representing a power at 
warfare with God, As is so often the case in Jewish 
theology, the Rabbis, consciously or unconsciously, 
managed to steer between the dangerous courses, never 
allowing the one aspect of a doctrine to assume such 
proportions as to obscure all other aspects. Rrst, it 
must be noted that the Evil Yezer, whatever its nature, 
is, as is everything else in the universe, a creature of 
God. Thus with reference to Gen. 2 7, a Rabbi inter- 
prets the fact of the word lit"! being written with 
two Yods to indicate that God creaied man with two 
Yezers: the Good Yezer and the Evil Yezer} For 
" God hath also set the one against Ihe other " (Ecdes. 



' Gen. R., 14 1 
/tHoihan, Geo. 2 



; Beratketh, Gl a uj Tcferencci. Cf. kito Pttai^ 
u. Cf. «l*o below, p. 313, the qaotitioo giren tl 
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7 ; 14), which verse Rabbi Aldba explains to mean that 
God created the righteous and God created the wicked.' 
In a later semi-mystical Midrash, the same thought is 
repeated, "God created the world in pairs, the one in 
contrast to the other," as life and death, peace and 
strife, riches and poverty, wisdom and folly, the right- 
eous and the wicked.' This thought was so familiar 
to the people that the Rabbis tell a story of one of their 
colleagues who overheard a young girl praying thus: 
"Lord of the universe! Thou hast created paradise, 
thou hast created hell, thou hast created the righteous, 
thou hast created ihe wicked. May it be Ihy will that 
the sons of men should not be ensnared by me ! " that is, 
that she might not prove the opportunity for the wicked,' 
We have already referred to the metaphor of the 
leaven in tite dough as applied to the Evil Yezer. 
The metaphor occurs in a Rabbinic prayer running 
thus: " May it be thy will, O my God, and the God of 
my fathers, that thou breakest the yoke of the Evil 
Yezer and removes! him from our hearts; for, thou hast 
created us to do thy will, and we are in duty bound to 
do thy will. Thou art desirous and we are desirous. 
But who prevents it ? The leaven in the dough. It 
is revealed and it is known before thee that we have 
not the strength to resist him; but may it be thy will, 

* Ckagigah, 15 a. * See Midraih Ttmurah. 

» See Sotak, zt a. Cf. Edelcs. The parallel, however, in Bata 
BaAra, if) a (cf. below, p. 273), ihows thil by creation of tbe wicked 
ocMloo oi Evil Ytur. 
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O Lord my God, and the God of my fathers, thai ihou 
wilt remove him from us, subject him, so that we may 
do thy will as our will, with a perfect heart." But this 
leaven is a creation of God, which fact called forth the 
remark (with reference to Gen, 821), "How wretched 
must the leaven be, that he who has created it bears 
witness" {that it is bad) I ' More emphatically the 
same thought is expressed in another place with ref- 
erence to Gen. 6 6. The Holy One, blessed he he, 
said, "It is I who put the leaven in the dough; but for 
the Evil Yezer which I have created in him, he (man) 
would have committed no wrong." ' 

But the leaven, evil as it is, has, according lo the 
Rabbis, its good purpose and its proper place in the 
universe, as anything crcalcd by God, indeed, cannot be 
entirely evil. Thus, the Scriptural words, "And God 
saw everything that he had made and behold, it was very 
good " (Gen. i si), are explained among other things to 
refer to the Evil Vezcr; whereupon the question is put, 
"Indeed, can the Evil Yezer be considered as very 
good?" The answer given is thai but for the EvU 
Yezer a man would neither build a house, nor maiij 

I See/ir BerachuM, 7 d; Gtn. R., 34 10, Cf, Vf-l, note 12. Ct 
above, p. 145, note 6, It shnuld be nullccd that Gtn, R., 34 is, b** 
bIeo one opinion to the effect : " Wow poor mun the liougb be, thai the 
baker bean wilness ngunst it." Tbis would, acccording to (ome com- 
mentataii, include the whole of man and the condcninatian of hiiilt 
being bail, but ibia opinion leems lo be isolated, and ii not reproduced 
in the parallel passage*, such as the MHG., p. 13I, and Tan. A, t H S 
which hai ajsii D^ TIKI?. 

' See MHG., p, 13X Ct. Gin. R.. 27 ., and T. B., I u4 
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a wife, nor beget children, nor engage in commerce. 
As further proof of this is given the verse, "Again I 
considered all travail, and every right work, that for 
this a man is envied of his neighbour" (Eccles. 4*).' 
Envy itself, which is one of the ugliest qualities, can 
thus be made serviceable for a good purpose. This 
corresponds with another statement, according to which 
the three things upon which the world is based are: 
envy, lust, and mercy. In another version the same 
statement is paraphrased in the following way : " Three 
good qualities, the Holy One, blessed be he, created 
in this world, namely, the Evii Yezer, Envy, and 
Mercy." ' The Evil Yezer has thus little in 
common with the evil principle of theology, but is 
reduced to certain passions without which neither the 
propagation of species nor the building up of the 
proper civilisation would be thinkable. They only 
become evil by the improper use man makes of 
them. It is probably in this sense that the Evil Yezer 
is called once the servant of man. "The Holy One, 
blessed be he, said; 'See what this wicked people do. 
When I created Ihem I gave to each of them two 
servants, the one good and the other evil. But they 
forsook the good servant and associated with the evil 
one.'"* But even the Evil Yeztr in his aspect of 

' Cm. K., 9 ^, Ct. also £rc/fi. R., 3 11. 
» /*. X. N., 9 a, teit and Dotc 9. 

» Ag. Btr., 1 1. Cf. TaH. B.. 1 is a. The littet reidi, " Two cre«- 
tion* 1 niaite in roan : Ibc Good Yticr and Ibe Evil Yatr." But ft 
pariwn of the two lexti show* that in thia cue the Ag. Btr. piS' 
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adversary and enemy of man, as his idenli£catioQ with 
Satan suggests, is not supposed to be entirely evil. 
Thus Satan is said to have had godly inlentions in 
his denunciation of Job. His purpose was that the 
merit of Abraham should not be entirely obscured by 
that of Job, Satan proved himself so grateful for 
this appreciation of his nature, that he is reported to 
have kissed the Rabbi on his knees, who thus inter- 
preted his intentions in this generous way,' One 
Rabbi went even so far as to make man responsdhle for 
the wickedness of Yezer. This opinion is expressed in 
connection with the verse, " Lo, this only have I found, 
that God hath made man upright" (Eccles, 729), on 
which the Rabbi remarked; The Holy One, blessed 
be he, who is called righteous and upright and created 
man in his image, did this only with the intention that 
man should be as righteous and upright as he himself. 
If man will argue, why did he then create the EvU 
Yezer of whom it is written that he is evil from the very 
youth of man? If God described him as evil, who 
then could make him good? God's answer is, *'Thou 
(man) hast made him bad." As a proof is given that 
lenred the better reading. Cf. alw S. E. Z., p. 176, about ihe two ugeb 
or three, and 'Wl HB' lo Gin. R., 34 lo. Cf. alio R. Simon Durui'a 
commentary (BB»B iTlK) to Job (ed. Venice), 29 * and 47 i. It ia 
intcreating lo aec there bow the tatiooaliitk ichool, taking id clew from 
non- Jewish philosophy, iniiiti upon making the bod; (or the fleih) le- 
■ponaihlc for the fti/ Yntr, maintaining the daaliim of fleih and 
ipirit in the moBt poailive manner ; whilst the inyitical ichool ob- 
jccta to it and endcavoun to ucribc all evil to power* ouulde of d 
^Baha Balkra, 16 d. 
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little children commit no an, and as it is man who 
breeds the EvU Yezer it is thus with the growth of man 
that sin comes. God further reproaches man, saying, 
tliat there are many things harder and bitterer than 
the EvU Yezer, but man finds the means to sweeten 
them. If man succeeds in making things palatable 
that are created bitter, how much more could he succeed 
in tempering the EvU Yezer who is delivered into the 
hands of man P * 

By making him "bad" is meant, the abuse of those 
passions which are in themselves a necessity. The 
same question as to why God has created the EvU 
Yezer is answered in another place lo the following 
effect : The matter is to be compared lo a king who 
had slaves separated from him by an iron wall. The 
king proclaimed, "He who loves me shall climb 
this wall and come up to me. He will prove by this 
effort that he fears the king, and loves the king,"' 
The text is not quite clear, but the general drift is that 
the Yezer who forms such an obstacle on the palh of 
righteousness was created with the purpose that man 
should make a strong effort to overcome him, thereby 
testifying his loyalty and devotion to the King God, 
and increasing Ms reward when all the obstacles have 
been overcome. 

Though ihese two opinions differ as to the nature 
and purpose of the EvU Yezer, they both agree that he 



> Tan.. rWKia. 7. 
• S. E. Z., p. 193. 
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is in the hands of man, who is able to overcome him 
with a strong effort. Man is warned not to be iniimi- 
datcd by the fact that the EvU Yczer is a creation of 
God, and say that he has no authority over him, for 
it is written in the Torah, "And unto thee shall be his 
desire, but thou shalt rule over him" (Gen. 4T).' 
This verse is paraphrased, "If thou wilt mend thy 
actions in this world, everjthing shall be forgiven and 
pardoned in the world to come. But if thou wilt not 
mend thy deeds in this world, thy sin will be preserved 
for the great Day of Judgement. And at the door of 
thy heart he lies, but in ihy hand I have given the EvU 
Yezer, and thou shalt rule over him both for good and 
for evil," ' Man has the power in his own hands,* 
and it is only by man's own neglect and weakness that 
ihe EvU Yezer, who appears first quite effeminate and 
powerless, gains masculme strength, enabling him to 
dictate to man. If man does well, he finds forgive- 
ness; but if he does not well, he is delivered into the 
hands of the Evil Yezer who lies at the door.* 

The difference between the wicked and the righteous 
is that the wicked are in the power of their hearts, while 
the righteous have the heart in their power.' Indeed, 
it would seem as if everything depended upon man. 
Either Satan enters into his body and gains dominion 

' Cm. R., 11 9. Cf. the commentary of VTITO. 

' PteHda-Jonathait, Gen. 41. 'See MHG., p. 109. 

• Sec MftG., p. 107. See above, p. 149. 

' See Ctn. R^ii,v>. Bjr " be«t " ii of course meant here Uw Yikt. 
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over man and sin becomes his master, or man gains mas- 
tery over Satan and he suppresses him.* Nay, man has 
in his power not only to resist the Evil Yezer, but to turn 
his services lo good purpose. At least the wicked are re- 
proached for their tailing to make the Evil Yezer good.* 
It is amply a question of choice, the wicked preferring 
the EvU Yczcr, while the righteous decide for the Good 
Yeser.* Again, the men of the deluge are described 
as those who themselves made the EvU Yezer rule over 
them, by following his devices.' On the other hand, 
Abraham is said to have had dominion over the EvU 
Yezer,* whilst all the patriarchs are recorded to have 
enjoyed the blessing that the EvU Yezer had no domin- 
ion over them.* Joseph, again, is called the ruler over 
his£v^ Yezer,* When the EvU Yezer is about to over- 
power man, the righteous will resist him with an oath, 
as we find in the case of Abraham, Boaz, I>a>'id, and 
E^jah, who all conjured their Yezer to desist from his 
evil intentions, while the wicked will conjure their 
Yeaer, urguig him lo commil the evil deed, as in the 
case of Gehazi.' Counsel is given to man that be 
should prove himself higher and above his sin, not 
allowing himself lo become its slave and be buried under 

' S« Wertheicner, CTFTTO Bp?, p. 4 A. 

» See Af. Sir., ch. 1. • V/fC, p. 131. 

• EffUi. ff. g 1. • U//G„ p. 3S4. 

* See flaia Bulkra, 17 a. 

' S«« Sifrty 74 a 1 Crn. ff., B7 > ; Let. X„ 15 11 ; and nfercBCC* 
giTca iherb Ct ftlu MHC, p. 5S5, Int wul nolc 31. 
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its heavy burden.' If man has to make a goad to direct 
the animal, which he uses for the purpose of ploughing, 
etc., how much more should he be careful to use lie 
goad for the purposes of directing his Yezer, who can 
by his seduction remove him from this world and 
the world to come ? ' 

Man is further advised to stir up (to war) the Good 
Yezer against the Evil Yezer.* In this war, man is 
not supposed to be neutral. It is his duty not only 
to assist the Good Yezer and save him from his enemy, 
the Evil Yezer, but he should also make an effort to 
establish the kingdom of the Good Yezer over the Evil 
Yezer.* As an instance of such a victory of the Good 
Yezer over the Evil Yezer the following story may be 
given: The Saint, Abba Tachna, returned to his village 
on the eve of the Sabbath, when darkness was about to 
set in. He had his pack on his shoulders, but there he 
found at the crossroad a leper, lying, who said unto him, 
"Rabbi, do with me a righleousness (or act of mercy), 
and carry me to the town. " Abba Tachna said, " If I 
leave here my pack (which contained all his earnings) 
how shall I and my family maintain ourselves? But if 
I leave here this leper, I forfeit my soul." But he de- 
clared the Good Yezer king over the Evil Yezer, and car- 
ried the leper to the town, and then came back and took 

' See Cen. R^ ll t. It U with »]lusioti to P». 3a I. 

* See Ltv. ff., 19 17 i EctUs. S^ a 11. 
*Ber..sa. Cf. /". A".. 1580. 

* Lfv. S.,3^1; Sec also 1^. T., 41 i, text ind 
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his pack and arrived at the town again just about sun- 
set. They all wondered and said, " Is this the Saint 
Abba Tachna?" He himself had some regrets in his 
heart about it, fearing that he had profaned the Sab- 
bath, but just at this time the Holy One, blessed be he, 
caused the sun to shine.' 

The weapons used in this war against the Evil 
Yezer are mainly: occupation with the study of the 
Torah and works of loving-kindness. "Blessed are 
Israel," the Rabbis say; "as long as they are devoted 
to the study of the Torah, and works of loving-kindness, 
the EvU Yezer is delivered into their hands." ' 

It is especially the Torah which is considered the best 
remedy against the EvU Vezer. When Job remon- 
strated with God, "Thou hast created Paradise, thou 
hast created Hell, thou hast created the righteous, and 
thou hast created the wicked. Who prevented thee {from 
making me righteous?)," he sought by this argument 
to release the whole world from judgement, seeing that 
they sin under compulsion. — But his friend answered 
him, "If God has created the Evil Yezer, he also 
created the Torah as a spice (remedy) against him." ' 
To the same effect is another passage, " My son, if this 
ugly one (the EvU Vezer) meets you, drag him into the 
schoolhouse (Beth-Hammidrash). If he is a stone, he 
will be ground (into powder); if he is iron, he will be 
broken into pieces; as it is said, 'Is not my word tike 
' See Eaiei. X.,gi. ' Aiodah Zarak, 5 *, 
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* Baba Bathra, 16 a. 
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unto a fire? saith the Lord, and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rocks in pieces?'" (Jer. 2338).' 

The words in the Psalms, " Order my steps in thy 
word, and let not any iniquity have dominion over 
me" (Ps. 119133), are paraphrased in the following 
way: "David said, 'Allow not my feet to go where 
they wish, but let them go all the time to thy Torah 
in the Beth-Hammidrash, for the Evil Yezer does not 
enter the Bcth-Hammidrash. He may pursue man aU 
the way, but as soon as they reach the Beth-Hammidrash, 
Satan must abandon the race,' " ' Again, he whose heart 
is absorbed in the words of the Torah removes thereby 
from himself all idle thoughts as well as the thoughts 
insinuated by the Evil Yezer} The name stone given 
to the Evil Yezer suggested also the following alle- 
gorical explanation of Gen. 292; "And Jacob looked, 
and behold ikere were three flocks of sheep. By these 
are meant the three masters of the Synagogue; For 
out of this well iheywalered the flocks ; by this is meant 
the Torah; but the stone is great; this is the Evil 
Yezer, who can only be removed by the efforts of the 
whole congregation ; who rolled the slone from the welPs 
mouth, by means of their listening to the Torah. But 
as soon as Ihcy left the Synagogue, the Evil Yezer reas- 
serted himself." * The fact, however, that a part of the 
Torah, or rather the Decalogue, was written on stone or 

» KiddHsllin, 30*, ' Af. T., iigm. * A. R. N., 35*. 

* Gen. R,, 70 1. The word Q'tmp i* doubtful, and tdll reqairei s 
proper cipUoatioa. See «t)0*e, p. 244, note I. 
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on "tablets of Stone" (Exod. 24 m), suggested the follow- 
ing explanation: "Since the Evil Yezer is also called 
stone, as it is said, 'And I will take away ihe stony 
heart'" (Ezek, 3628), "it is only pro]K;r that stone 
should watch over stone." ' The eflecis of the Torah 
in this batlle with the Yezer seem to be difTerently 
understood by the different authorilics, for while one 
Rsbbi gives as advice, " If the Yezer come to make you 
merry {or frivolous), then kill him (or throw him down) 
by the word of the Torah," the other Rabbi counsels us 
" to rejoice the Yezer v/'nh the words of the Torah"; that 
is, to use the inclination of man towards joy and cheer- 
fulness for the joy and the happiness which man should 
find in accomplishing the will of God.* The killing of 
the Evil Yezer is further recommended in the follow- 
ing words, "To him who kills his Yezer and confesses 
upon it, it is reckoned as if he would have honoured 
the Holy One, blessed be he, in two worlds, this world 
and the world to come," ' But it would seem that this 
is not considered as the highest attainment of man; 
for it is said of Abraham, that he made the EvU Yezer 
good. Indeed, the Evil Yezer compromised with him, 
entering into a covenant that he would not make 
Abraham sin, whilst David, who could not resist the 
Evil Yezer, had to slay him In his heart.' 

' ten, X., 35 s; cf. also A'um. X., 14 *. and Cant. X., 6 11. 
» See Ctn. R., 12 ., te.l and commenlariei. Cf. At//C., p. l lo, f. 
varying rendings. Cf. Thiodoi'i ed. of G/h. R.. p. iiz. 

' SanJieJriH, 43 b. Cf. Ltt'. R., 9 1. Sec also below, p. 335 jfj. 
*Jtr. Btraihtth, 14 b. Set aUo abort, p. 67. 
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Another means of defeating the machinations of 
Yezer is the contemplation of death.' This can be 
best illustrated by the following passage of Akabiah b. 
Mahalaleel, "Consider three things, and thou will not 
come into the hands of sin. Know whence thou com- 
est, and whither thou art going, and before whom thou 
art to give account and reckoning." ' Another version 
of the same saying is, "He who thinks of the following 
four things will never sin again: that is, from whence 
he comes, where he is destined to go, what will become 
of him, and who is his Judge," ' Sin or the EvU Yaer 
in this case is chiefly representative of the passion of 
vanity. These passages could be multiplied to any 
extent, but they are all to the effect that man, me<U- 
tating upon his lowly origin and his sad end, will 
not be slow to give up all pretensions that come from 
pride and conceit. Sometimes, the remembrance of 
death serves also as a damper to man's tendency 
towards excess. An instance of this we have in the 
following: "At the wedding of the son of Rabina, the 
students there present said unto Rab Hamnuna Zuta, 
'I*t the master sing a song unto us,' whereupon he 
began to sing, ' Woe unto us that we shall die I Woe 
unto us that we shall die!' When they asked for the 
refrain, he gave the words, 'Where is the Torah, and 
where are the good works that will protect us?'" ' 



> Btrarkoth, 5 a. 

*D.E.,p.3. a,A.J<.N.,iia, 

* Btrathalh, 31 a. 
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There may further be brought together under this cat- 
egory other remedies against the Evil Yezer which are of 
an ascetic nature. The story of the Nazarile who had 
his hair cut off with ihe purpose of subduing his Yezer 
has already been referred to,' A certain Rabbi, again, is 
recorded to have prayed for the death of his nearest 
kin, when he was under the impression that she would 
become the cause of sin,* The later Jewish moralists 
prescribed a whole set of regulations, which are more 
or less of an ascetic nature, and calculated to make a 
fence against transgression. But the underlying idea 
of all of them is that all opulence, wealth, gluttony, 
and other opportunities of satisfying one's appetite 
are so many auxiliaries to the Evil Yezer. Thus the 
Scriptural verses in Deut. 1 1 iB-ie are paraphrased, 
"Moses said unto Israel, 'Be careful that you rebel 
not against the Holy One, blessed be he, because man 
does not enter upon this rebellion, but when he is full,'" 
that is, revelling in food and other luxuries.' The 
proverb was, " A lion does not roar from the midst of 
a heap of straw, but from the midst of a heap of meat." 
Another proverb was, " Filled stomachs are a bad sort 
(or plenty is tempting)." * Hence the homily of the 
Rabbi with reference to the verse, "Behold, I have 
refined thee, but not with silver; I have chosen thee 
in the furnace of poverty" (Isa. 48 10), that it teaches 
that the Holy One, blessed be he, searched all good 

*Sifrt,^i. Cf. (41./., 136 «. 
* BtrathoA, 31 a. 
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things but found nolhlng better for Israel than pov- 
erty.' 

It should, however, be remarked that even the Torah 
is not an all-powerful remedy in itself without the aid 
of heaven, which gives the Torah its real efficiency. 
Thus with reference lo the verse, "Let my heart be 
sound (B'Ori) in thy statutes, that I be not ashamed" 
(Ps. iig, 80), the Rabbis remark, "David said, 'Mas- 
ter of the world, when I am occupied in Thy Law, 
allow not the Evil Yezer to divide me . . . that the 
Evil Yezer may not lead me astray . . . but make 
my heart one, so that I be occupied in the Torah with 
soundness (perfection or fulness).'"' Again, with 
reference to another verse, "Make me understand the 
way of thy precepts" (Ps. 11927), it is remarked that 
David said, " My Master, say not unto me, behold they 
(the words of the Torah) are before thee, meditate 
upon them by thyself. For If thou wilt not make me 
understand them, I shall know nothing." * The Torah 
by itself is thus not sufficient to defeat the Evil Ytser. 
The conquest comes in the end from God. Wc are 
thus brought to the necessity of grace forming a promi- 
nent factor in the defeat of the Yezer. Hence, the va- 
rious prayers for the removal or the subjugation of the 
Evil Yezer. Specimens of such prayers have already 
been given,* Here we might further refer lo the 

• See CMagigah, 9 *. 

* Exod. R,, 19 1. The reading ii no( quite cleu. I bB«e adopted 
the leading luggeated by V*n, note 8. 

■ M. T.. 119 w. See alio ibid, lo Tcne 33. " See above, p. J65, 
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individual prayer of R. Judah the Saint, in which he 
supplicates that God may save him from the EvU 
Yezer} A similar prayer we have from another 
Rabbi of a later date.' Other Rabbis, again, put 
their prayers in a more positive form, as, for instance, 
those who prayed that God would endow them with a 
Good Yezer? Sometimes neither the Evil Yezer nor 
the Good Yezer is mentioned, the prayer being more 
directed against sin, as for instance, the one running, 
" May it be thy will that we shall not sin, and then we 
shall not be put to shame." * The heart plays a special 
part in these prayers, as for instance the one which 
is to the effect, " May our heart become single in the 
fear of thy name. Remove us from all thou hatest. 
Bring us near to all ihou lovest, and do with us a 
righteousness for thy Name's sake." Another similar 
prayer is, "May it be thy will. Lord God, and the 
God of our fathers, that thou put into our hearts 
to do perfect repentance." ' As typical in this respect 
we may perhaps mention the lines in the daily prayer- 
book, " Make us cleave to the Good Yezer and to good 
deeds ; subjugate our Evil Yezer so that it may submit 
itself unto thee." * A prayer fairly combining all these 
features is the one repealed several times on the Day of 
Atonement, running thus; "Our God and God of our 

' Bfrackoth, l6ft, » Btratketh, 17a. 

• See Btrackolk, 1 7 *, and /tr. BiracAolk, 4 c. 

• Btrachotk. fj i. ^ Jer. Beracht/tk, 7 d. 

• See BerackoUi, &o h, Ibe teit of whith ciiHers in some min 
in our ptftyer-booki. CT, Sii^ir, p. 7, Baer, p. 43, 
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fathers, forgive and pardon our iniquities on this Day 
of Atonement. . , . Subdue our heart to sene thee, 
and bend our Ytzer to turn unto thee; renew our reins 
to observe thy precepts, and circunacise our hearts to 
love and revere thy Name, as it is written in Ihy Law: 
And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy heart and 
the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God wilh 
all thine heart and with all thy soul, that thou roaycst 
live." ' The underlying idea of these passages, which 
can be multiplied by any number of parallel passages, 
is man's consciousness of his helplessness against the 
powers of temptation, which can only be overcome by 
the grace of God. The oldest prayer of this kind, of 
course, is the one in the Eighteen Benedictions, praying 
for God's help to bring man back unto him or his 
Torah and to his service, as well as the one for re- 
pentance.' 

A special feature about the Rabbinic passages em- 
phasising the necesaty of grace in the simple with 
the EvU Yeser, is the implication of God's respona- 
bility for the existence of the Evil Yczer. The pleading 
of Job and his insistence ufX)n God's power to prevent 
an has already been quoted, but there Job is censured 
for it.' Indeed, he was conadcred as an heretic for 
making this pica. A similar case we have vrith Cain. 
When reproached for murdering his brother, he is 
described as saying, " Master of the world, if I have 

1 Sm Fntival Prayera, Day of Atonement, P»tl It, pp. 14, 185, 334. 
* See below, p. 341. * See above, p. 373, Hole 3, 
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killed him, it is thou who hast created in me the 
Evii Yezcr, Thou watchest me and the whole world, t 
Why didst thou permit me to kill him? It is thou 
who hast killed him ... for if thou hadst received 
my sacrifice, as ihou didst receive his (Abel's) sacri- 
fice, I would not have become jealous of him." ' But 
of course Cain represents the bad type of humanity. 
Yet it is not to be denied that the Rabbis themselves 
sometimes employed similar arguments. Thus, with 
reference to the verse, "O Lord, why hast thou made 
us to err from thy ways, and hardened our heart from 
thy fear?" (Isa. 63 n), the Rabbis plead in favour 
of the brothers of Joseph, "When thou (God) didst 
choose, thou didst make them love; when thou didst 
choose, thou didst make them hate." ' Somelhii^ 
similar is hinted about the affair of Cain and Abel. 
R. Simon b. JochaJ said, " Ii is a thing hard to say, 
and it is imposable for the mouth 10 utter it. It is to 
be compared to two athlete^ who were wrestling in the 
presence of the king. If the king wills, he can have 
them scparaied ; but the kinj; wills not ; (in the end) ooe 
overwhelmed the other and killed him. And (the dy- 
ing) man shouted : ' \\'ho can now demand justice for 
me (sedng that the king was present and could have 
prcvcDted it)?'"' In another place we read with refer- 
ence to the verses inMicah 46, Jer. iSs,and Ezek.3618^ 
that but for such statements as these, implying the pos- 

> Sm mug., p. Its, Mill BMe J6. 
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sibilily of God's power to exterminate the EvU Yesxr, 
there would be no hope for Israel, such a possibility 
serving in extenuation of their guilt,' Again, with ref- 
erence to the verse, "For he knoweth our frame (TSTIT); 
he remembereth that we are dust," we are told thai 
this fact will save Israel from seeing Hell. So Israel 
will plead before the Holy One, blessed be he, " Master 
of the world, thou knowesl the Evil Vezer who se- 
duces us." ' It is with reference to the same verse, 
that we read as stated in another place, "Wretched, 
indeed, must be the leaven, if he who has created it 
declares it as evil."' The "whisper from above" 
(heaven) makes the serpent (or the Evil Yezer whose 
creation God regrets) bite or commit \-ioIence on earth; 
because of which fact " a door of mercy is opened lo 
the sinners in Israel that they may be received as 
penitents; as they will plead before him. Master of 
the world : it is revealed and known unto thee that it 
is the Evil Yezer that incites us. In thy great mercy 
receive us in perfect repentance." ' 

More emphatic, even, is another remark on the verse 
of Jer. i86, "Israel said, 'Master of the world . . . 
even when we sin and make thee angry, be not re- 
moved from us, for we are the clay, and thou art the 
potter ! . . .' Israel said, ' Thou hast created in us the 

■ BiTatheth, jz a, and Svikak, 52 b. 

* A. R. N., 31 a and b. Cf. Sanhidrin, 105 a, homily on Ish 

* CVn. X., 34 10, Cr. ^. T"., 10311, text and Note 55. SeealMK,a6& 

* See .S: £., p. 63 a, text and note*. CC Eecltt. R., 10 1. 
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Evil Yezer from our very youth. It is he who causes us 
to an before thee, but thou dost not remove from us 
the an. Wc pray thee, cause him to disappear from 
us, so that we may do thy will.' Whereupon God 
says, ' So I will do in the world to come.' " ' Nay, 
there are recorded cases of men belonging to the best 
type of humanity, who make the same plea as Job and 
Cain, though in somewhat more modest terms. Thus, 
Moses is said to have " knocked words against the 
height" (reproached God), arguing it was the gold and 
silver which he gave to Israel that was the cause of 
their making the golden calf.' Again, Elijah " knocked 
words against the height," saying to God, "Thou 
hast turned their heart back again" (i Kings i8ot). 
And the Rabbis proceed to say that God confessed that 
Elijah's contention was right.' 

For, indeed, God sometimes does make sin impos- 
sible, as in the case of Abimelcch, to whom God stud, 
"For I also withheld thee from sinning against me; 
therefore suffered I thee not to touch her" {Gen. 20 fi). 
The Rabbis illustrate this in the following way; "It 
is to be compared lo a strong man riding on a horse. 
But there was a child lying on the road which was thus 
in danger of being run over. But the man drove the 
horse so that it avoided the child. The praise in this 
case is certainly due lo the rider, not to the horse. In 
a similar way Abimelech claimed a special merit for 
not having sinned. But God said unto him, 'The 

J £ttx/. /f., 46 1. • BerachBth. 1% a. ' Btrachelh, ibid. 
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Yezer who causes you to sin is in my power, and it was 
I who drew thee away from sin.' " ' 

This direct interference, however, with the Evil 
Yezer seems exceptional. What was prominent in the 
mind of the Jew was 6rst, that God, "who is a law unlo 
himself," does not choose to make use of this preroga- 
tive of his, though the Evil Yezer evidently belongs to 
this class of creation which the Holy One, blessed be 
he, regrets to have called into existence, if one can 
say so.' "There is astonishment before me" (God 
says), "that I have created in man the Evil Yezer, 
for if I would not have created in man the Evil Yeser, 
he would not have rebelled against me." * This regret 
of God is expressed by another Rabbi in the following 
way : " After the Holy One, blessed be he, created this 
world he regretted the creation of the Evil Yeser, as 
it is said, ' O that there were such an heart in them 
that they would fear me and keep my commandmems 
always' (Deut, 5 29). This teaches that God longs 
that Israel should labour in the Torah. From this 
thou inferrest that the authority (choice) of man is given 
unto him ; therefore if he does what he is commanded, 
he merits to receive reward, as it is said, ' That it mi^i 
be well with them and their children for ever' (Deut. 
5 36)." ' Apparently, the world is so constituted that 
man should be a hybrid of angel and beast with the 

' CtH. X.. 51 T. Cf. ExuJ. R., II, «nd P. K.. p. 176 *. 
» SiUak. 5a *, Ct S. £, p. 63. 
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possibility of sin, which spells death, and that of con- 
quering sin, which means life.' Angels have no EvU 
Yezer and are thus spared from jealousy, covetousness, 
lust, and other passions, but ihose who dwell below are 
under the temptation of the Evil Yezer, and therefore 
require a double guard of holiness to resist him.' This 
double guard they have in the Torah, as indicated 
above; otherwise man is a free agent. To secure this 
&eedom, it would seem that God has even foregone 
his prerogative in respect of preventing sin, so that 
the bold statement of the Rabbi that everything is in the 
power of God except (the forcing upon man of) the 
fear of God, has become a general maxim, though, as is 
well known, this majdm is not without its difEculties.' 
AH that God does is only in the way of warning, and 
reminding man that there is an Eye watching him, and 
that he will be responsible for his choice. " Everything 
is seen, and freedom of choice is given ... the shop is 
open ; and the dealer gives credit ; and the ledger lies 
open ; and the hand writes ; and whosoever wishes to 
borrow may come and borrow." * In another place, 
1 Set Ctn. ft., 14 «. See above, p. 3G1, nole i, »nd below, 29a. 

* See SAaMatA, 89 a ; Gin. X., 48 11 1 /.fv. Jl., 24 s and 16 (. 

» See BtraiielA, 33 i ; MigiUak, 25 a ; NidJah, (6 *; Tan. 
*Tipfi, 3. Cf. Tosafolh 10 ihe pusagei in the Tslmuil. 

• See AiM. 3 a. a, Taylor. 3 «, and Bachet. Ag. Tan.. I m. See 
■bo A R.H., 58 *. Atcoiding to the version given (here of thi» aaying 
of R. Ahiba. It ii allcgcthei very doubtful whether the Rabbi really 
meant lo empbaiiie Ihe antilhnii uf predestination and free will. Cf. 
Conunentariea to Aboth. See alio A.R.N., 75 a and St i, luggefting 
thU tbe 1GX refen to mta. 
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the responsibility for his choice is expressed in ihe 
following words: "As it was said, 'I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing' (Deut. 3019), 
Israel might perhaps say, ' Considering that the Holy 
One, blessed be he, placed before us two ways, the 
way of life and the way of death, we might go in any 
of these which we like,' therefore it is further said, 
'Choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live' 
(Deut., Hid.)."^ Life is identical with the good way. 
Deut. 301a is paraphrased, "Behold, I have set before 
you this day the way of life, which is the good way, 
and the way of death, which is the bad way." * The 
an of Adam, indeed, consisted in the fact that he 
made choice of the evil. The Omnipresent placed 
before him two ways, the one of death and the one of 
life, and he (Adam) chose the way of death.' The 
same complaint is made of other transgressors in his- 
tory, of whom it is said, "He setteth himself in a way 
that is not good" (Ps. 36 b). They walk in iniquity 
and meditate iniquity: they have two ways, the one 
for good and the one for evil. And so Solomon said, 
"Who leave the paths of uprightness to walk in the 
ways of darkness." For indeed the heart was created 
to speak truth, but your heart works wickedness; the 
hands were created to accomplish goodness and right- 
eousness, and you do violence and robbery, and so the 

> Sec Sifrf. 86 a. Cf. Tan., nm, § 3. 

* See Pieuda-JonaAaK to this vene. 

* iit^iUa, 33 a. Cf. Gtn. JP., ao t •nd refet«BC«a, 
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blind walk in the evil way and the open-eyed ones 
walk in the way of good.' 

The verse, again, "Surely he scometh the scomers; 
but he giveth grace unto the lowly" (Prov. 3 8*), is 
interpreted, he who desires to contaminate himself 
they open unto him, he who desires to purify himself 
they aid him (from heaven). "For indeed things de- 
filing do not come upon man unless he turned his 
mind lo them and became defiled by them," whilst 
God increases the strength of the righteous that they 
may do his will, but he that guards himself against sin 
for three times, has the promise that henceforth God 
will guard him ' In different words, the same thought 
is expressed in another place, "In the way in which 
a man chooses to walk, they guide him (or allow him 
to walk). This is to be derived from the Torah, where 
it is written (with regard to Balaam), first, 'Thou 
shalt not go with them' (Num. 25 la), and then, 'Rise 
up and go with them' {ibid, ao); from the Prophets, 
where it is said, 'I am the Lord, thy God, which 
teacheth thee to profit, which leadeth thee by the way 
that thou shouldst go' (Isa, 48 it); and from the 
Hagiographa, where it is said, 'Surely, he scometh 
the scomers; but he giveth grace unto ihe lowly' 
(Prov. 3 36)."» 

A peculiar paraphrase of the verses quoted above from 

' J/. T.. 36 a ud 58 3; Exed. R., 30 m. 

* Skaiiaik, 1043. See alio 7*. A*., gi a; P. A*., 161 a; aad/rr. 
JCiddHihitt. 61 d. ' Makkoth, 10 b. 
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Deuteronomy {30 is), we have in the following piassage 
taken from a later Midrash: "Rabbi Eliezer said, *I 
heard with my ears the Lord of Hosts speaking. And 
what did he say? "Behold, I have set before you this 
day the life and the good, death and the eviL" 
The Holy One, blessed be he, said, "Behold, these 
two ways I have given to Israel, the one for good and 
the one for evil: that of good is of life, that of evil 
is of death." That of good branches o£f in two ways: 
of righteousness and of loving-kindness: Elijah is 
placed in ihe middle. And when a man is about to 
enter upon them, he exclaims and says, " Open ye the 
gates, that the righteous nation . . . may enter in" 
(Isa. 26 2). . . . But that of the evil has four doors; 
upon each door seven guardians are seated: four 
within and three without. Those outside are merciful 
angels, . . . And when he is about to enter in the 
first door, the merciful angels meet him first and say 
unto him, "Why dost thou want to enter into this 
fire, among the wicked and the coals? Listen unto 
us and do repentance. , . ." When he comes to the 
second door, ihey say unto him, "Behold, thou hast 
already passed in through ihe first door, do not enter 
into the second! Why dost ihou want to be removed 
from the Torah of God, that they call thee 'unclean,' 
and flee from thee?" . . . When he comes to the third 
door, they tell him, "Thou hast already passed the 
second door ! Why come into the third ? Why wilt 
thou be wiped out from the book of Ufe? . . . 





Listen unto us and return!" When he reaches the 
fourth door, they say unto him, "Thou hast passed 
already the third door! do not come into the fourth 
door! . . . Thou hast not listened and stayed thy 
steps hitherto ... the Holy One, blessed be he, for- 
gives the sins and pardons, and says every day, ' Return, 
ye backsliding children!'" If he listens unto them, 
well; if not, woe unto him and to his star.' " ' 

The quoted passage, with the constant reminder 
coining from the angels of mercy, brings us back to 
the idea of grace, or the thought of man standing in 
need of the aid of heaven in his struggle with Yezer. 
Besides the passages given above, we may add here the 
following statement, "Every day the Yezer of man 
assaults him and endeavours to kill him, and but 
for the Holy One, blessed be he, who helps man, he 
could not resist him." * It may be that it was this 
feeling of man's comparative helplessness in such a 
condition which wrung the cry from the Rabbi, "Woe 
unto me of my (Evil) Yezer and woe unto me of my 
Yozer (Creator)." ' But man has to show himself 
worthy of this grace, inasmuch as it is expected that 
the first effort against the Evil Yezer should be made on 
his part, whereupou the promise comes that Yezer will be 
finally removed by God. Thus with reference to the 



'/■. JP. £, ch. 15. Cf.the 
HontefioTe, XaUinu Concifli 
X/view, V. 16, pp. 309-157. 
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Scriptural verse, "O Israel, return unto Ihe Lord thjr 
God; for thou hast stumbled by thine iniquity" (Hos. 
14 1), the Rabbis remark that it is to be compared to a 
huge rock that was placed on the crossways, on which 
men used to stumble; whereupon the king said unto 
them, "Chip it o£F little by little until the hour 
comes when I will remove it altogether." ' Another 
version of the same saying is, "Israel said before the 
Holy One, blessed be he, ' Master of the world, Ihou 
knowest the power of the EvU Yezer, which is very 
hard.' Whereupon the Holy One, blessed be he, said 
unto them, ' Move the stone a little in this world, 
and I will remove it from you in the next world, as it 
is said, "Cast up, cast up the highway; gather out 
the stones" (Isa. 62 10), whilst in another place it is 
said, "Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, lake 
up the stumbling-block of my people"' (Is. 57 u)."' 

The struggle with the EvU Yezer will cease with 
the advent of the Messiah, " when the Holy One, blessed 
be he, will bring the EvU Yezer and kill Mm in the 
presence both of the righteous and of Ihe wicked." 
To the righteous he will appear in the shape of a big 
mountain, and they will cry and will say, "How were 
we able to subdue such an obstacle?" In the eyes of 
the wicked, he will resemble a thin hair, and they will 
cry and say, "O that we were not strong enough to 
defeat such an insignificant impediment !" ■ In another 

' P./ir.,i6sa. «A'b«. ^.. 15W. Cf. Tan,B,4mm. 

» SuJiJiaA, 51 a. Cf. also GtH. R., 48 ii and S9 i ; ExeJ. iP.. 41 1 
■od 46 «, kod Nmm. J{., 1 7 » i Deut. Jf., 1 » and 6 u j P. X., 39 «, 
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place, the removal of the Yezer from the world is 
described as follows: "If your scattered ones will be 
m the end of the heaven, from there the word of the 
Lord your God will gather you through Elijah the 
High Priest, and from there he will bring you near 
through the hands of the King Messiah. And the 
word of ihe Lord your God will bring you to 
the land which your fathers inherited, and you shall 
inherit it ; and he will do you good, and multiply you 
above your fathers. And the Lord your God will 
remove the folly of the hearts of your children, for he 
will make the Evil Yezer cease from the world, and 
will create the Good Yezer, who will counsel you to 
love the Lord your God with all your hearts, and all 
your souls, that your lives may last forever. " • 

Only once in history Israel had a presentiment of 
these Messianic times. When Israel (on the occasion 
of the Revelation on Mount Sinai) heard the command- 
ment "Thou shalt have no other gods before me" 
(Exod. 20 3), the Evil Yezer was uprooted from their 
hearts; but when they came to Moses and said unto 
him, "Our master Moses, become thou the messenger 
between us (Israel and God), as it is said, 'Speak thou 
with us . . . but let not God speak with us lest we 
die' (Exod. 20 19), the Evil Yezer came back at once 
in his place." They came again to Moses and said, 
"Our master Moses, we vrish that he (God) should 
reveal himself again unto us." He answered ibem, 
' Puude-/tnathan, Dcul., 30 t. 
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"This is impossible now (bul it will take place in the 
future to come)." ' Every separation from God, though 
not with the intention of sin, but with the purpose of 
establishing an inlertnediary, is, as we see, considered 
as the setting up of another God, who is the cause of 
sin; whilst on the other hand, it is suggested that it is 
by the conquering of the Evil Yezer that man enters into 
dose communion with God. Thus Lev. 9 6 is para- 
phrased, "Remove the Evil Yezer from your heart and 
the Divine Presence will at once be revealed to you," ' 
But it is this struggle on the part of man which places 
him above the angels, "The angels said in the pres- 
ence of the Holy One, blessed be he, 'Master of the 
world, why are we not allowed to intone our song here 
in heaven (in the praise of God) before Israel sing their 
song below on earth?' And the Holy One, blessed be 
he, answered to them, 'How shall you say it (the song) 
before Israel? Israel have their habitation on earth; 
they are born of women, and the Evil Yezer has domin- 
ion among them, and nevertheless they oppose the 
Yeser and declare my unity every day, and proclaim 
me as King every day, and long for my Kingdom and 
for the rebuilding of my Temple.'" * 

' Catii. R., I I. * PstmU-JenoAan, Lev. 9 •. 

> Se« Fricdmann, D*nB09, p. 56. Se« above, p. gi, note s. 




FORGIVENESS AND RECONCILIATION 
WITH GOD 

The various aspects of the doctrine of atonement 
and forgiveness as conceived by the Rabbis may be 
best grouped round the following Rabbinic passage: 
" They asked Wisdom (Hagiographa), ' What is the pun- 
ishment of the sinner ?' Wisdom answered, ' Evil pur- 
sues sinners' (Prov. 1321). They asked Prophecy, 
'What is the punishment of the sirmer?' Prophecy 
answered, 'The soul that sinneth, it shall die' (Ezek. 
18 i). They asked the Torah, 'What is the punish- 
ment of the sinner?' Torah answered, 'Let him bring 
a guilt -offering and it shall be forgiven unto him, as 
it is said, "And it shall be accepted for him to make 
atonement for him'" (Lev. i *). They asked the 
Holy One, blessed be he, ' What is the punishment of 
the sinner P' The Holy One, blessed be he, answered, 
'Let him do repentance and it shall be forgiven unto 
him, as it is said. "Good and upright is the Lord; 
therefore will he teach sinners in Ihe way'" (Ps. 258) — . 
that is, that he points the sinners the way that they 
393 
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should do repentance." ' It need hardly be remarked 
that to the Rabbi the whole of the Bible was the word 
of God, and he could not thus fairly have seen a con- 
tradiction between the dictum of the Holy One, bles^ 
be he, and the dicta of the Torah and those of the 
"Prophets of truth and righteousness." Besides, il 
could not have escaped the Rabbi that both the Torai 
and the Prophets have passages enough insisting upon 
the importance of repentance. Again, sacrifices, as we 
shall see presently, according to the Rabbis are always 
accompanied by repentance, whilst the chief function 
of repentance is limited to such cases as those 
in which sacrifices are of no avail. What the Rabbi 
really meant is, that forgiveness is achieved in 
various ways, through suffering and death, through 
atonement of sacrifices, but more prominently through 
repenlance, which latter is the most divine aspect of 
the three. It should be premised that the prerogative 
of granting pardon is entirety in the hands of God, 
every mediator being excluded from this prerogative; 
" for he will not pardon your transgressions," being a 
mere messenger to accomplish what he is bidden to 
do. And so David said, "Master of the world, wilt 
thou deliver me into the hand of an angel who trill 
not lift up his countenance ? Forgiveness is with 

' Sct/ir. Afaiioth, 31 d, anj P. A'., t$%h. The IciU mre in botb 
placet derective, but they supplement eacb other. Cf. Yaliul AfatUri | 
to Pi. 25 », reproducing the puuge from Jir. Makkoth in the ordet oT 
Torab, Ptopbccy, Higiogispha, aoil ('■nil, adding aUo beltreea Pri 
and llagioEiapha David, with a reference to Pt. 104 M. 
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th«e (God), as it 15 said, 'But there is forgiveness 
with thee' (Ps. 130*)."* David also prayed, "Lei 
my sentence come from thy Presence (Ps, 171); do 
ihou judge me, and deliver me not into the hands of 
an angel, or a seraph, or a cherub, or an ofan, for 
they are alt cruet," as indeed ihfy do object lo the 
acceptance of the penitents altogether.' Indeed, God 
b desirous of acquitting his creatures and not of declar- 
ing them guilty. WTien the Holy One, biesspd be he, 
said unto Moses, "What is my profession (fTUOTK)?" he 
answered, " Thou art merciful and gracious and long- 
suEfering and abundant of goodness." * When they 
sin and provoke his anger, the Holy One, blessed be 
be, seeks for one to plead on their behalf and paves 
the way for him.* 

As sacrifice as a means of atonement is a pronu- 
ncnt feature both in the Torah and in Rabbinic litera- 
ture, it will perhaps be best here to treat first of this 
aspect. It should be remarked that sacrifices are, 
as just hinted at, very limited in their efficacy as a 
means of atonement and reconciliation. Thus with 
refcT«ice to Lev, 4 i, "If a soul shall sin through igno- 

■ Sec Tn. j7., ■ h ^ Ini and ootei. CL SoHifdrim, 38 MIk 
reCcreBcci Ibere to RioU. 13 n. CT. Bbcnc, p. 41, tut tiiil noiet. 

* See .^. Btr., ch. 9. S« ml»o below, pp. Jig aoit J»t. Cf. A £, 
pulOf. S«eal>o lli-flmaDo'i renuuk, Z^u f 11.4 /jtWiVki, 1 1 86, tint 
wUtM k ia the prieM wbo Uonei, pSI "VT, the [afdon com** fnm 
Cod. rf?Br. 

■ Sc« Yaitmt to Nam. 14* ud Jol^ { 907, repioilwcd from lb« 
YiiamJfm. 
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ranee," the general rule is laid down, "One brings t 
sin-offering for sins committed in ignorance, but brings 
no sin-offering for sins committed wilfully," which rule 
is also applied to sin-offerings.' In another place, with 
reference to Prov. 212, it is pointed out that the superi- 
ority of practiang the works of charity and justice 
over sacrifices consists in this, that whilst the atoning 
effect of the former extends also to the sins committed 
wilfully, that of the latter is confined only to dns com- 
mitted unintentionally.' It is further lo be noticed that 
the great majority of sacrifices are largely confined 
to matters ritual and ceremonial, and certain other 
transgressions relating to Levitical impurity ; whilst all 
those sins which concern a person and which fall 
mostly under the heading of moral laws could not be 
atoned without proper restitution.' Lastly, it is to be 
remarked, that sin- and guilt -offerings, according 
to the opinion of the majority of the Rabbis, are 
accompanied by repentance and by a confession 
of sins on the part of the man who brings the sacri- 
fices.' The injunction is, "Be not like ihe fools who 
bring a sacrifice for their offences, but turn not from 

* Stt KeriaoA, <) a; T, K.,t$t; Sifrr, lit, 
' DetU. R.. s >. See commenluies, 

■ See Maimonidn, H^UV FfchTS, ch. ■ knit 9, regarding tbe eaiet is 
which a i>d- or guilt-oBering is brought. 

• Sec Stitbuali, 13 a -. Ktrilhelh, 7 a \ Teupkta Yfma. p. 190 (S 9> 
Cf. (.Iso Sifrf, 1 a, wiih regard lo Cunfesiion. See ftbo MAlraoude^. 
ruipn, I., and Hoflmann, Dai BucA LeviUna, I., p. 90a. CL rin 
below, p. 337, note 1. 
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the evil deeds which they have in thdr hands, and are 
not accepted in grace." ' 

A main condition in the sacrificial service aptly de- 
scribed sometimes in contradistinction to prayer as the 
"senice of deeds" is the purity of intention and the 
singleness of purpose with which the sacrifice is brought. 
It has to be brought with the intention "of giving 
calmness of spirit for the sake of him who crealed the 
world." Quantity is of no consideration, considering 
that both the burnt-offering of an animal and the bi:mt- 
offering of a mere bird form a sweet savour unto 
the Lord (Lev. i sand it). "This is lo teach," as the 
Rabbis proceed to say, " that both he who increases (his 
offering) and he who diminishes his offering are 
alike pleasing unto the Lord, provided each directs his 
mind toward heaven." ' From another place, it would 
almost seem as if it were the less costly sacrifice that is 
the more acceptable. It is with reference to the circum- 
stance that the term a^pm used of the sacrifice con- 
sisting in a ram {Lev. i is) is omitted at the sacrifice 
consisting of a bullock {Lev. ibid., 9). On this the 
Rabbis remark, " Let no man think, ' I will do things 
ugly and things unworthy, but will afterwards bring 
a bullock which has much flesh and cause it to be 
brought upon the altar.' How 1 will God respect per- 

' Targttm. Eccle*. 4 IT ; cf. BtraeholJt, 23 a. 

■ See T. K., S h and 9 b. Sec also Ztbackim, 46 b. Cf. Hoffmann 
ai above, p. 9a. The wotils " calmneai of ipiril " are a lott of para- 
shraie of the Hebrew equivpJent, niTl n~l, usually rendered inlo Eng. 
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sons? 'But let man do good deeds and devote him- 
self to the study of the Torah and bring the lean ram 
. . . and I shall have mercy with him and accept hii 
repentance.'" ' If the sacrifice is not brought with the 
intention of pleasing God, it is reckoned unio ihem u 
if they have brought it only for their own purposes.' 
Indeed, it would seem that according to the Rabbis the 
only raUon d'Stre for sacrifices is man's compliance 
with God's wi!I, who prescribed this order of senice. 
Thus, with reference to Num. 288, it is remarked, "It 
is a calmness of spirit for me, I, who commanded il 
and my will was done." The Rabbi procec'ds then to 
prove that the sacrifices have not the purpose of pro- 
viding the Holy One, blessed be he, with food, and 
quotes the well-known verses of the 50th Psalm, and 
concludes to the effect: "But why did God say sacri* 
fice unto him, in order to accomplish his will?"' 

' See S. E^ pp. 36 and 38, and Lrv. R., x u. The term 3~pcn (to 
tiring nesi) is interpreted to mean tbe closer commani^n with God 
which is to be eitablished hy the iacrifiee in qucation. See the eon- 
mentary, *W!n Hfi', to this passage in Ltv. R. 

^ See T. K^ 13 e. Cf., however, the conuaeotary of R. Abraham tb 
David to this passage. 

• See Sifri, 54 a. Cf. F. K.. 56 uq.. and P. R., pp. 80, \^a iif., 
and references, given there in the commcnlaries. See also Ki/M 
Mackiri to Pi, 50 t-it. It ought to be remarked that the reading is 
the concluding sentence of our passage In the Stfri is not cerljua. Ac- 
cording to the Afackiri, this sentence reads to the eHect that, ** Indeed 
Cud is in no need of sacrilices, but only tuld man to sacrifice dMd 
him in order to do hii (roan's) will," which reading received aodw 
support from P. R^ 195 a, where it reads that " the sacrifice* were 
only inftituled for thy (man's) atonement and honour." Ncvertha- 
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The atoning effect of sacrifices differs with the vari- 
ous sacrifices. The sin-offering brings complete recon- ^ 
dliatioD, whilst others have only liie power of partial 
atonement or of suspending the judgement of God.* 
Interesting is the following controversy between the 
School of Shammai and the School of Hillel with refer- 
ence to the "continual burnt -offering " consisting of 
two lambs (Num. 28 s, seq.). According to the School 
of Shammai, "they only subdue the dns of Israel," 
as it is said, "He will subdue our iniquities; and thou 
will cast all their sins inlo the depths of the sea" 
(KGcah 7 le), but the School of Hillel teaches that, 
"Everything which is .subdui-d (or sunk) may, in the 
end, come lo the surface," but the name of this sacri- 
fice means that the two lambs have the effect to wash 
away the sins of Israel.' It is in this way, il is 
lew I am Dot iDclioed to think that the Rabbii enterUinctl sny luch 
ndoiulUliG vicwi u thuK Hilh legud lo uortficei. EiccpDng the 
well-knuwD panage in Ltv. J{., ai », the meaning of which ii, however. 
very doubtful, there i* nothing to proTc that ihey in ao]' wair depie- 
cftled IL Cf. HoflmaoD, Dai BtuA /jvitirui, pp. 79-91. Oo ibe othet 
hanil, the bcilitr with which the Rabbta ailajitril themMlvea altei the 
dalmction of the Ilulr Temple to the new condition! muM hDpreMi34M 
with the conrictioD that the ucrihcial aervice wm not coniidered •&•»• 
lulcly leitiapeBuble. 

' CT HoAitiann, iHJ, pp. 79-^1. Abost tacrllices atoning onljr 
partlsUr or haTing only (lupcnding powct, 7(n\ *ee y^mm, 8; i, Icil 

kBd CODUBCBlUiC*. 

*P.X'^6\ti /*. X.,S4aaad cotnmentariei. Tiiv Bid SiammM 
lake the word UVSS as if it were written with a P, thw neaninK 
** lapptaalng " at " SBlHliiing." and conn|K>Bdiiig tu E%3* of MIcab. 
The Sni ItiOrt lake the word OTaS a* if il would ha*c a B imlrad 
e( a V, which would thai mean ■* waihing " and refer to Jeremiab, 4 u. 
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pointed out, that the man living in Jerusalem could 
be conadered as righteous, considering that the con- 
tinual offering of the morning atoned for the trans- 
gressions of the night, and the continual offering of the 
afternoon atoned for the transgressions of the day.' 
The continual offering was a co^'m iinal offering, 
nor is there in the Bible ascribed to it any atoning 
power; but there is a marked tendency in Rabbinic 
literature lo bestow on all sacrifices, even such as the 
bumt-offering and the peace-offering, some son of 
atoning power for certain classes of ans, both of com- 
mission and omission, for which ihe Bible ascribes no 
sacrifice at all.' We fmd, further, that they ascribed 
an atoning power to the vestments of the high priests. 
All such passages have to be taken cum grano saJii; 
they are in no way meant to relieve the indi- 
vidual from his duly to perform or to refrain from 
certain actions, nor from any punishment or fine con- 
nected with the transgression in question, be it of a 
prohibitive or affirmative nature. Such atonements, 
especially those connected with the vestments of the 
high priests or with communal offerings, extend 
chiefly to the community, which, in accordance with 
the Rabbinic high conception of the close solidarity 

' Sec Fseudo-Jimalkan lo Num. J8 « ; P. K., 55 * ; and P. K. ^% *. 

^ See above, p. 336, with regard to the fuDction of Ibe bumt-olTeriB^ 
wbich atooes for the evil meditatioai of tbe heart. Accordiof to 
others, it atones Tot failing to accomplish tbe aSirmativc Um of Ibe 
Bible. Sec Arachin, 16 a, with regard to inceiue. Soc alio Tfk 

nan, 15. 




of Israel, was greatly responsible for the sins of the 
individual, but practically helpless to prevent them. 
Following, as it seems, the precedent of the expiatory 
ceremony of the heifer beheaded in the vJley in the 
case of unknown murder (Deut. 21 1-9), they also came 
to perceive in almost every object connected with the 
sanctuary or the high priest as many symbolic atone- 
ments protecting the community against the conse- 
quences of sins beyond its ken and its power to interfere.' 
The Day of Atonement, with its various aloning 
functions, is also, as is well known, largely the means of 
protection for the community, and is chiefly concerned 
with sins connected with Levitical impurity. Accord- i 
ing to the Rabbis, the atoning effect of thi: scapegoat 
(Lev. 16 21) extends also to the individual, and expiates 
also for other "transgressions of the Law, the tight and 
the heavy ones, committed intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, knowingly or unknowingly, of an allirmalive 
or prohibitive nature, punished by exdaon from the 
community or even by capital punishment," ' It is 

I See /, T. Yoma, 44 b ; Arackin. 15 o ; Ztbackim, 88 h. Icxt and 
conimealiries \ Lev. R., \o «, and Caul. R., 4 t. Some lott of a prece- 
dent U gi*en in the diadem on the forehead of the high priest, to 
which an atoning eflicac7 is aicribed In the Scripture*. See Eiod. 
aS H. Cf. alu) Epjiein's commeatBry, nQ'On ■TTin, to Exod. 29 1. 
The aplanalion given in the text here is that suggested by certain 
comnientators of the Talmud, which is undoulitedly the only true one, 
though the Agadic expressions are very vague and not alwayi 
coniisteat . 

See Sktbuolk, 3 h, Miihnah and Gimara, xA and 6 j to 1411. 
Ima, 8j i, liifhnaA ; T. K., 8a b. Tlie distribution of the vari- 



^Oywifl, Bj i, 
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further to be noticed that, according to the Rabbis, 
it is the Day of Atonement that atones "even when 
there is no sacrifice and no goat," it being the day 
itself which has this efficacy, independent of the sacri- 
ficial worship.' But, on the other hand, this efficacy 
is subject to the following two important conditions: 
first, that it has to be accompanied by repentance on 
the part of those who are meant to profit by it ; * and, 
further, that in matters between man and man the 

oniAtaocmcnUoveTtticvsrioDiucTtlices brought on the Diyof Atooe- 
mcDt and other festivals and the particular fuDction of each ucrifice ii 
one oF the most complicated subject* in Rabbinic literature, auj it dit- 
cuued at great length by different schooU both in the Talmud oE 
Babylon, and the Talmud of Jerusalem of the Tractates gnit nameiL 
Briefly stated, it comes to this, that all the tacrifices brought by Ihs 
congregation (^ISit) on new moons and the nrioua festivals ■mWh 
the Scriptures describe as a dn-oflering or as intended to inkkc atoae- 
stent (cf. Lev. 33 it ; and Num. z8 11. «. b 1 39 1. >. is. ik. b. «, ik )l 
H. n) are limited in their efBcacy to l.e*itical impuritr. This b alw 
the caie with the various lin-oflcrings brought on the Day of Atone- 
ment, as detailed in Lev., cb. 16. An exception is made with refertficc 
to the scapegoat, wbow atonement extends to all possible cwcv See 
especially Toiephta Shibnolh, p. 445, where the impoctiDce of Levilical 
purity is proved by the fact that any breach against itwasaloDcd fat 
by not less than thirty-two sacrifices every year. Cf. also Maimoniiloi 
rlU7, J > and 1 1 g. See also Maimonidcs, HS^r, 1 t. For the Mate- 
ment of Maimonidcs, that the scapegoat atones in lighter transpeinoM 
even without repentance, see pX 'TIS by R. Elcaiar Rokeadi (!■ 
Miihrtih Tarak, ed. Watssw, 1900), that it refers only to caie* vAca 
the person remained ignorant of his tin, D^n K?. 

' See T. K., 83 a. Cf. also Jrr. Ytma. 45 i. 

'Thisis the general opinion of the Rabbis. See T. A', loaa; /f. 
Yama, 45 b ; and B. T., ibid., S5 b. Cf. Haimonidcl, TOyer, A. J. 
The contrary opinion of R. Judab, the Patiiarch, foims the only cucp- 
tion and stands cotiicly isoUted. 
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Day of Atonement loses its atoning power until proper 
restitution is made to the wronged person. "Matters 
between thee and the Omniprescnl they forgive thee; 
matters between thee and thy fellow-raan they forgive 
not until ihou hast appeased thy neighbour." • In such 
matters touching one's fellow-man God neither respects 
persons nor will he by any means clear the guilty,' But 
apparently, in wronging one's fellow-man, there is also 
an offence against the majesty of God, Whence the for- 
mula in the case of asking forgiveness for the injury done 
to a man who died before satisfaction could be given 
him is, " I have sinned against the Lord, the God of 
Israel, and against the man I have injured." ' Man is 
thus also in need of the pardon of heaven, besides the 
achieved reconciliation from his fellow-man or through 
the worldly tribunal. Through these conditions, the 
Day of Atonement becomes practically the great Day of 
Repentance, the culmination of the Ten Days of Re- 
pentance. It brings with itself puriiicaiion, the Father 
in Heaven making white the sin committed by the son, 
by his forgiveness and pardon,* "It is the Day of the 
Lord, great and very terrible," inasmuch as it becomes 
a day of judgement,' but also the Day of Salvation.* 

■See Sifre Zuta as rcpcoHuccd by Yatiul to Ftnt., % 711, and 
f/um.l{„ii», Cf, Soik Uashanak, \i k The Rabbinic inlerptetDtion 
dealt tbete with the ueming contcadiction between Num. 6 x and 
Deut. to IT. 

' See Yema, 87 a. See alio MisMtia^, Baia Kama, S >. 

«itf.r.,9*. 'See 7-o».,nS»^,a. * P. l{..l^t,b. 
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"Israel is steeped in sin through the EvU Yeseria thrir 
body, but they do repentance and the Lord forgives 
their sins every year, and renews their heart to fear 
him." ' "On the Day of Atonement I will create you 
a new creation." ' It is thus a penitential day in the 
full and in the best sense of the word. 

Death and suffering may be viewed either as a 
punishment satisfying the claims of justice or as an 
atonement, bringing pardon and forgiveness and recon- 
ciling man with God. The first aspect 6nds its most 
emphatic and most solemn expression in the following 
Tannailic statement : The bom are to die ; and the 
dead to revive ; and the living to be judged ; for to 
know, and to notify, and that it may be known, that he 
is the framer, and he the creator, and he the disccmer, 
and he the judge, and he the witness, and he the com- 
plainant, and he is about to judge, with whom there 13 
no iniquity, nor forget fulness, nor respect of persons, 
nor taking of btibe, for all is his, and know that all is 
according to reckoning. Let not Ihinc Veser assure 
thee that the grave is a place of refuge for thee ; (of 
perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
bom, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, 
and perforce thou art about to give account and reck- 
oning before the King of the king of kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be he.' But " the judgement (to proceed 
with another Taimaitic statement of R. Aklba) is a 



t 



Cr. T^iyUr, 4 n-M ; 



Bacber, iff. Tam^ t tea. 
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judgement of truth." ' And when Pappos, on the au- 
thorily of Job 23 w, expressed views implying a certain 
arbitrariness on the part of God because of his being 
One (alone), he was severely rebuked by R. Akiba, the 
latter Rabbi interpreting the meaning of the verse men- 
tioned, " There is nothing to answer to the words of 
him by whose word the world was called into existence, 
for he judges all in truth and everything in judgement 
(justice)." ' The same thought is somewhat differently 
expressed by another Rabbi, in allusion to Dcut, 32 *: 
" ' He is the Rock, his work is perfect : for all his ways 
are judgement: a God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is he.' His work is perfect towards all 
who come into the world (mankind), and none must al- 
lege that there is the slightest injustice. Nobody must 
brood upon and ask, why was the generation of the 
deluge swept away by water ; why was the generation 
of the Tower of Babel scattered over all the world; 
why were the generations of Sodom and Gomorrah con- 
sumed by fire and brimstone ; why was .\aron found 
worthy to be endowed with the priesthood ; why was 
David worthy to be presented with the kingdom; and 
why were Korah and his congregation swallowed up by 
the earth? ... He sits in judgement against every 

' AM*, 3 16. 

»See AffiAiaa,33ai Cant. Jt., It, The panllclin Tan. B., s(i, 
lo the cifcct that God occupiei only the pmilion of the president of the 
hemveal]r court composed of angels, leems lo be a youngei paraphraae 
of the itatemcnt of R. Aluba. See Exoii. R., 6 i. Cf. Buher, Ag, 
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one and gives every one what is due to him." ' It is 
vrith reference to the same verse (Deut. 3a *) (hat a 
later Rabbi makes the remark to the effect : He who 
says the Holy One, blessed be he (or the Merciful 
One), is loose (or lax) in his dealing out justice, kl 
his life become loose. He is long-suETcring but collects 
his (debt) in the end.' In another place the same 
thought is expressed in the words : God says, " I am 
the merciful one, but also a judge to punish." 

It should, however, be remarked that the same 
R. Akiba, who insists on the strict (true) judgement 
God, teaches also that the world is judged by grace.' 

> See Si/re, 133 a. CT. ■!»> OVnti BpS. ed. WerthhdmCT. p. 6 * 
with reference lo Job 1 1 i. 

1 See Baia Kama, 50 a ; Jir. SJuJtaliiH, 48 d; J\t, T., tO lb tCd 
>nd QDlei. 

» GcH.R.. 161, 

' AieU, 3 -a. Cf. Tk;lot, 3 «. Ir thould be lemuked tlitt tbk 
sentence is followed in Ihe editions bf the words ■' IDUUH 3TI *G7 TlSll 
("everything ii according to the rDBiority of the mctions"). Tlii* 
reftding receives some support from Kiddmkin, 40 a, and Eulti. X^ 
10 1, that both the world and the individual are judged according to 
the majority of guod aclions. Cf. BBchcr, Ag. Tan., I m. But there 
are also other readingn, ai " But not everything is according to tbe 
majority of deeds ; " or merely, " But not according lo the deed." CL 
Taylor, iiiJ., and hi) Appendix, p. 153. From /rr. KiJJmkim, 61 d, 
it would leem that this insistence upon a majority of good utiaoi 
applies only to Ihe judgement in the neil world, but in this world era 
one good action can Mv« ■ man. If wc should a*sam« that tbii tepn- 
senti alio the opinion of R. Akiba, there would be no real coalradk- 
tion. Cf. A. R. iV., St b, and the commentary to AboA in Matiitr 
' Vilri, p. 514, where AboA 3 u ia explaJoed in the way joat indicated. 
CL above, p. 15, note 1. 
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But it would seem that this grace is only confined to 
this worW. In the next world there is only strict 
justice prevailing. Even Israel, apparently, enjoying 
otherwise so many privileges, is not exempt from the 
punishment awaiting the sinners in the ncxl world. 
When Moses ascended from hell, he prayed, " May 
it be thy will . . . that thou savest thy people Israel 
from this place." But the Holy One, blessed be he, 
said unto him, " Moses, there is not with me respect 
of persons, nor taking of bribe. He who will do good 
will be in the Paradise, he who will do evil will be 
in hell, as it is said, ' I the Lord search the heart, I 
try the reins, even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings ' (Jer. 
1710)."' But even in this world, "when man sees 
that suffering comes upon him, he has to examine his 
actions," to see whether it has not come as a punish- 
ment for his sins. Likewise is death considered, in 
the majority of cases at least, as a punishment for 
the sin of the individual. For God is not suspected 
to execute judgement without justice.' 

But besides satisfying the claims of a just God or of 
justice, death and suffering also atone and reconcile 

> See rmmo to, ed. Werthhcimcr, 4 b>. Agaimt thii view tre 
Cont. *., 8 » ; £j!oJ. X., 30 m. CI. a\so Af. T.. 15 h. <mI and notes, 
bat the view given in the t«l appeals tu be the oldei one. Cf. Si/rt, 
13 i, text and notes 5 and 6, and A'um. Jf., 1 1 1. 

' See SeratiatA, 5 a and i. For the difficulties in the way of thia 
theory and the manner in which the Rabbis tried to toWe It, see 
Schechtet, Stmditi in Judaism, Etu.y on RetributioD, p. 359 i/f. 
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man with God. They form, according to the Rabbis, 
two of the four (or ihe three) kinds of atonement taught 
by the Scriptures.* Self-infJictcd suffering, such as fast- 
ing, assumes naturally the aspect of sacrifices. Hence 
the prayer of a Rabbi after a fast that the fat and blood 
which he lost through the fast should be accounted to 
him as a sacrifice on the altar, and have the same efiect 
as the sacrifice in Ihe days of yore when the Holy Tem- 
ple was in existence.' This was considered as a kind 
of self-sacrifice, or rather sacrifice of his soul,' but this 
notion was not entirely limited to voluntary suffering. 
Every loss of properly sustained by man, as well as 
every kind of physical suffering which he happens lo 
undergo, are considered an atonement. " A man 
stumbled in a transgression, and became guilty of death 
by heaven (in contradistinction of the worldly tri- 
bunal). By what means shall he atone ? His ox died, 
his chickens went astray, or he stumbled on his finger 
so that blood came out — by these losses and suffer- 
ing, his debts (to the account of heaven against him) 
are considered paid." ' Indeed, the loss of blood 



> See Mfchilla, 63 b uid 69 n. A. R. ff., 44 h, text kad uitet br 
other references The othcT Idndi of atonemcDt are the Day of Atone- 
inent «nd Repentance, but lince they are all accompaniett by tcpent- 
loce, there are practically only three kinds. The Scriptural teCercocet 
are Lev. i6»,(or Ihe Day of Atonement, In. 13 u, for de«th, Jet. )f^ 
for repentance, and P», 89 ra, for luffering. 

' Sec Btrackolk, j 7 a. Cf. At. T., 35 t. 

* See Lev. R., 3 1 and commentariei. 

• Set/tr, Selah, 17 a; F.fettt. R., 7 ii; FaacMin, 1 
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through any accident atones as the blood of a 
sacrifice.' 

It is further maintained that the appearance of 
leprosy on the body of a man is the very allar of atone- 
ment.' Hence the dictum, "Beloved is suffering, for 
as sacrifices are atoning, so is suffering atoning." 
Nay, suffering has even a greater atoning effect than 
sacrifice, inasmuch as sacrifice affects only man's y 
property, whilst suffering touches his very self.' " Who 
caused the son to be reconciled to his father (in 
heaven), if not sufiering?" ' "Therefore, let man re- 
joice in suffering more than in prosperity," for it is 
suffering through which he receives pardon and for- 
giveness.* "If thou seekest for life, hope for suffer- 
ing," as it is said, "And reproof of chastisement (is) 
the way of life" (Prov. 6 s).* Indeed, the good son 
does not even pray that the suffering should cease, but 
says, "Father, continue thy chastisement."' This suf- 
fering has to be a sacrifice accompanied by repentance. 
The sufferer has to accept the suffering prayerfully and 
in a spirit of submission, and has to recognise that the 
visitation of God was merited by him. Man knows well 
in his heart when weighing his deeds with the suffering 
which came upon him that he was dealt with merci- 
fully.* Indeed, the great difference between Israel and 



1 Sec CAuUin, -ji. * Sifr; Hid. 

• S« Brraekolh, 5 *. * Sijre. 73 *. 

• See Sifrf, 73 * md refetence given there. • M. T., 16. 

• See Minor Tr«cl«le. Stmachelk, 8. • Stfri, Hid. 
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the gentiles, is that the gentiles rebel when sufiering 
comes upon them, and curse their gods; but Israel 
becomes humble and prays, as it is said, "I found 
trouble and sorrow. Then called I upon the name of 
the Lord," etc. (Ps. ii6 3t).' 

The atonement of suffering and death is not limited 
to the suffering person. The atoning effect extends to 
all the generation. This is especially the case with 
such sufferers as cannot either by reason of their 
righteous life or by their youih possibly have merited 
the afflictions which have come upon them. The 
death of the righteous atones just as well as certain sac- 
rifices.' " They are caught (suffer) for the sins of their 
generation. If there are no righteous, the children of 
the schools (that is, the innocent young children) are 
caught for the sins of their generation." * There are 
also applied to Moses the Scriptural words, ".\nd he 
bore the sins of many" (Isa. 53 12), because of his offer- 
ing himself as an atonement for Israel's sin with the 
golden calf, being ready to sacrifice his very soul for 
Israel, when he said, "And if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book {that is, from the Book of the Living), 
which thou hast written" (Exod, 32 33).' This readi- 
ness to sacrifice oneself for Israel is characteristic of all 
the great men of Israel, the patriarchs and the Prophets 



See MeikiUa, "jib and reference givt 

See Motd KaloH, 28 a. 

See Shahiath, 3a i. 

Satai, 14 a, •!»] BrracAath, 33 a. 



I there. Cf. T.B^$» i. 
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acting in the same way, whilst also some Rabbis would, 
on certain occasions, exclaim, " Behold, I am the atone- 
ment of Israel," ' This sacrifice is, of course, volun- 
tary. But this is also the case with the sacrifice on 
the pari of the children who in some mystical way are 
made to take upon themselves this surety. When 
God was about to give the Torah to Israel, Rab- 
binic legend relates that he asked for some guarantee 
that Israel will on its part fulfil the obligations which 
the Revelation will devolve upon them. Then Israel 
offered as such the patriarchs and the Prophets, but 
they were not found sufficiently free from debt (fault- 
less) to be worthy of this confidence. At last they 
offered their children, and the Holy One, blessed be 
he, accepted them willingly. But he first asked them, 
"Will you serve as surety for your parents, that they 
fulfil the Torah which I am about to give them, and 
that you will suffer in case they do not fulfil it?" 
They said, "Yes." Then the Act of Revelation began, 
which also the children witnessed, even those who were 
still in the embryonic stale, when they gave their con- 
sent to each commandment revealed. This is what 
is said, "Out of the mouihs of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength" (Ps. 8 3).* 



' See AfdAilla, 2 a ; Mithnah Ntgain 
S. E., 1 17. By patriucba in understood ii 
Sunuel X4 17. Cf. above, p. 52 siq. 

* See M. T., 8 ; Midratk CokI,, I ■ ■ 
CL 4l*o ftbove, pp. 193 and 254. 



,11. Cf. IntroduclJOD to 
th&t place, David. CL, 2 



1 references given there. 
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Atoning power is also ascribed to Torah and charity. 
The descendants of EU could find no atonement by 
sacrifice and meat-offering, but they might receive par- 
don through the occupation with the study of the 
Torah and acts of loving-kindness.' Indeed, the Holy 
One, blessed be he, foresaw that the Holy Temple 
would be destroyed and promised Israel that the words 
of the Torah, which is likened unto sacri6ces, will, 
after the destruction of the Temple, be accepted as a 
substitute for sacrifices.' Something similar is main- 
tained with regard to acts of loving-kindness, which 
take the place of sacrifice, atoning for the sins of Israel 
after the destruction of the Temple; nay, it is even 
maintained that acts of loving-kindness or charity are 
more important than sacrifices.' Reference may be ■ 
made here also to the atoning effect ascribed to the 
dining-table in the household of a man, which is con- 
sidered, by reason of ihe hospitality offered on it to the 
poor, as the altar in the Temple, on which the sacritices 
were brought.* The chaste woman is also likened lo 
the altar; as the attar atones (for the sins of Israel), 
so she atones for her house.* 




' Kaik HasAanah, iS a. 

• Tan.. -irW, lo. Cf. Tan. B., 3 a a. 
' Sue A. R.N., II a sod /'.text and Doles, Knd Suiiai.^^t. See 

above, p. 30S. 

• BtrackoVt, 55a. See, however, A. Eprtein, "JTI TT^K, p. nj, ' 
note ia6, 

' Tan^ n'^'l, 6. 
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The prayer of the Psalmist, " Be merciful unto me, 
O God" (Ps. 56 2}, is paraphrased by ihe Rabbis in the 
following way, " Bo merciful unto me that I shall not be 1 
broughl to fall by sin, but when I have sinned (God fore- 
fend) be merciful unto me that I may return in repent- 
ance." In another place the same thought is expressed 
in the following way: The Holy One, blessed be he, 
says (unto man), " I made the Evil Yezer. Be care- 
ful that he should not make thee sin ; but if he did 
make thee sin, be eager to do repentance, then I will 
forgive thy sins." And as we have seen, repentance 
is the remedy offered by the Holy One, blessed be he, 
himself.' As it must further be clear from the preced- 
ing remarks, it is practically considered a necessary ac- 
companiment of all other modes of atonement. Indeed, 
it would seem as if repentance is the only means 
of cleaning the guilty, though God is long-suffering, 
and forgiving iniquity and transgressions.* Its im- 

• M. T; S7 1- See also iiiJ., 31 : 4. Sec Montefiore (u above, 
p. 289, note 1) on ihe subject. 

'See Sifri Zula as communicaled in the name of BcD Aui in 
Num. H., ill. C(.Y0ma,i(>a,a.m\ AfidraskPriiv., la. The interpre- 
tation ii based on Ejiod. 34 7, where the Rabbii, in a homiletical nKf, 
A the inSnitin al rpVi from the vnb npr M^. 
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portance is so great that it forms one of the things 
which preceded creation,' as a preliminary cooditioa 
to the existence of Ihe world. "When he drew the 
plan of ihc world he found that it could nol stand 
(endure) until he had created repentance," since, as 
the early commentators explained it, the nature of man 
is so constituted that he cannot well escape sin. His 
existence would therefore have proved impossible with- 
out the remedy of repentance,' In agreement with this 
explanation is another passage from a serai-mystical 
book, running thus: "Rabbi Ishmael said, 'The world 
could never have existed but for the fact that repentance 
was created (first), and the Holy One, blessed be he, 
stretches out his right hand to receive penitence every 
day.' The sages said, 'After God thought to create 
the Evil Yezer he began to regret it, but prepared the 
cure before the affliction, and created repentance,"" 
God not only created repentance, but he continues 
to instruct mankind in repentance. " Good and up- 
right is the Lord, therefore will he teach sinners in the 
way" (Ps. 25 8). This way is, as the Rabbis explained, 
the way of repentance which God points out to the 

' Sc« Cen. R^ I t, uid Paackim, 54 a, &Dd nrcicnces, eipcculET 
M. T., 9 11. text and note 69. 

*See P. -?. £„ 11; cf. ;»///C., p. 8, and the cammentiTy on Ibc 
Sifir i'eiirah, of R, Jehudah Bariilki of Barcelona, pp, SS and 96- 
Cf. aUo above, p. :i8, 

* Quoted by a commrntarj' to .l&oth in Ms. (in the Library of Ibt 
Jewiih Theological Scmiiiary) futmtng a kind of Yaltut in Ibii Trw< 
Ute (az a). The use of the word O^X in the text wobIU 
the YtlomdcnH as the original lource. 
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aimer.* In other places, the Rabbis speak of the 
"doors of repentance," or "the gates of repentance," 
which are likewise opened by God himself.' Such a 
"door" God opened to Adam after his fall, saying unto 
him, "Do repentance," but of this offer he did not 
avail himself; whereupon he was expelled from Para- 
dise.* Adam only learned the force of repentance from 
his son Cain, whom God established as a "mark" 
(or standard, example) for penitence,* He then sub- 
mitted to a course of repentance and prayed, "Lord 
of the world, remove my sin from me and accept my 
repentance, so that all generations should learn that 
there is repentance and that thou hast accepted the 
repentance of those who return unto thee." ' It is 
further recorded that God gave warning (by certain 
phenomena in nature) and opportunity for repentance 
to the generation of the deluge,' the generation of the 
Tower of Babel,' as well as to the men of Sodom ' in 

fSft«/f.Afatioa,3id; P./r., 158*! M. 7", as 10 J and K>a« 
afacAiri lo thii vene. Cf. Sanhidrin, to; a, on Iw. iS : 16, "aff. 

» See P. K^ IS7 a i Dt»t. R., a u »nd referencea. See ilu M. 
Grfinlwum, Cuammeltt Au/iSlu, etc., pp. 505 seq. »nd 510 ;ij. 

» See Gen. J/., at a ; P. R., xb i, text and notes, 

• Sec Gen. R., 32 la and n, 

•See/>.*. £.,ch. lOi cf. £rH*.H. 18 *»nd ran., IT-lTn, g 9- ThU 
b in eontndiction with another Agadic slatemcDt which describe* 
Reulwn, Ihe liist-boni of Jacob, u ihc lirsc man Id do tcpcntance. 
Cf. Gen. P., %1 ij and 84 li. 

' Sm a. R. N., I u and reference given ttierc 

' See Gin. P., 38 s. 

• See Gtn. P., 49*; cf. alio ran. Hi, 18, twd rhvz, 15. 



I • aee irtit. a^ 49 * ; 
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spite of their open rebellion against God. A similar 
opportunily was given to Korah, Moses deferring the 
action of offering the incense which brought about the 
catastrophe until "to-morrow," for the purpose of 
giving him and his adherents time to reconsider their 
evil behaviour and to repent.' With regard to Israel, 
it is stated that the Divine Presence tarried, before 
the destruction of the Temple, on the Mount of OUvcs 
for not less than thirteen and a half years (after 
it removed from the Temple), proclaiming three times 
a day, " Return, ye backsliding children, and I will 
heal your backslidings" (Jer. 322).' When the Temple 
was destroyed, God prays, " May it be my will that I 
exterminate the Evil Yezer that brings my children 
to an, so that they do repentance and I hasten the 
rebuilding of my house and my sanctuary."' But this 
mercy of God is not confined to Israel, the Holy One, 
blessed be he, hoping for the nations of the world 
that they might do repentance that he should bring 
them near under his wings (by becoming proselytes).* 
The example set by God (in praying for the regen- 
eration of the sinner) is imilaled both by Moses and 
by Aaron, who prayed for the sinners in Israel that 
they might become penitents.' It is also narrated that 

> See Num. R., iS t % cf. Deut. l6 ( si^. 

' Sec /*. A'., 115a, tnt and note* ; *ad Lamtni. R^ eil Baber, 15 k, 
text aod Dotet. 

» M. T., 76 I. See leil and notes. 

• Sec Num. S., to i ; CaM. R.. 61 1 ({ j). 

•Scc2Ma4, 14 a, and r.K.,^». 
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the Saint Abba Hilkia had certain outlaws in his 
neighbourhood for whose death he prayed, but 
his wife prayed that they might return to repentance, 
and that her actions were approved by signs from 
heaven.' 

It is further assumed that great moral catastrophes 
were almost providentially brought about with the 
purpose of setting the good example to sinners that no 
sin is so great as to make repentance impossible. As 
such examples, are cited 1 David, who committed the 
sin of adultery; and the whole congregation of Israel, 
the contemporaries of Moses, who worshipped the 
golden calf. Neither David nor Israel, considering 
their high moral standing, were, the Rabbis declare, 
capable of such crimes, but it was brought about against 
their own will, as just stated, to give a claim for repent- 
ance in the future both in the case of the individual, 
as David, and in the case of the whole community, 
as that of the golden calf, in which the whole of 
Israel was involved, and thus showing that there is no 
room for despair of reconciliation with God, be the 
sin never so great and all-embracing.' Indeed, David 
became a "witness to the people," bearing evidence to 
the power of repentance, for "he who is desirous to do 
repentance has only to look at David." Hence, he 

> See Taaniik, 13 i. Cf. BerachvA, 10 a, the Wory of R. Meit and 

* See AkeJoM Zarah, 4 j «od 5 o^ li 
I.6S* 
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is called the man that established the sublimitj of 
repentance.' 

The encouragement of mankind to repentance it 
carried so far on the part of heaven that the "door" 
is opened even when this repentance is not entirely 
the expression of real remorse and regret, having been 
brought about only by pressure, and furthermore meant 
to atone for crimes of a most revolting kind. Such a 
case is particularly that of Manasseh, the son of Hezc- 
kiah, the wicked King of Judah, whose reign was, 
according to the tesliinony of the Scriptures, one long 
series of the most atrocious crimes" {2 KJngs 21 J sff 
and a Chron. 33 2 sej.), "When he found himself dur- 
ing his captivity in Babel, in real distress, there was 
no idol he failed to invoke. . . . But when he saw 
that they were of no help to him, he said, 'I remember 
that my father made me read, " When thou art in 
tribulation, and all these things are come upon thee, 
even in the latter days, if thou turn to the Lord, thy 
God, and shalt be obedient unto his voice: For the 
Lord thy God is a merciful God; he will not forsake 
thee, neither destroy thee" (Deut. 430. ai), I will now 
invoke him. If he will answer me, well ; if not, I will 
declare that all Powers are alike.' The angels there- 
upon shut the openings of heaven and said before 
the Holy One, blessed be he, ' Shall repentance avail 

id 51 1. Cr. In. 55 1. Set klio Mtttt JTMNW' 

leatai; as given in the 3|~9* TV to UlM pMWgfc- 
text and reference giTea 



' Sec Af. T..4011 

16 i, and Ruhi'a comi 
Cf. alio ^HM. X. 18 t 
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for a man who placed an image in the very Heckai 
(sanctuary)?' {2 Kings 21 7and 2 Chron. 33 7). Then 
the Holy One, blessed be he, said, 'If I accept not / 
his refwHtance, I thereby shut the door against f 
all other penitents.' He then dug for Manasseh's 
repentance a special passage from below the Throne 
of Glory (over which the angels have no control) and 
through this was heard Manasseh's supplication." ' 
"Thus, if a man would tell thee that God receives not 
the penitents, behold Manasseh, the son of Hczckiah, 
he will bear evidence that no creature in the world 
ever committed before mc so many wicked deeds as 
he did, yet in the moment of repentance I received 
him." ' Some Rabbis even resented the apparently 
ancient tradition excluding Manasseh from the bliss 
of the world to come, inasmuch as it may have the 
effect to "weaken the hand of penitence," that is, to 
make sinners despair of the efficacy of repentance.' 
Of Jeroboam it is said that the Holy One, blessed be 
he, laid hold of him and said, " Return (in rcpenlance), 
and I and the son of Jesse and thou shall walk together 
The conceit of Jeroboam, howeverj 



• See p. K., 161 a and * ; cf. Jer. Sanhtdrin, 78 f, «nd B. T, 
Sanktdrin, 103 a ; Uv. Jt., 30 n ; D/ut. A'.. 2 » ; Jfu/A X., $ U ; 
J'./i.E.,cii.4y, >nd Targum lo Chron,, a. I. Set aiio Ag. Bir.,ch.% 
and Si/rt, 144 b. Cf. sIio Af. T., 4 : 5, whete the statement U more 
general, but it bued on the Manuseh legend. 

' See Num. X., 14 I and rererences. Cf, alio GtH. R., ed. Wilna. 
Appendix oa the BleuiDg of Jacob, p. 376, cut. 1, the ilory there 






* Saithedrin, 103 a. 
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made him refuse God's offer, as he was not willing to 
be second to the son of Jesse,' Naturally such a 
Teshubah as that of Manassch, undertaken amidst suf- 
fering and through fear of punishment, is not con- 
sidered the highest degree of repentance, leaving man 
in a state of slavery, whilst the repentance undertaken 
through the motive of love reestablishes man's child-tike 
relations to his Father in Heaven.' 

This consideration, that nothing should be said « 
done which might lead to the discouragement of the 
penitent, had also an influence on certain ordinances 
of the Rabbis which were introduced for the special 
benefit of those who "returned." Thus, in cenain 
cases, the restitution of the article appropriated ia a 
dishonest way was not insisted upon, the robber being 
allowed to repay its value in money. It seems that 
even for the cattle-drivers and the tax-gatherers and 
the publicans, whose repentance meets with difficulties 
(because of their plundering the community at large, 
so that they are not in a condition to make restitution 
to the wronged person), certain provisions were made 
to make their repentance possible.' The nile was 
also that they would accept sacrifice from sinners in 
Israel in order that they might return as penitents.' 

• See SaMAedn'ii, toti. 

^ See VDma, 86 a. See alio Rabbinoirici, Variat ItOientt, aj. 

* D'3Vn mpp. S«e Kdnymk, 7 ». Sc« Bnt« Kama. 94 « uil 95 «. 
a. alio Miimonidei, m3K1 nSw n I ". 

« See ChulliH. 5 a. vaA Maimoniilei, nil3-i,-VI rm). 3 4, abm 
TBiioui tnodifiotiont of thit Uw. Cf. alio P. R., iga a. 
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We find even that friendly relations were entertained 
with sinners in the hope that intercourse with saintly 
men would engender in them a thought of shame and 
repentance. Thus it is said of Aaron the High Priest, 
who "did turn many away from iniquity" (Mai. 2 s), 
when he met a wicked man he would offer him hia 
greetings. When the wicked man was about to com- 
mit a sin, he would say to himself, "Woe unto me, how 
can I lift my eyes and see Aaron? I ought to be 
ashamed before him who gave me greetings." And 
he would then desist from sin.' It was also forbidden 
to say to the penitent, " Remember thy actions of former 
days," such a reference to the former depraved life of 
the penitent being considered an oppression and coming 
imder the Scriptural prohibition of, "Ye shall therefore 
not oppress one another: but thou shall fear thy God: 
for I am the Lord, your God" (Lev, 25 it).' 

The objection of the angels to the admittance of 
repentance is not confined to such extraordinary cases 
as the one of Manasseh. As it would seem, they op- 
pose repentance in general. " When a man commits a 
transgression, the angels come and denounce him, and 
say, 'Master of the Universe, bow down Ihy heavens, 
O Lord, and come down: touch the mountains and 
they shall smoke,' etc. (that is, they demand immediate 

' V*. X. N., 14 h. Cf. Sanhtdrin, 37 a, the rtory of R. Zcr«, who 

enterUirFd certflin relations with the oullaws in his neighbouthood . 

for the mme purpoic. ■ 

■ See Baba Mtaa, 58 b. \ 
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satisfaction). But the Holy One, blessed be he, says, 
' Man may be hard for the time, but if he will do re- 
pentance, I will receive him.' " ' But it should be 
remarked that in other places this opposition to the 
admittance of repentance is ascribed to the Divine 
attribute of strict justice, which is overruled by the 
Divine attribute of mercy,' Nay, repentance is so be- 
loved by the Holy One, blessed be he, that he is ready 
to overrule his own Law for ils sake. It is written in 
the Torah, "When a man hath taken a wife and 
married her, and he has found some uncleanncss in 
her, then let him write a bill of divorcement. . . . 
And if the later husband hate her, and wrile her a 
bill of divorcement, . . . her former husband which 
sent her away cannot take her again to be his wife, 
after she is defiled" (Deut. 24 1, a, and *). But this is 
not so with ihe Holy One, blessed be he, for though 
they have forsaken him and worshipped another, he 
said unto them, " Do repentance and come back unto 
me and I will receive you." ' It is the right hand of 
God which is stretched out to receive penitence, against 
the pleading of angels, and as we may add also against 

1 See Af. T., 941; *ec also Voltti/ lifacAM Pi., a. I., vhosirel 
■ txttei ruding, whicb ii reproduced here. 

>See Sanhidrin, 103 a, and Pisachim, liga. See alio Pitudt-JtrnM- 
dan S. E. Z., p. 37, Thia U an intcresttnf; cue or hypostatiied Utri- 
butea, to which othen might be added. The tubject is ttill in D«d of 
a £ood mooofrrapb. 

* P. R., 184 a, CS, Yema, 86 b. Ttiis homily forms a pataphcaie 
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the view of the Prophets demanding punishment by 
death, and the decision of the Torah, demanding at 
least a sacrifice. The " right hand " represents the attri- / 
bute of mercy, which is also called "the strong hand,"^ 
inasmuch as it has to repress the attribute of slrict 
justice,' This suggests that the admittance of repent- 
ance is an act of grace on the part of God, as forgiveness 
in general is. "There is no creature which is not in 
debt (or rather guilty) to God, but he is merciful and 
gradous and forgives the sins of Ihe past," when suc- 
ceeded by repentance.' When the Holy One, blessed 
be he, said to the Torah, "Let us make man in our 
image after our likeness," the Torah answered, "Mas- 
ter of all worlds, the world is thine, but the men thou 
desirest to create are 'of few days and full of trouble' 
and will fall into the power of sin, and if thou wilt not 
defer thy anger, it is belter for him (man) that he should 
not come to the world." Then the Holy One, blessed 
be he, said to her, " Is it for naught that I am called 
long-suETering and abundant in goodness?" * "I am," 
says God, "the same (in my attribuie of mercy) before 
man sins and (the same in my attribute of mercy) after 
man has anned, if he will do repentance." • Indeed, 

' See Sifrt, 50 *. * See Eied. R^ 31 1. 

' See F.S. £., ch. 12, text and Dotes of LorU, eipccitlly bii reference 
to ch. 3, iHJ. The connectioii of ihe attribuie of long-so Heiing with 
repenUnce is also given in P./C., 161 b, with olliuton lo Joel a a. Cf. 
Gen. 1 «; Eiod. 34 ': Job 8 1, 

* See Roih Ilinhanah, 17^; d.P.K., 145. The teil rormsan inter- 
^.J[K6t*^0'' to Ezod. 34 «, refcciing to the two mentioni at the Tetn- 
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repentance is described as the good portion which God 
assigned to his world, which proved effective even in 
the case of an Ahab,' and the call to repentance em- 
bodied in the words of Amos, " Seek ye me and ye shall 
live" (5 4), is considered as the sweet message.* The 
sinner even receives the promise that after a stncae 
repentance entered upon through the motive of low 
(of God) his very intentional sins during his uure- 
generated life will be charged unto him as so many 
merits.' 

The verse from Amos just quoted is paraphrased, 
" My children, what do I ask of you but seek me and 
you shall live." * It is, 'as we have just seen, the sweet 
message ; but it assumes an endeavour on the pari of 
man to break with his sinful past,* For, though repent- 
ance is, as just pointed out, an act of grace, there is, as 
in other such cases, a certain initiative and co-opera- 
tion expected on the part of man.' Everj- encourage- 
ment is given to the penitent. No false shame should 
stand in the way of the repentant in seeking reconcilia- 
tion with God. " Said the Holy One, blessed be he, 

gramniatoD in that vene, vbich Divine Name reprcKiit^ ta Rib- 
binii; lilerMure, Ihe attribute of mercy. 

' See /tr. SanAeJrin, 78 i. I am inclined lo [bink that the wotd."* 
sho aid be amended toHUIS. The lenie tbca would be that 1 
u one of God's good gifts to the world. 

'See Cam. R.,t 1. 

' See Yoma, 86 *. O. Canl. R., 6. Oni. 

* See /". ^., 1 58 * ; cf. also i«ii£, 157 a, 
See CanL Jf., iM. 
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to Jeremiah, ' Go and bid Israel to do repentance.' He 
went and delivered his message. Thereupon they said 
to him, 'With what face can we enter before his pres- 
ence? Have we not made him angry; have we not 
provoked his wrath? Are not those mountains and 
hills on which we worshipped the idols, still existing? 
We lie down in our shame and our confusion covers 
us.' He came back to the Holy One, blessed be he, 
and said so (repeating their answer). Then God said 
to him, 'Go back and tell them, "If you return to me, 
is it not to your Father in Heaven to whom you come? 
For I am a Father to Israel, and Ephraim is my first- 
bom.'"" ' Nor must man despair because of the quan- 
tity of his sins. When David, and after him Ezra, said, 
" Our iniquities are increased over our heads and our 
trespass is grown up to the heavens," the Holy One, 
blessed be he, answered, "Fear not because of this 
thing, even if they (ihe sins) reached the very heaven, 
and if you do repentance, I will forgive ; and not only 
the first heaven . . , but even if they reached the very 
Throne of Glory, and if you will do repentance, I will 
receive you at once (as it is said) : ' O Israel, return unto 
the Lord thy God' {Hos. 14 i)." ' In another place, the 
words "unto thy God " are interpreted to refer to the 
qnaiity of sins, be they even of such a nature that they 
touched the very Deiiy itself, as, for instance, when man 

■ See P. K.. 165 a \ z(. also Jer. 3 -a, Jl g, and HoK* 4 IL See 
»lso Tan. B., Introduction, 68 h *Dd 69 a. 
1 See P. R., 15s a ; cf. Pi. 3S «; Eiri 9 4. 
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denied the very root (the existence of God) or con- 
milted blasphemy. It is customary, the Rabbis say, 
when a man insults his neighbour in public and after 
a time he seeks for reconciliation with him that the 
latter insist that he should ask for his pardon in pub- 
lic. "But with the Holy One, blessed be he, it is not 
so. Man rises and blasphemes in the market-pface. 
But the Holy One, blessed be he, says unto him, 'Do 
repentance between thee and me and I will recdvc 
thee.'" ^ And when Israel, under the heavj' burden of 
sin, says, "Master of the world, wilt ihou receive us 
if we shall do repentance?" God answers them, "I 
have received the repentance of Cain . . . the repent- 
ance of Ahab . . . the repentance of the men of .\na- 
thoth , . . the repentance of the men of Nineixh 
... the repentance of Manasseh . . . the repentance of 
Jehoiachin, against all of whom there were ordained 
heavy decrees, shall I not receive your repentance?"' 
indeed, even as David said, " Master of the world, 
thou art a great God and my ans are also great. It 
is only becoming for the great God that he should 
forgive the great sins."' 

Thus neither the quantity of sins, nor the qualityof 
sins, need make man Hesitate to follow the Kvinc call 
to repentance. He has only to approach, so to speak, 
the "door" with the determination of repentance, and 

1 See P. JC., l6ii: Ke aUo S. £., p. Il 
'See P. JC., 160 a lo 163* 
* See lev. X., 5 >, text and 



}^. a., p. log. I 

canunealaricib ^M 
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it will be widely opened for his admittance. Thus said 
the Holy One, blessed be he, to Israel, "Open unto ) 
me ihe door of repentance, be it even as narrow as the '-, 
sharp point of a needle, and I wii] open il so wide that , 
whole wagons and chariots can pass through it," ' 
Indeed, it would seem that this Divine call of repentance 
implies also a certain mutual repentance, so to speak, 
or returning on the part of CJod, who meets Israel half- 
way. "It is to be compared to the son of a king 
who was removed from his father for the distance of a 
hundred days' journey. His friends said to him, 
' Return unto your father,' whereupon he rejoined, ' I 
cannot.' Then his father sent a message to him, 
'Travel as much as it is in thy power, and I will come 
unto you for the rest of the way.' And so the Holy 
One, blessed be he, said, ' Return unto me and I will 
return unio you' (Mai. 37)."* In another place, 
with reference to a Korahite's Psalm (55 T), we read, 
"The sons of Korah said, 'How long will you say, 
"Turn, O backsliding children"?' (Jer. 314) whilst 
Israel said, ' Return, O I-ord, how long?' (Ps. 9015). 
. . . But neither thou (God) wilt return by thyself, nor 
will we return by ourselves, but we will return both to- 
gether as it is said, * Turn us, O God of our salvation. 



< See Cant. Jt., 5 1 sod s, and P. K^ l6j b,\a.\ and nolei. See 
•ltd Tarpon a. I. 

* See F. K., 184 b and iSj a ; lee also Md., 144 a, Ibe cotnpui*oii 
witb the lick prince, where il would mm (hat Uvd take* the initktiTe 
of wtninins ro Iirael aa hii pan. 
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. . . Wilt thou not come back and revive us?' (Ps. 
85 4.6 and 6). As Ezekiel said, ' Behold, O my people, 
I will open your grave . . . and shall put my spirit in 
you, and ye shall hve' (Ezek. 37 ia-n)," ' 

The statement that neither the quantity nor the 
quality of sins can prevent repentance is subject to 
certain modifications in Rabbinic literature. The mos 
important, though somewhat obscure, passage is the 

, following: "Five are exempt from forgiveness: He 

I who repeatedly does repentance and repeatedly ans; 

I he who sins in a righteous generation; he who sins 
with the intention to repeat; and he who has in his 

I hands (on his conscience) the sin of the profanation of 
ithe Name of God," * The passage is, as just stated, 
obscure and imdoubtedly corrupt, but as with all these 
groups of numbers, it probably forms only a rfeumi of 
Tannaitic statements, scattered over the Rabbinic Ulera- 
ture, bearing on the subject of the efficacy of repentance. 
As such, the following may be cited, in illustration and 
elucidation of the text just given: He who sa>'S, "1 
will sin and repent, I will sin and repent," they do not 
make it possible for him to repent.' .\s a reason is 
given in the Talmud the psychological fact that when 
a man has committed the same sin twice it becomes to 
him a thing permitted (that is, he ceases to consider it 
a sin), and he is therefore unable any more to repent and 
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to leave off doiag it.' The same sentiment is expressed 
elsewhere in the following words, " Let not a man say, 
'I shall commit ugly deeds and things unworthy and 
will then bring a bull that has much flesh which I will 
sacrifice upon the altar and then God will have mercy 
upon me and accept me as a penitent,' " * In another 
place, we read, "He who causes the multitudes to sin, 
they do not make it possible for him to do repentance." * 
As to the profanation of the Name of God, we have the 
statement that "for him who has committed this sin, 
there is no power in repentance to suspend (the punish- 
ment), nor in the Day of Atonement to alone, nor in 
suffering to purify," full forgiveness only being obtained 
when the sinner dies.* For the whole of the Torah 
was only given with the purpose to sanctify his 
Great Name.' From these illustrating passages it will 
be readily seen that the statement that certain trans- 
gressions are excluded from forgiveness means in most 
cases that these transgressions are of such a nature that 
man is not likely to enter upon a course of real repent- 
ance such as would be followed by forgiveness. Some- 



> S« Y»ma, 87 a. 

■ Sec Iro. X., 2 ti. See abo comment nries. See also S,E., p. 36. 

* See AiotJk, 5 ii. See also A. Jt. N., 60 6% Yoma, S7 a ; and Tostfhta 
Yema, 4. See alio Sotak, 47 a. Tbis may perhaps be the meaning of 

the clause in A. R. N.. " He who sins in ■ righteous gcoemtion," thai 
ia, the gcneratiDD by itself is righteous, but is caused to sin by hi* crim- 
inal example. 

• See MrehiUa, 69 a ; Yama, 86 a. 
' Sec .S: £, p. 74. 
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times the two expres^ons occur together. Thus we 
'i read, "He who is confirmed (B^mO) in tran^res- 
' sions (that is, a confirmed or inveterate sinner) caonot 
repent, and there is never forgiveness for him." • In- 
' deed, there is a class of sinners who, at the ver>- door 
of Gehenna, continue their rebellion and never repent.' 
This is even more distinctly seen from anoiber group 
of numbers commencing with the words, "Twenty-four 
things prevent repentance," which include also some 
of those just mentioned. They are: "He who b 
accustomed to slander; he who indulges in anger; be 
who entertains evil thoughts; he who associates widi 
the wicked; he who looks at women; he who shares 
with thieves; he who says I will sin and repent, I will 
sin and repent ; he who exalts himself at the disgrace 
(expense) of his neighbour; he who separates himself 
from the commumly; he who slights his masters;' 
he who curses the many;' he who prevents the many 
from doing charity; he who causes his neighbour lo 
leave the good way for the evil way; he who makes 
use of the pledge of the poor; ' he who receives bribery 
with the purpose of making others act unjustly; he j 
who finds lost goods and docs not return it to its owner| Jl 

»See^. 7-.. im; cf. Kd»m, 86 i, See»l»o^. jP. A'.,6a«. 

• Sec Eruhin, 19 a, and Af. T., iiidi 

■ Reading TTI'i-l instead of Tfliatt. 

* Peitiapi we ihould read 7*mSn iiutead of 77[?Qn, mnilillb 
" he who puts & iiiunbUng-block io the way of the maaj." Cf, Ibi 



expi 



3~h rhpn vrsan. 

See JJeU. 34 u. 
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he who sees his children embradng a depraved life /7 
and does not protest ; he who eats the plunder of ihe /g 
poor and the widows; ' he who criticises the words of '^} 
the wise man; he who suspects upright men; he who "•* 
hates admonition; and he who sco0s at the command- ''' 
menls. Of these the Scripture says, 'Make the heart 
of the people fat, and make their eyes hea\T, and shut 
their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed'" (Is. 610).' But as it is rightly 
pointed out by the authorities, it is not because real 
repentance is unacceptable, but because Ihe nature of 
these sins is such that they are so habitual, or so little 
conspicuous, that man hardly looks upon them as sins; 
or because of the difficulties in the way of making 
proper restitution. Maimonidcs, who in his Law of 
Repentance gives the above passage with some com- 
ments, distinctly adds that though these things delay I 
repentance, they do not make it imposablc. "If al 
man does return, he is considered a penitent, and has 
a share in the world to come." * 

I Reading *nr inilcad of tV (ai). Tbnc ii, howcrer, lome ja>- 
tificuioti foi ibii Utter retding. Sec Job 14 i. •. 

* See Maimonido, naWT, eb. 4. Tbi» grogp ii >l*o koown to 
BMof of llie culiet posi-Tidniiidic anlhiiHtiei, aach u Atftti. Ui« 
Mathtar Vitri, and othen. The original wurce ti Biiknovn. bat 
tbcn can be but little duubt that li (urmed once a part of the Utnor 
TtMtUe. See Frinhnann, 0*nCCJ pp. 7 ami 9, and hi* rnnarkl thec«, 
on whicli tbe trader vriU hnd the aDtbority tor (he correct iona givn ia 
tlie ten. See atio Friclmana, MJ., p. S, loi Ibe enpreMJon cited hi 
BMC 47. ■ See Malnonideh itiJ^ U the cod of (be cbaptel. 
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The "fattening" of the heart referred to above, 
which makes man impervious to the thought of repent- 
ance, has a close parallel in ihe "hardening" of the 
heart used in connection with Pharaoh.' But there 
it is God himself who hardens the heart of Pharaoh 
(Exod. lo 1). And the Rabbis felt the difficulty, since 
under these conditions Pharaoh had it no longer ia 
his power to do repentance. The answer given is that 
"after the Holy One, blessed be he, has given mas 
warning three times (to do repentance) and he did not 
return, God shuts his heart against repentance in order 
to punish him for his sins.'" "After the Holy One, 
blessed be he, hoped (waited) for the wicked that they 
will do repentance, if they do not, then he takes away 
their heart so that they cannot return even if they 
want to. Nay, he makes it impossible for them to 
pray." ' This is in agreement with another statement 
of the Rabbis, according to which pardon is only granted 
for three times, but there is no forgiveness for the 
fourth time,' and cases are recorded where men hear 
voices from heaven giving them the sad message that 
there is no hope for them. Others, again, feel them- 
selves such outcasts that they appeal to heaven and 

' See Eiod. 7 >, lo i, and II lo. ' See ExoJ, ^,131 and it v 

* See Exod. //,, 1 1 i. This homily icems to be baied on Job 36 t-u. 

It is to be noted that sccording to olhei inlecpietitioni God fiTc 10 

Pharoah the oppurtunity of repentance to the veiy last. See ExaJ. K., 

13 1 and eipecially 13 t. 

' Sec Yoma, 86 *, in the name of R. Jose b. Judah. CT. Job 33 a [ 

Amet 3 1. ■• The leoK of Ihe paiuge ii not duur. Cf. Eddet, a. L 
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earth, to mouDtains and hills, to sun, moon, and planets, 
to pray for them, which, however, decline.' Legend 
also records that the Prophet Elisha made a special 
journey to Damascus to cause Gchazi (who is supposed 
to have stirred up people to worship idols) to do repent- 
ance, but that Gchazi referred him to a tradition which 
he had from the Prophet himself, that they do not 
make it possible for him to do repentance who causes 
others to sin,* It seems also that where reparation was 
impossibte, repentance was also regarded as unacccpt- 
I able. Such cases are: the robbery of ihe public, as for 

I instance, the man who gives a false measure, since he 
" cannot well reach those whom he cheated,* and murder* 
\ and adulter}-,^ since the wrongs resulting from these SJU 

can never be rectified. 
[ All these qualifications, however, have to be taken 

|. as mere hyperboles, emphasising and intensifying the J 
li cvH consequences of sin, and the difhculty of doing' 
I real repentance. The general rule is that accepted by 
E all authorities, that there is nothing which can stand in 
I the way of the penitent, be the sin ever so great,* or u 
II 

< Sec a^igai, 15 a, and AivJai Zarak, 17 «. 

* StUk, 47 d. 
■ Aa4« Batkra, SS «, and JOamtA, 11 «. 

• SamAfdriit, 7 a. 

* Sm a^ifai, 9 a asil i, and Jtiamalk, la K 

• r. /. /V**.i7 *; R. Sa«d)r» Gaira. mmnrOK. 5^ Sm a 
HumonJdci, TttlaUnh. JJ U. Cf. Stftr CkaaJim, tVmi. p. j8. S 
abo Iba Rttftma of K. Darid II Zhnra, s w, ia tbs wctiod an M 

I moaidw. ApccaliMcMe N Uiat giTcnintbe Ak^fMMof R. JoM^.i 

L 
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the outcasts above mentioned said after aU intcrcessioD 
was declined, "The matter is only depending on me." 
Man has only to determine and he may be sure of 
acceptance, I^t not man say, "I have sinned and 
there is no hope (of restoration or mending) for me," 
but let him put his confidence in the Holy One, blessed 
be he, and he will be received.' Rather bold but true 
is the assertion of the mystic that even a voice from 
heaven telling man that he is excluded from repent- 
ance should not be obeyed, it being the will of God 
himself that man should become importunate with his 
prayers and suppHcalions, and persist in his entreaties 
until he finds admittance through the door of repent- 
ance,' 

As to the nature of repentance, it is as the word rmwn 
, suggests, first of all the reluming from Ihe evil ways, 
that is, a strong determination on the part of the anner 
I to break with sin. To enter upon a course of repent- 
' ance and not to leave off sinning is compared to the 
man who enters a balh with the purpose of cleansing 1 
himself of a Levilical impurity, but slill keeps in his j 
bands the dead reptile which is the cause of all this ' 

Tnuii (i : 8), where Ibe ainner coofenes to have been npecUIly gnOtj 
□f the three cardinal lios, — iduUtry, adultery, and the iheddiag of 
blood, and the Rabbi neverthelcH pteicnbei tot him a coime of tcpent- 

' See M. T., 40 ■. See alio Abedah Zarah, I7 a, with reference to 
the outcasts. 

* See Reikith CffffJnaA, Section HPlnp tj. See alio Supttua 
of B. Joseph Trani, 2 %. 
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impurity. "What shall he do? l*t him throw away 
the thing impure and then take the bath and he shall 
be puriried." ' In the addresses to the people on fast 
days, the elder would say, among other things, "Myi^ 
brethren, it is not sackcloth and fasts which cause for- 
giveness, but repentance and good deeds: for so we 
find of the men of Nineveh, that it is not said of them 
that God saw their sackcloth and fasts, but that 'God 
saw their works that they turned from their evil way' 
(Jonah 3 10)," ' 

Repentance begins in thought, and its effect is in- 
stantaneous.* But it is further followed up by words 
of confession. .^ Maimonides puts it, " Repentance 
means that the sbner gives up the sin, removing it 
from his mind, and determining in his heart not to 
repeat the evil action again; and so also he must 
rq[ret his past ... he must also confess with his lips , 
and give expression to the thoughts which he determined V 
in his heart." * The regret includes the feeling of 
shame, for " to him who commits a transgression and 

> See P. P., 181 1. The nmile with the reptile occiui fiM In 
TmfAla TaamtH. 1 . Cf. Jtr. TaaitiA, 65 i ; Lamml. X., J * 1 tad 
B. T. TaanilA, 16 a. 

» ratnil/k, 16 a. 

■ Sec P. P.. 1S5 a; P. AT, 163 » ; cT. ATiJ^uHin, 49 1. and GMim, 
ijt. Ct JV. T., 4S : 4. The Rabbinic eipiauon u, - lie tbongbi (or 
canccJ<re<l) ibe Ihoiighi of tepenlance in hii bean (ax in hit nUDd)." 
S«c klKjire, p, 31. 

* See Mumonidn, .liTI^ a t, kod UiJ, I 1. Cf. aba Chagigak, 
5 a, ttiat (otpTcneH dependi on repet on tbe part of the tinacf. Cf, 
Dan. 7 r and • ; Ena 9 •. 
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afterwaxds is ashamed of it, they fot^ve all his ans." ' 
Indeed, God asks nothing more of man but that he 
shall say before him, "I have sinned."' And ihe 
judgement which he brought on Jerusalem was because 
she said, "I have not sinned," * But when man says, 
"I have sinned," no angcl (of destruction) can touch 
him.' That David (after his sin) became worthy of 
eternal life was because he said, "I have siimed."' 
For he who knows that he sins and prays against the 
sin and fears the sin and argues (pleads or confesses) 
it between him and the Holy One, blessed be he, shall 
E forgiveness.' And so it is with Israel in general, 
upon whom God will have mercy as soon as they wilt 
have confessed Iheir sins (as repjentants)/ At the 
waters of Marah, Israel was supplicating and praying 
to their Father in Heaven, as a son who implores bis 
father, and a disciple who beseeches his master, sa>'iiig 
unto him, " Master of the world, we have ^ned against 
thee when we murmured on the sea." ' Confesaon thus 
becomes an essential feature of repentance, preceding 



\, 65 d. a. mdraiA Shim^l, cli. 13. 



■ See Sirackelh, I 
»See7>r. 3 
•S« Ta». 
* See Tati. B., 4 
'See^, r., 511. 
'See iV. T.,$ix 
'See T.K., mi; cf. Ijn. 36 « 

■ See Mickilla, 45 i. Cf. Exod. 14 11. Cf. JaMrow^ Dictfrawn ^ 
p. 373, coL I, •t>oat tile coirect tcading of thii p 
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i kinds of atonements,' at the same time ex- 
pressive of the determination of man to leave off sin- 

' The most impoiMnl Halscbic aipect of ihis institution is given in 
MaimonidM, TtsiuiaA, 1 i. " If a person has transgressed any law id 
the Totah, be it afGrmalive or prabibitive, whether intentionally or un- 
inleotionally, he is under the obligation of confession l-etore the Lord, 
blessed be he ; as it is said, When a man or a woman commit any stn, 
etc, 'theo they should confess iheir sin' (Num. 5 a >nd t), by which 
is meant the confession in words. This confession is an affirmative 
command. How do Ihey confess ? One says. ' O God, I have sinned, 
I have perverted, I have rebelled against thee, I have commilted 
inch and such an action, and behold, 1 regret it and am ashamed of 
my deeds and never will I relum to that thing.' These are the 
contents of confession. . . . Likewise, those who bring a sin-offering 
or a guilt-offering (for uns) committed, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, are not atoned for by their sacrifices unlil they have done repent- 
ance and nClered confession; as it is said, 'And he shall confess 
thai be has sinned ' (Lev. 55 >). Likewise, (hose who are under the 
tcntcDce of death or of receiving thirly-nine lashes arc not atoned for 
by (beii execution or by the fact of their having received the lashes, 
tmlcsi they have first done repentance and confessed. Likewise, he 
who injured his neighbour (bodily) or damaged him in money matters, 
lbou{;h be made restitution for wbat be owed him, is not atoned for 
until he confessed and determined never to repeat the offence." The 
statement in Maimoniites is based on Si/re Zula, reproduced in (he 
YaliMt. I. S 701, and partially also in A'am*. h\ S 6. Cf. also Fried- 
BitMO, AftiiUta, itl i, the quotatirvn given there from Maimonides, 
rnjCBI "«0, and Horowiti, Monalisikrift (1906}, pp. 76 and 77. See 
also T.K..^h; Sanitdrin, ^16: and Sifri, za. Whether those who 
tic about to die a natural death are also included in the duty of confes- 
lioB a> derived by the Rabbis from Num. j 0, depends largely on the 
reading 0TO1B (killed) (executed) or OTIO (dying) in the Sifrf and 
Sifrt Zita, referred to, which is difficult to determine, though there is 
good aathoriry for the latter reading. Cf. R. Isaac Ibn Gaialh, TVKH 
B* 'WB, I n 3. In any event, the institution of confession before death 
(even natural) is very ancient. See SAabbat/i, 31 6 ; Tractate Stma. 
fltoi ZtUorti, ed. C. M. Horowiti, pp. 30-31, text and the leferenca 
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ning.' "He that covers his sins shall not prospa, 
but whoso confesses (on the condition) with the de- 
termination to forsake his sin, shall recei^-e mere)'.'" 
It is in this sense that confession is regarded as a 
means of killing the Yezer,' and effects a reconcilii- 
tion with God. "Take with you words and turn 
to the Lord" (Hos. 142). This verse is paraphrased, 
"The Holy One, blessed be he, said unto Israel, 
'My children, I will accept from you neither buint- 
offerings nor an-offerings nor guilt -offerings nor meat- 
offerings, but (I expect from you) that you will be 
reconciled unto me by prayer and supplication and by 
the direction of your heart . . . with confession and 
prayers and tears.' " * It is probably prayer of this 
kind, asking for forgiveness and acknowledging the 
sin, which is occasionally quoted together with repent- 
ance;' this being one of the features of repentance, 

f^vco there in the notet. See alto ^^, T„ Jtmes 5 i>, which, ■* m; bt 
Men &om the contents, relalei to [he lick on the death-bed, kod •(■(•^ 
ently is an echo of Ecclus. 3S v-io. Ancient u alio the cooteiwioi 
on the Day of Atonenient (see Ysna, 87 !■), taken over probably 
from the Temple. (See Lev. 16 n i and cf. T. A'., Si « ; Y»m^ 
66a; and /er. SAiiueA, I i.) It i> then extended to other himk 
See Af. T., 141 : 3. CI. also yema, Sj i, about the confesioa of Rafaa 
thiouEhout the whole yeai. 

'About the variniu focmulai of confession, vtcjtr. Kfnid, 87 1^ tad 
LrV' R:1*; P- ^'i i^ ^t teit and notes. Cf. slao LaAdabut knd Bmc 
in iheif edition of the Piayer Book. 

' See P. K., 159 a, paraphrasing Pro*. iS u. 

» Sec Uv. jr., 9:1. 'See P. JP, 19S #. 

* See /fciA Hoihnnah, l6h\ cC P. K^ 19! a ; P. S^ imb ud 
teferencet given there. 
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I as Maimoiiides explains it, that the penitent should 

I constantly cry before God with tears and supplication.' 
Neither, however, the determination to leave off 

I sin nor the regret of the past and the shame and con- 
fusion of sin expressed in confession and prayer seem 
to have been deemed a sufficient guarantee against a re- 
lapse into the former habits of sin. .\s R. Saadya Gaon 

I remarks, we may fairly rely on the great majority of our 
people that during their prayer and fast they do really 
mean to forsake sin and regret it, and seek atonement ; 

I but what the Gaon is afraid of is, repetition, that is, 
relapse into sin. The Rabbis, therefore, think that 
this claim to real e.xemplion from any particular sin can 
only be maintained after the penitent had twice al least 
the full opporlunily to commit the sin under which he 
was labouring during his unregenerate life, and escaped 
from it.* Fasting is also mentioned together with re- 
pentance, indeed, following closely upon repentance; 
as it b said, "Therefore also now, saith the Lord, turn 
ye even to me with all your heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and with mourning " " (Joel 2 is) , but they 
deal treacherously who fast without doing repentance, 
and shall be put to shame.' It is in conformity with 

' See Miimonidei, ilS^n, 1 1, 

* Sec Ygiria, S6 6. Some of the bcM aathoritiel omit the wotd 
"twice." See above, p. 333, note 6, the reference lo R. Saadya. 

* M. T., 15 1, with »llu»ion to Ps. 25 «. 

* Midrask Prov.. 6: i. There can be little doubt Ihat the copyiil 
ahortened the quotation from the Bible, omitting veisc 11, on which the 

^InUntetMion of the Midrask ii bued. See alio abore, p. 308, (bt 
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this sentimeDt, for which there is abundant autborit; 
both in the Scriptures and in the Talmud, that ascetic 
practices tending both as a sacrifice and as a castiga- 
tion of the flesh, making relapse impossible, become i 
regular feature of the penitential course in the medicnl 
Rabbinic literature.' 

But repentance is not confined to the habitual saaxt 
nor to a particular time. True, the Kabbis admit 
repentance on the deathbed. If a man was absoluldf 
wicked all his days and did repentance in the end, God 
will receive him,' "For as long as man lix'es, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, hopes for his repentance; 
when he dies his hope perishes: as it is said, 'When i 
wicked man dies his hope shall perish' (Prov. n 7),'" 
denying the possibility of repentance to the wicked after 
their death even if they desire to do It,* For indeed 
this world is like the vestibule before the hall, and be 
who has not prepared himself in the vestibule, how 
shall he come into the hall ? And when the wicked safi 
"Leave us, and we shall do repentance," the Holy 

the quotation given there with rererence to futing, to oblcfa Uf 
ber of lerercnccs might tasiiy he ftdded. 

' See SanAtdriit, 25 a ; c(. Sikilyi. tliiJ.; Backyt, PTB^ fTOI^ 

lection MaiPfl. Sec espedally Introduction to fp^ by Rabbf "" " 

of Worms, with tiii font kind* of repeaiuce, which 
by nny nambei of nioraliits writing on Ihii lubject. 

' See A'ii£/iuAi'f(, 40 i ; cf. GtH. A*., 65 B,lhe cueaf/at^l 
inAaS YaJlHm, HTT'-m ITK; ^xi^l />.,6i, the case of ElUba 
and A^iloA Zarah, \j a, the case of EleBiu b. DordayB. 

• Sec E(eUs. P., 7 u. 

• See Eala. Targitm, 1 u and 3 ». CT. P. R., 184 « 
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One, blessed be he, says unto them, " Repentance is 
possible only before death." ' 

But this dealh-bed repentance is not regarded as re- 
pentance of the highest order, though it may secure 
final salvation. "Blessed be he who does repentance 
when he is still a man" (possessing still his manly 
vigour),' The saying of the sage was, "Repent one 
day before thy death," but when his disciples asked 
him, "How does man know which day he will die?" 
he answered, "The more reason that he should repent 
every day lest he shall die on the following day, so that 
all hislifeisspent in repentance.'" Hence, the benedic- 

' See Midrath Frer., ch. 6 ; Etcles. R^ 1:15 ■n'l 7:15- *nd 
P. X. E, ch. 43, icit and conmcittaries. This is the generiity ac- 
cepted view by almost all Jewish motalisU. Cf. comment arics to AiciA 
4; l6aad 17, and the Saaii ef DUcipHni {Si/re Miuiar) generalllf. 
Tbere u, however, a slatcroent in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi, ac- 
cording to which (he wicked will do repentance in the Gehenna and 
jniCify upon themselves the judgement of God, which repentance will 
coDtribale lt> thelc lalvation in the end. As it b clear, however, (lom 
other Talmudic passages, this promise does not extend to alt classes of 
Hnneis. See Tosafotk and EdtUs, a. I. The Saying of R. Joshua b. 
Levi may also have some connection with the Purgatory stale after 
the wicked have already sulTered for a time. There is also a whole 
circle of later Agadoth in which the wicked in the Gehenna secure ■ 
release by their answering "Amen " after the Kaddiih,l.o be recited 
by Zerubbabel on the Day of Juilgement succeeding the Resurrec- 
tion. (?) See Friedmann, D'OBD), pp. 3a, 33, Icjtl and notes and 
reference given tbere to Yaliut and Belh Hammidrash, ed. JelUnek. 
Cf. the controversy between the Schools of Millel and Shammai, Rash 
HashoHah, 17 a. See also Nachmanides' Shaar Hagpmtd. 

* See Abodah Zarah, 1 9 a. 

■ See Aitti, 2 Ul. Cf. SJiabbaA, 153 a, and EttUt. Jt., I t. 
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I the daily ^ 



rayer for repentance, running origi- 
nally," Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be 
turned ; renew our days as of old. Blessed an thou, 
O Lord, who dclightest in repentance." ' This is an 
answer to the call coming daily from heaven, exclaim- 
ing, "Return, ye backsliding children."' The call, 
however, seems to have been especially heard on the 
nine days forming a preparation to the Day of Atone- 
ment, which, including this latter day, conslilute the 
Ten Penitential Days. It is on the tirst of these (New 
Year's Day — the first of Tishri), on which the " Lord 
shall utter his voice" through the sound of the Skofat, 
which is an invitation to repentance ; * whilst all the 
Ten Penitential Days are considered as an espedil 
time of grace "to seek the Lord while he may be 
found."* The Day of Atonement forms the clinui^ 
but it would have no atoning efficacy witliout repeol- 
ance. These Ten Penilential Days are distinguished 
by special liturgies and by special ascetic practices.* 

' See Scbechlcr,/. Q. R^ lo UMtq.; cf. Dslronn, Dit Wtru 
p. 29p. Cf. Lam. 5 ai. The text in our prayer-books utaiU the ' 
■nd subititutea for it, " Caiuc us lo [eturo, O our Talhci, unto tbf 
Law ; diaw us near, O our King, unto thy letvice, and bhn£ M 
back m perfect repeotance unio thy pmence. Blessed, etc. • • -* 
See Singer, p. 46; Baer, p. 90. 

* See P. R. E., ch. 15 and 43 and commcDtarica. 
' See 7'a»„ rb'F^, 2 ; cf. P. A'., 187 i. Cf. Joel « IL 

* See /fffsA HashoHah, 18 a, and P. R., 155 *- Cf. Im. 551. 
tXia/er. Bikturim, (t^ d. 

' See Tur Orach Chayim, par. 601 and 603, and the coromcnuriM 
given there. See above, p. 303 itq. 
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But they are only set apart, as already indicated, as a 
special time of grace, but not as the only days of re- 
pentance. For repentance is as wide as the sea, and 
as the sea has never closed and man can always be 
cleansed by it, so is repentance, so that whenever man 
desires to repent, the Holy One, blessed be he, receives 
him.^ 

> See P. AT., 157 «, and M. T^ 65 4 and references. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page »i leq., and p. 4g. Note a. In conj 
the id chapter, and p. 49, Note 3, sei 
Genesis dtr Afoda, Frankfurt, xgoi. More important in con- 
nection with ihese contents is Dr. David Neumark's learned 
Gesckichte der JudischcH Philosephit dei MiHelalleri, Berlin. 1907, 
especially the firat chapters of this volume, which only appeared 
Tccenlly. when our text was nearly finished in press. 
Page 16. Cancel "stay of the world," and corresponding note. 
Page 55, Note i. SceSifre, 113 0, and Jebantoth,^ 6,wiih refertnce 
to Dcut. 3\ : :j, where the words noic nm ri'jH tm are explained 
to mean r; (her former idols). As a proof is given Jer. 3 : 17, 
"Saying to a stock, thou art my father; and to a slonc, thou 
hut brought me forth." If this explanation reflected the pagan 
imge of the Tannaitic time, which is not impossible, we might 
easily explain the fact thai some Rabbis, at least, were sparing 
with the epithet Father in reference to the Deity, 
Page 57, Note i. Sec also R. Joseph Ibn Yachya in Torah Or, ch, 
77, where he speaks of two fundamental doctrines, r\3 njloHn 
ntjuino un"?!! kSi icj "iP- imJUfi nvnSHno inSit I'tii ii'hSh kww. 
Page 100, Note i. Attention should be called to the staiemenl of R. 
Simon b. Lakish, In which the d'cE' ri;^D is contrasted with the 
TiKn ri^c, and the compliment is even paid to the loiter that it 
establishes order and law. See Ccn. R. g ; 13, and Gen. R,, cd. 
Theodore, p. 73. The context makes it clear that by the King- 
dom of the Earth is meant Rome, but this favourable estimation 
ct the Roman Governmenl does not represent the general opinion 
Of (he Jews. 1 found also these terms in a Genizah fragment 
^m tram an unknown Mtchitia to Deuteronomy. In connection with 
^ft this, the following eitracl from another Genizah fragment is in- 
^H ttnicting. It forms the conclusion of the third benediction in 
^^ tbe Grace After Meals in the House of Mourning, and read thus: 
U'0'3 ninoa pti ij'-ns ptt .o'Spn- rn voma niian ti nnx ins 

Page loi, Note 3, and 101. Note i. It is suggested by various 
writeia that the saying of R. HUlel was directed against Cbru- 
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tianity, which gave undue emphasis to the belief in the Mettikli il 
the expense of the l^w. R. Hillel in a certain meaauTE [onnd i 
follower a thousand yeara later in R. Joseph Albo, who w4i 
prompted probably by the same tendency. (See Iktarim 4 : tJ.) 
And something similar may be observed of R. Moses Sofet aS Uic 
ninclcenlh century (Responsa II, par. 356), who likewise pro- 
tested against Maimonides, who includes the belief in the Mesmh 
among ihc /undarKtHtal doctrines of Judaism, though his pnxtM 
was, as it seems, less directed against Chrislinnity than a^n* 
the antinomian tendencies of his time. It is hardly necoacy 
to say that both Altx) and Sofer considered the belief in ibt ad- 
vent of Messiah an essential Jewish doctrine, though Dot • hio- 
damental doctrine. Rashi explains Ihe saying of Hillel 10 tbe 
efieot that the future redemption of Israel will not be by the Uc»- 
siah, but by God himself. This explanation, though SCTming t 
little (ar-f etched, becomes plausible by similar statements of olIiB 
Rabbis. Thus, with reference to Isa. 3s ' 'o, "And the redeemed 
of the Lord shall return," a Rabbi remarks, "They are the r«- 
deemed of the Lord, and not the redeemed of Elijah, nor the 
redeemed of the King Messiah." (See M. T. 106 : i.) Again. 
with reference to Deut. 1 7 ; 14. we ate told that after the sad ex- 
perience Israel had with their various kings, they began In 
exclaim : " We have no desire for a King any longer. We wint 
back our first King, God; as it is said, 'The Lord is our King, be 
will save us '" (Isa. 33 : aa). Thereupon, the Lord said. "By 
your life I will do so, as it is said, 'And the Lord shall be King 
over the earth, etc.'" (Zech. 14 ; 9). (Dnrf. R. j : ti.) Tbe 
Wilns edition is mutilated by the censorship. (Cf. alK> 5. £., 
Introduction, p. 96.) It is, however, not impossible that these 
passages and similar ones were provoked by polenucs with 
Christians. 

Page 165, Note 1. See p-m-\tS mi in the Hildesliei'ner JtAdjctrijt. 
p. Qa, Note 3. The author evidently confuses there the words 
of MaimonidEs with those of R. Saadya, quoted in ouj text. 

Page iga-igj. Note i. The statement of the Midrash Zuta is prob- 
ably based on an older Tannailic interpretation of Deut. 14 : 16- 
Cf. HoSmoim, ^aipS -ins <i9V>^of the UtehiUiHo Detil.,p. ji,teil 

Page 305, Note a. This later version of Ihe statement of R. Akiba 
has a parallel in Ihe saying of R. Jochanan, (See Jer. SaHludri: 
18 a.) Cf. Exod. R.6:i. See Bacher, Ag. Tan. 3 - tb. Thoc 
bold Btalements (all in conlradiclioD to Abolk, 4 : S) have the 
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purpose of refuting the tendency of making God's judgement 
arbitrary and despotic. 
Pi^ 3Hf Note 3. Cf . also Berackoih, 34 h, the well-known statement 
of R. Abahu with reference to the high position to be occupied 
by the penitents, even higher than that oi the perfect righteous. 
See also Dr. Ginzberg's Genigak Studies, p. 377, reproducing the 
following extract from an unknown Sheelta: — 

O'p^mt I'N pnov nairn <>par o^o man ni wSai 
*jr h vTw tSdS nairn ^j^a o^on yvim onDV o^^iw 
oiSr 'jr njn niannS ht ^nm • • S ava tSh ^nn o^ja 

.pm >ND anpSi pmS oV>r 

The text is defective, but it can hardly be doubted, as Dr. Gins- 
berg points out, ibid,, p. 351, that in its completeness the com- 
parison represented the well-known parable of the prodigal son in 
the N. T. Cf. Num. R,, 8 : a. 
Page 331, Note 2. Instead of " Note 47," read " p. 330, Note 4." 
Page $^$, Note 6. See Meor Enayim, by R. Azaiiah de* Ro«i, 
p. 335, ed. Cassel. (Wiba, 1866.) 



^ 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS AND BOOKS 
NOT QUOTED WITH FULL TITLE 



Abarbancl. luuc, nnr< i'>srE> 

nigsbcrg, iS6a. 
Ag. Ba. = Atadalk BerachUk. 

Bubcr, Cracow, 1901, quoted b; 

Agadalk Shir, ffaihirim, ed. 
Schcchlcr. Cambridge, iBq6. 

Albo, Ikiarim. Pnssbur^, 1SS3, 
quMcd by book nnd chaptec. 

A. K. N. = Abalh dr Rabbi NalhaH 
rtcmtiimes daas, fd. S. Scbecbtec, 
Vieniu. 1887. qualed b; chap- 
ter or (olio. 

Aziilai, rioip 131C, Lfghor 
printed together with tt 
author's jin i-jf-. 

AruLu, i^Di' -ifc, Leghorn, 1 



'793. 



757. 



Bicber. Ag. P. Am. = DU AgaJa 
dir PalaalincniiirlieH AmorOrr, 

I, Strouburg, 1891; 11, ib., 1896: 
III, ib.. iSqq. 

Bachcc, Ag. Tan. = Die Agoda dtr 
TaHHailrn, I, Siruiburg, 1SS4; 

II. a., t&v>, 

Bacher, TtrmitiatBgii = Die ixegc- 
litcke Termiaelogit da jitd. Tra- 
ditunuliteratur, I-II, Leipzig, 

t8fl9-'905. 
Bttchye ibn Bakudsh, nuaSn nuir 

ed. Sliuki, Warsaw, i8;o. 
Bachfe ibn Chalwnh, nnpi is, ed, 

Breit, Lemberg, i8So-qi. 
Baer, Skip- mup, Roedelbrfro, 

1868. 
Berliner, Targum = Targum Onke- 

loi. I-II, Berlin, 1S84. 
Btik Talmud. Periodical ed. Fried- 

mann and Weiis, I-V, Vienna. 



DEZ ~ Dtrek Eta ZuUa. ed. A. J. 

Tawrogi, KflniKsberg i. Pr.. 1885. 
Duron. Simon, Magtn Ab<*, com- 

menlnjy to Abolh, Leipzig, 1855. 



FriedmanD, ivjn, comnientair to 
Ezekiel, ch. >o, Vienna, 1888. 

Friedmsnn, D'oeoi = ■'■id^ □'nooj 
HQiT T\-<tt. PsrudoSedtr Biohu 
Zitlu, Vienna, 1904. 

Giosburgcr. Das Fragmenttntar- 
gum (ThargUM Jenachalmi turn 
PeniateiKk), Berlin, 1899. 

GrUnbut, o'Oi|T^n -'W. I-VI, Jeru- 
salem, 1898 iiq. 

GUdemann, CaiturgtschicUt = Ct- 
sckicktedfi EftiehHngswatns und 
dtr Cuilur drr ahrndlaeHdisiktH 
Juden, I, Vienna, 1880. 



JeUinck, Bd ha-Uidnttk, I-IV, 

I^ipiig, i8s3-S7; V-VI. Vienna, 
■873-77. 

/er = Talmud of Jenualem quoted 
by treatise, folia, and column oF 
ed. Kro(o)cbin. 1866, correspond- 
ing to ed. Venice, ca, i;i3. 

Joel, Blickt = Blicke in dii Rrli- 
giOHsteschiikle lu Anfang dti 
rwrilen ehrisUickm JahrkundrtU, 
I-II, Breslau and Leipzig, 18S0- 



^ 



3SO LIST OP BOOKS NOT QUOTED IN FULL TITLE 



» 
^ 



Luualto, D'i»' nS'POi Warsaw, 
1SS9. Ad eicellenl edition with 
Genaan translalion by 1. Wohl- 
gemuth appeared lately, Berlin, 



1. S- HunritE, B 



Machter VHry, 

lin. 1885-93. 
Maimonidea, Uiihneh Torah, WQna. 

1900, quoted by boo^ chapter, 

and paragraph. 
Maimonides, Uorrh Ntbuckim, 

Warsaw, 1871; quoted by book 

and chapter. 
Maimop- ^n"nD = rviiDn -loDwilh 

1891, quoted by (he number of 
the precepts (jro = nrj) nwc) or 
prohibitions (n'^o = w'» rvfo 

Mtchiita = MxhUla de-Rabhi Js- 
mael, ed, Friedmann, Vienna, 
1870, quoted by folio. 

UechiUa of R. Simon = MickUla 
dt-Rabbi Simon b. Jeclui, ed. 
HoSmann, Frankfurt a. M.. 1905. 
quoted by folio; often also the 
number of the verse is g[ven. 

Meir ibn Gabbai, «fipn mojl, War- 

M.HJj^Midrash Hag-gadal, ed. 
S. Schechter, I, Genriis. Cam- 
bridge, 1901. The other volumes 
are quoted from Mss. in the pos- 

Uidraih Agadok td. B, = Aga- 
diickrr CamnfHiar turn Ptnta- 
Umh, ed. Bubcr, Vienna, 1894. 



i ttuck, ed. 1 



i/idrmh Ftov. = MidrasckUmyii, 

ed. Bubcr, WUna, 1S9J, quoled 

by chapter. 
Midrask. SktmtuI B. = UUnni 

SaiHuii, ed. Buber, Ciaai«. t^> 

quoted by chapter and peD^Tapta. 
Midrasck Sato, ed. Bubct, B<dn 

I E94, quoted by (olio. 
Midrasck Taimaim nam Di^m- 

nonium, excerpted bom the 

M.H.C. by D. Hoamann, 1, B«- 

lin, 190S. 
Miikno, quoted tij tivatiae, chapM, 

and paragraph. Occasionally id. 

Lowe = The Mishnah on which 

the PaJeslinian Talmud reaw td. 

by W. H. Lowe, Cambrida^ 

1883, is referred to. 
U. T- = Midmch TikiBim (SAf 

cktr Teb\ ed. Bubcr. Wilna. 

1891. quoted by chapter and 

paragraph. 



Pentateuch with Tatgwrn Ottkdat, 
Pseuda-JoHalkan and Jntkalmx 
al RaaU. 



Nac 



Ibn Eai 
Netlet, Vien 

P. K.=Pe4ikUt ven Rob Kaham, 
ed. Bubcr, Lyclc, 1S6S, quotid 
by folio. 

P. R. Ptiikta RiMati. ed. Fried- 
mann. Vienna, iBSo, quoted by 

PRE = Pitkt Rabbi Elimr with 
commeniaiy of R. Davfd Loria 
C— 11), Wanaw. 185*. quoted hy 
chapter. 

Pscudt'Jonatkan (Taremm Jm»- 
than ben Uiiil mm Potfatewft), 
ed. GinsburBet, Berlin, 1903. 

Ptigio Fidti by Raymundu* Mutiidi 
ed. CarpMV, Ijiiprifc 1687. 
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R after (he books of the Pentateuch 
or the Five Scrolls means Midriuk 
Rabba with taaxty commentaries, 
W(ln», 187B, quoted by chapter 
■nd puograpb of this edition, 
except for Colli. R., where the 
nutnbers refer to chapter and verse 
of the Biblical book. The iiitro- 
ductioos in the beginning of /■<>- 
mctU. R. are quoted with their 
respective numbers. 

R. Rabbinovici, Variat Itctumti in 
ISiiehiiam a in Taimud Baby- 
limiaim. I-XV, Munich, 1877-86, 
XVI, Prieraysl, 18^7. 

Rtshilh CluKhmak by R. Elijah de 
Vidas, Cracow, 1593. 

Responsa of R. David b. Zimra = 
raiin r"ip, II. Venice, 1749- 

Respoiua of the Geonim. ed. Har- 
kavy, Berlin, 1S87 [Sluditn B»d 
MiuHtiiuxgen aui der Kaiser- 
UtHm OifetUlichai Biblialkek 
M, St. Petersburg, IV). 

Reaponsa of R. Isaac b. Sheshc 



w. Con 



1547. 



lople. 



Saadya, nijni nmcn, Josetow, 1SS5. 

S.B. = Stdrr Eliaku rabba und 
StdfT Eliaku futa (Jantia ifbe 
Eliaku), ed. Friedman n, Vienna, 

SedtT Sab Amram. Warsaw. 1B65. 
Semaclialk Zutarti in C. M. Horo- 

witi, Uralte Tosefu's, II-III, 

FranlEfurt a. M., i8go. pp. 18-40. 
Stmackotk in the Talmud at the end 

of the fourth order. 
S.E.Z. = Seder Eliaku tula ;ifeS.E. 
Si/re = Si/re Ml gab. ed. Fried- 

mann, Vienna, 1864, quoted by 

folio. 
Sifri Zula, a Tannailic commentary 
10 Niunbers koown through quo- 




tations in Yalkut and U.R.G. 
and a fragment ed. Scbechter 
{Jewish Quarlerly Review, VI. 
656-63), A collection of the»e 
quotations was begun by lUtDigs- 
berger. Frankfurt a. M„ 1894 
and 1907, and by S. Horovitz in 
Motialssekri/I /. Cesehicku uiid 
Wiiienschafl dts Judenlumi, 1905 
seg. 

Siraon Ejara, niSnj nuSfi, ed. 
Traub, Warsaw, 1874. A dif- 
ferent version, ed. Hildeabeimer, 
Berlin, 1888-91. 

Singer, Tkt Aulksriitd Daily Prayer 
Book viith a New Tramtalicn, 
London, 1890. 

Talmud, ed. Wilna. 1800-86, con- 
tains the coromentarics ol R. 
Chanand, R. Gershom, etc.; 
quoted by treatise and folio, all 
editions having the lame pagi- 

Tan, t; TaiKkvma; quoted by s< 



of D 









graph of ed. Lublin, 1879. with 
commentary C)Bv vt- 

Tan. B. = Midnuck Tatichuma, ed. 
by 5. Buber, Wilna. 1885, 5 vols., 
quoted by volume (book of the 
Penlnteuch) and fob'o. 

r. K. = ToraC Kohanim, called also 
Sifra, ed. with the commentaty 
of R. Abraham b. David (i-ain), 
by I. H. Weiss, Vienna, 1861, 
quoted by folio and column. 

T. Milller, Maiakn Softrim, Leip- 
zig, 1878, 

Toiffihia, quoted by folios of ed. M. 
S. Zukermandel, Pasewalk, 18B1. 
Occasionally A. Sihwart. Toaifta 
juita Mischnatum otdinem recom- 
pcaila, 1. Ordo Scralm, Wilna, 
■ 890, is referred to, 

Tur Orot* Ckayim by R. Jacob b. 
Asber, E;tinigsberg, 1861. 
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Weiss, 1-n = I'C-ini in in Zur 
GtickicUe da- jadachen Tradi- 
tion, I-V, Vienna, 1E71-Q1. 

Wertheinier, nir->iD -na, I-IV. 
O'diD Ops Jerusalem, 1903. 

Wertheimer, Jenisalem, lifs-^T, 

yalkm = Yalkid Shimeani, Frank- 
lurt a. M., i6gj; I'srt I 10 Pen- 
tateuth; Part II lo Proptiets and 
HaKiograpba, quoted by para- 

yalkia Machiri on Isa. = The 
Yalkut OD Isaiah of Machir b. 
Abba Mari, ed. Spira, Berlin, 



dyczew. iSw- 
Ytlamdaiu, lost Mid rub to the 
Pentateuch, frequently ocerptKl 
by the Yalkut and others. Quo- 
UtioDS are collected by L. GrUn- 
bul, o'sip-'"" icD, IV stq., Jeni- 
Mtlrm, 191H leg. 

Zohar, Krotcachin, 1S44-45, 3 vols. 



Jdlinek, Bet ha-Midiasch, Ul, 
pp.ia-64' 

"TiJ, commeotary to the Pentateuch 
by Bechayc Ibn Cbalwa, Am- 
■tenUm, 1716. 

D'TWi "D, Parma = Das Bu^h dtt 
Frommm nach Cud. De Rossi, 
No. 113J, ed. Wtslineliki, Ber- 
lin, iSqi. 

B')"» nn-. R- Arje Locb Jellin's 
glosses to the Talmud, Wilai, 
i8go-86. 

rrto l"S of R. Eleaiar b. Jose of 
Galilee. Rules of inleipretation 
printed in the 6rst volume of the 
Talmud and in the introduction to 
MJI.G. Separate edition. Under 



the title aSi nuTi, wiik aB- 
mcQtAty by KaUeaeUcBbepi, 
Wilna, iSsS. 
310 npS, Lekack-T^. ctMBmntfVT 
by R- Tobia bL Gliucr. Ca» 
sis and Exodus, ed. Bubo; Lf- 
Tjticus, Numbers, and Dcutrmi- 
omy, ed. Padua, Wilna. iUa 



p'co = iop nno i*o. bf R. Iiait(< 

Corbeii, alio called rfra iKf. 

Cremona, 155O. 
-iDicn 10B, by R. Jdiuda Kals^ 

Mantua, 1560. 
a'N-t< ->coi by R. Qiexcr of Uta. 

Warsaw, tS8i. 



ed. Buber, Wilna. iSM. 
sp-p I'D, by K. Jacob ibn ChaUK 
Wilna, iBBj, j toIs. 

e\fpn ij'3Ti Hp'io i ~ ' 



,1877- 

r-hyn -p^e. Jellinek, Bct fc»- 
Midroscli, III, ppb 85-108; tnn 
a diflereni Ma. ed . Wettbaaa. 
Jerusalem. 1S90. 

V-n = wii'j -in oi. authnrof aow 
to MJdraih Rabba. ed. WUiu, 
1878, and a commenlarria PKK. 

npw by R. Eleaorof Wanna, Wat- 
saw, >S8o. 

nip^'Kr', by R. Achai Gaoo. witi 
nmimentBrT by R. Uaia, Dettin, 
Oyhemfurt, i;£6. 

VtiiB" n'lwr, Amstt 
K"3-\n = vt'-x -31 K]i^,iiile of the 
old editions o( S.C 



J 




Aum, prayi for the rtgeneiatioci 
of the ■Inaer, 316; encoungea 

Mnnets to npent, jjt. 
Abb* Bilkia, wile vf, prnjs that 

outlaws ma; repent, 317. 
Ablia Saul, Rabbi, oa Imilalia Dei, 

Abba Tftchaa, Olialratrs the vic- 

I017 of the C«od Yaer ova the 

EvU Yaer. 171-3. 
Abimdech. protected b; the grace 

of God aguDsl the BvU Ytvr, 

«8j-«. 
AlMk, Miihnic tnutate, and Ckati- 

Abnlum, God pays a sick visit to, 
37; God atKtK^ vitb, 371 the 
rock, SB: " proselytiser, 77. 8*, 
9j: the friend of God, 84; and 
the kingship of God, Bj-^ ; testifies 
for Iirael against the Torah, 1 19 ; 
the world established on, 1 73 ; and 
the Zachulh of posleHt;, 19(1 ; at- 
tacked by the Evii Yeter, 151-a; 
Ibe merits of, guarded by Satan, 
»M: has dominion over the Bvil 
y«<r.»7'. »7S. 

Sa alia Fathers, the; Patri- 
archs, the. 

Abnlom, alluded to. iij. 

Abuhah, Rabbi, 

Acciuer, the. Set Satan, 

Aeha, RAbbi, 

Achan, and the doctrine of imputed 



•03 ; acknowlc 



puted iln, iSB; comiptlog effect 
of sin 00, 135-6; the sin of, con- 
ceals the light of the Gist day, 13} ; 
urged by God to repent, 31 S- 

Admonition, haUog, preveols re- 
pentance, 331. 

Adulterer, the, names for, 114. 

Adultery, a cardinal sin, loj; ex- 
tended Bicaning ol, 314; penalty 
for, 314-;; removes the She- 
chinah, 334-5; what is included 
under, 335; heresy b form of, 
135-6; and the Evil Yaer, ijo; 
forced upon David, to make him 
nn ciamtJe of repentance, 31 7-18; 
not subject to repentance, 333. 

Affirmative injunctions, the num- 

Agadah, the, character of, 3 ; retells 
the Bible stories with application 
[0 later conditions, 14-5; and 
corporeal terms applied to God, 



Ahab, the repentance of, 314, 3S6. 
Ahaz, spites God. >3a. 

AkaUahbcnMahnloleeUonthecoa- 
lem Illation of death as a remedy 
against the Evil Yacr, 176. 

Akibo, Rabbi, on justification by 
grace or works, i5-"6; considers 
the paternal relation between God 
and Israel unconditional, 54; re- 
joices in the yoke of the kingdom 
' heaven, 71^; on the jus ■ ' 



God, 
God, sof'- 



I the I 
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Aldmus, high print. lUuded to. 91. 




^^B Allegoric interpretatiDa of Scrip- 


.S-9. 


^^^L tuie. prejudice sguiiuc. a. 


Apgstuj. chugcs tbe ntaiga d 


^^M Mcgoriiing method, the, and the 


Israd to God. S5 n. 


^^M Rabbis, 39-44- 


Aposlale, spile, in. 


^^^^^ Sa alio CorporesI icrms. 






binic lib^iurc coBtenpaniT 




with, 8. 


^^^H AmolekitH. the. impair the per- 


Araboth, the levimlb ht»va^ Ua 


^^H fection of the kingdom of God, 


abode of God, jS-o, 30-., ji 


^^H 94-I01 ; identified with Eaau and 


Arayatk. forbidden tciual ■»■ 


^^^1 99. 




^^^H Amon, spites God. laa. 


Arbitration of dbpute^, a ta> d 


^^H Amos, the Book of. cited, in con- 


goodness. 115- 


^^H neclion with the Mizwoth, 140; 






Ascciic practice^ to gumid i^bd 


^H »EC iU. 


relapsing into un, 340; wmnTlrf 


^^^m Anathoth, the repentance of the 

^^M men of, j.C 

^^H AndeDt One of the world, epithet 




Ascetic nancdiet. t^iiiA the A« 


^^H for God. (6. 


K<«r. .7J-«. 


^^H Angd of Death, the, identified with 


Aikari, S« JoKFb Aifcnl 


^^H the Evii Yob. 144-5. 


Aitnic, alluded Vi, ig. 


^^H Angels, the. surrounding God, 18. 


Atonement, ae«l«l by tbe doJ, 


^^^1 331 lower than Israel, 49; in- 


196^ through sacriSca limilHl ■ 


^^^1 capable of sin, Bi ; object to the 


efficicy. I9S-T. resides in MC- 


^^^1 removal of the Totah from 


rificev joo-i: by ncri&ca ia- 


^^^1 heaven. 136; (ree from the Evi 




^^B VfVT. ,S7, aSs; object to the re- 


through death and suffering, 3114. 




3o)-a; Scriptural kinds o(, jo*-, 


^^H oppose repentance in general, jji- 


through chfldro) and Ibc lighl- 




eous. 310-11; through (be Tenk 


^^B Anger, akin to idol8t<7, 194: habil- 




^^H ual. prevents repentance, jjo. 


must accomi*,, dl Undt <( 


^^^H Antigonos of Socho. on puril}' of 


JI3- 


^^^1 motive in periormonce of the 


5» «U* FocsiMaMii R«M- 


^H Law. 


ciliatloa. 


^^H Antinomian influence of the Apostle 


Atonement, the Day ef. Seripniri 


^^1 Paul. 


and Prophetical poitioni lor. no; 




purihes Isiad. 134; pray«r oe. 


^^^B ADtoninus, on the time the Evii 


for grace to conquer the &d 


^^F Vaet takes poasession of man. 


Yaa. »Tr9o ; atonet lor the cob- 


^^ »SJ 




Apocalyptic works, not useful as a 


repentance on, 301-4: in«tb«- 


source ol Rabbinic theology. 5. 


cioua without repentaiice, 34* 




Attribules. ol God, 38. 


^^^ »ource of Rabbinic theoloBjr. S. 


SetaUiiittrj: JiMk ' 



^^^^^^H-^l~^^^l 


^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^H^^IiHI ^^^^^^^^1 


INDEX 3SS 


Arini, Bnbbi. enumeratrs kv™ 


Bride, term for the relation between 


namo for the fiud ^00-, ajjM- 


God and Israel, 47 1 term applied 


AiariBb, ]u»ifi«t in rpbclling against 


lo the Sabbath. 154- 


NebuchBdnezznr, 107. 


Brother, term for the Hation be- 




tween God and Israel, 47. S*- 


B»chye Ibn Bikudnh. on love of 


Burnt oSning. Ihc, iiutituted for 


Ood, 68-9, 7'-i. on ihe joy of 


horsy. 115-6; the continual, 


Ihc Uw. IS.. 


controvcisy on the atoning power 


Bachye Ibn Chalwah, on the unity 




aod ihc kingdom o( God. 96; on 




the joy of perlotmiDg tbc Miz- 


Cabdists, Ihc. and the creation o( 


woth. .5>. 


the world. uB. 


Batkbiting. a form of bloodshed, 


Srt alie under Mystic. 




Cain, makes the Evil Van rrspaa- 


Balum, and the grace of Ihc rere- 


siUe for his crime, i8o-t; an 


lalion, 134. 


example of penitence. 3.S; re- 


Bcnaha. Rabbi, aa the forenmtier 


pentance of. acceptable, 396. 


of Astnic, ig. 


Caplivo, objections to marriage 


Ben Aau, on "The Book of Gen- 


with, 213. 


erations of Adam," do. 




Benedictions. Ihr, preceding the 




Prophets and HagioKraphi, uj; 


See Sins, the cardinal. 


convey the idea of holiness through 


Calastrophca, lo leach thai repent- 




ance is possible for the greatest 


Btrackolh, Talmud tractate, ond 


sins. 317. 


Chaiidulk. 110, 


Chama ben Chaninah, RabW, 




quoted, 00 the imiution of God, 


the, s rduge from the £1^ Yofr. 


a 01-3. 


»T1. '74. 


Chambers. Chapters of the, mys- 




tical description of Ihe heavens. 


called an evt] thing, iji; repent- 




ance possible for, 3J6. 


Chaninah ben Dosa. Rabbi, mir- 


Bloodshed, a cardinal sin, 105: 


acle-worker, lacks influence on 


dElIerent kinds of, 11 j; the con- 


Jewish thought, ;; on sin a^ the 




cause of death. J47. 


form of, JI7; robbery, n form 


Chnnuknh Candles, the Lighting of 






justice, ■ form of, 339-30; due (0 


Chapters of Ihe Chambers, mysti- 


the Evil Yait, 146. 


cal description of the heavens. 


Set alio Murder, 




Bou. banishea the £t>>I Yeur, 


Charity, invalidated by robbery. 


'T- 


tii; disparaged by the EvU 


Body, the. liable to sin. 260-1 . 


Yatr, sjj; superior to sacrifices 


"Book of Gcnetationa of Adatn. 


as a means of atonemenl, 196, 


The," on the dignity of man, 


3.1; the atoning power of, 3.1J 






^ Bdlwj, sttytxat repentance, 330- 


possible. 330. ^_ 


1. 1 




» Talmuilic formula, no; Elicaer 
o( Wormi on. no; abstcclion 
from superfluous tbings, luconl- 
ing to NochmMiidn, iii-ii; i 
coiTHtivi: of ths Law, iii-u; 
the reward ol, 



'. by Elie- 



Jm also Bolineas. 
ClKiiidlUk, Kctuialimu e, 

MT of Worms, quoted, no. 
Chute women, the, lbs atoning 

power of, 3i>. 
Chayoth, the, surrounding God, iS. 
CheatJDg, not subject lo ccpcatance, 

33J 
Cherubim, the, autrounding God, 

3»- 
Cbildrea, Icnn for the rdatioii of 

Iirocl to God, 46, t9 (tiJ); not 

saved by their fsthera, 178; and 

the doctrine of imputed mi, igi, 

igj-j; Ihe Evil Yatr in, ins: 

the death of, an . 

Ihe siiu of adults, ■■ 



See alia Zackuik, the, oS a pious 

posterity. 
Chisda, Rabbi, critiuicd bjr a pupil, 

iM-S- 
Chiyo, Rabbi, the holiness of, 213. 
Choni Hammaagcl, miracle-worker, 

lacks inSueoce on Jewish thought. 



ChHsiinnity, Ibe esscntid princi|de 

of. in the Boole of Leviticus, uo. 

Chronicles (I), ihe Boolt of, cited, 

ofkrael,4S; with the £t4j Kfiur, 



1*3 (hit); with the heart u 

seat of the Vctin, i;7, 
ChiDDides (U), the Book <d, dl 

to coDDCctiaa with the 

of Manasseh, jiS, J19. 
Civil law, in the Muhnah, t. 
CommandmeDl, the pafamu 

of one, and the salvslioa of 

world, 189-90. 
Commandments, the, kept by Co^ 

103. 



brought about by ChaiidmU, 

with God. (allows the " 

of the Evil YatT, 39a 
Comrounity. the, leapomibility M^ 

and the doctrine of imputed n% 

191-5; ■"■I tlic atoning powa- 

sacriSccs. joo~i ; and the Day 

Atonemenl, joi; separatiaa £rai^ 

prevent* repentance, 330. 
Stt aim Solidarity. 
Cominlation, a, inadequate as 

theologic source 3-5. 
Conceit, causes death. 146. 

Ste alio Pride. 
Conduct, detemiiaes ntan^ oM 

nesa 10 God. 33. 
Confession of sins, the, taxt 

panics certain sacrificed, 196; 

part of repentance, 335-8. 
Contaminalion. lieactipiiaa of >i 

*33-4 
Corporeal Kmu apptied 

mitigated, 3$-^') cSff 
Stt aha Allegorising 



Corruption, sin a symptom of. 1 
Court of juslioe, Ihje. duties of. i 

Ihe doctrine of imputed sis, 1 

ifla, 193-5- 
Covenant, the, of Gcxl with 1« 

and the Pank ol, ita and a. 



^^^^^^^I_^V^^^H 


^^^I^^^^^^^^H^HHIH^^^I ^^^^^^^^I 
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Owiuuit with the Falhera. the, un- 


ner, 393. S94, 304: an atotve- 


limUed. ijg. 


ment, 304. 307-*. i'°- 


Stt oho Zachulh, the, of the 


Death, the Angel of. Stt Angd of 


Fiihtra. 


De^lh. the. 


Crrstion. Master of all, epithet for 


Dealh-bcd repentance, 340-1. 


God, „. 


Deborah, the generation of, has a 


Creation of man, the, subject of 


singLe heart, 157. 


controveray, 8. 


Decalogue, the, the tablets of, sug- 


Creation of the world, the, a glori- 




fie.tk.1. of God. &>-> ; man Ihc 


the Eva Vtur, ,74-$. 


centre ol. 8>; and wisdom, 117- 


Stt alia Law. the; Torah. the. 


8; acconline 10 the Cnbiilists. 


Defilement, term applied tO the 




cardinal auu, 305, loO. 


to,ii8. JI4. 


5m oJjo Impurity. 


Creator, epithet for God, a6. 


Defilement of the land, caused by 


Creed, The Thirteen Articles of 


idolmty, sij; caused by pride. 


the. by Msipwnides, contain no 


113; caused by murder, aifi. 


foention of Israel'i election, 57. 


DeiGcation of man. objected to by 


Crhninftl procedure, in the Mish- 


the Rahbis. 38-9. 


nUi... 


Deluge, the, and the doctrine of 


CriUtiim of the wiie, prevents re- 


imputed sin. 195; generation of, 


penlnnce, 331. 




Cuniog the many, prevents repent- 


God. 119-10; robbery the cntN- 


ance, JJO. 


la! sin of, 117; and the Tetra- 






Daniel. Rome in the vision of, ■»- 


Vmr away, 171; warned to re- 


Daniel, the Book of, dl«i. in con- 


pent. 3.5. 


nection with God as a teacher of 


Depravity in children, left unpro- 


the Torah. 4j : with the extent ol 


tested, prevents repentance, 331. 


IheTorah. .». 


Desert, the, reason jor giving the 


David, the consequences of the mar- 


Torah in, iji. 


riage of. with ■ captive, iia-13; 




name giTcn to the EvS Yittr by. 


in connection with Moses' ac- 


.43i banishes the £«/ I'M-, .7"; 


knonU-dgement of God, >6; with 


tUys the Hvil Vner. 175; made 


the might of God, 3S; "itb ^ 


to sin as an example ol repentance. 


justice of God, 38; with the faith- 


317-18; and Jeroboam, in): con- 


fulness Of God, iS; with the unity 


fident ot God's forgiveness, 316; 


of God. 48; with Israel's caalled 


confesses hii sin. 336- 


place, 48; with the election of 


Dead, the. and the dottrine of im- 


Israel. 58 (bis). 63-4; with the 


puted sin, I9«: and the Zaehulh 


Idngdom of God. fi? <«>); «ilh 


of posterity. igS; prayera for, 19B. 


love of God, 67, 68, 69, 79 (ftti); 


Death, caused by the EvU Yatr. 




144-7; caused by sin. 24s, »47i 


kingdom ot God. 90 (bu). 91 ; with 




the kingship benediction, 96; with 


tbn of, conquers the Evil Ytur. 


the superiority of the Torah, 118; 


. iffi; the punishment of the sin 


an JmiMio DH, 1.9; cittd I" . 
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Divine Presencr. the. S« ShKb 


^^^H ment af (orgetjulness, 149; with 


nah. the. 


^^^1 the joy of the Law, 150; with 


Divorce Uws, in the MMnuk. •. 


^^^^B performing the Law wilh a view 


"DuUes of (he Heart." br Baip 


^^^1 to riward, 161; with Zachuth, 


Iba Bskudah. quoted. «Hk t*-i 


^^H 1 79 ; with the Zack<dh ol a pious 




^^^^ ancestry, tSi. 1S3; ngainst im- 


Eat Honto, quotDd. wi (b ttal 


^^^^ puted aia, 1B5, 1B6; cited in 


of Jesus. ,„. 


coonection with the dutio of a 


Ecdcsiastes, the BocA ot, (M k 


court of justice, 193; with im- 




1 puted sin through poaterity, ii)b; 


ment, 107; with the iililiTu 


^^^— with walliing in the ways of God, 


influence of sin, 138; l4M|^h 


^^^ aoi; with the imiutian of God, 


tenlionol sins, 140 ; wR^^^^^^I 


^^^H aoy, with cleaving to God. 104 


as the seat of (be f^i^^^H 


^^H (fru); with jealousy. 204; with 


the two Ytaa,, tOiiW^^^ 


^^B niaimeewLtbacaptive.ti3; with 


good uses of the EtrS r^^^^H 


^^H a rebellioiB son, iij; with the 


with maa-a respooaihailTl?" 


^^M Uw of goodoess, 114; with pride. 


EvU Yatr. J6a. 


^^H 133, »4; with the Shechinab. 




^^H 124 (bii); with hercay. 1151 with 


>oS. 


^^H the EvU Yaa, 3*3, lAy, with 


Egypt, (he people of. atuK pis n 


^^H the good heart. 159; with reme- 


God. a 1 9-10. 


^^H dies against the Evi; Ytur. 97;; 


Eighteen Benedictions, the, tnfa 


^^^1 with God's tegrel at having cre- 


for grace to cooquer tbe £»d Far 


^^M ated tiK Evil Yatr, 184 (bii)-. 


in, »8o. 


^^H with free wiU and the Evii Ytta. 


EleaMtben Jok of GalOai, <• iS>- 


^^H 386 {bU). 38S: with the com- 




^^^H munal sacrifices, 301; with the 




^H iustice of God, 30s. 306; with 


Election of Israel, (be. tnwl bf 


^^H the repentance of Manasseh. 318: 


(he Agadah. j; indioM Ot 


^^H with God's attribute of mercy in 


dose relation to God, j; ; u » 


^^H relation to repentance, jii. 


formulated dogma, 57; io Ai 


^^H Devious ways, and the imitatiaa of 


liturgy, 57; in the Scriptum, j*; 


^^H God. 904. 


the Rabfris on, s8-A»: renoai 


^^H Devotion, a necessary element in 




^^H prayer, 156-9. 


eidusive. 61-4. 


^^H De Wetlc, definition of my^dsm 


Eli, Ibe sons of, de^y Uk Uagdo 


^H 77. 


of God. 87. 


^^H Dibhur, as used by the Rabbis. 43 °' 


Clienr, Rabbj. Chspten oL n 
God before (be cnXkn <^ ike 


^^^B DiclBiy laws. See Forbidden food. 


^^H Dining-Uble, the, the atoning power 


world. So; 00 irpcDlaim. irfi 


^H 


on free will and the £»tf f «r. 




.88-!,. 


^^ =.60. 


Elicicr ben Aurlah, andtfae ZftcMI 




of hii ancestora, 176. 


Disrespect, removes the Divine 


Elieter of Wonns. quotnl, M b« 


Presence, a^i. 


Of God, ;4-SI on CkaHitOk, n*. 



^^^^^^H— ^V^^^l 
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Elij.b. held up B» ■ model to Hiram, 


cism. 151-1; disparages charity, 


30 ; rebuked for excessive tal. 




Sa-j; and (he inheritors Ol the 


roan, 15J-S; the heart the seat of. 


ruture world, i66; rebuked (ot 




uceasive icverily, »o*-Si and 


heart. 158-9; has no dominion 


the law of lainU, 3i6: banishes 


over the heart filled with Torah 


the EvU Yaa. >;i: reproaches 




Cod (Of the £«; Ya^, 283. 


turc.ifti; the leaven in the dough. 


EUiha. why made to supenede 


1S1-3; acreitureof God. »64-0; 


Elijah, 53, 905; urges Gehaa to 




"po't. 333- 


106,180-3; uses of. iM-;; called 


£(<.*«», God as judge, 35- 


a good quality. 167; the servant 


£J 5^<<ai. the God of pardon. 11-6. 




Enemy, name for the Evil VeMtr, 


168-9; created for man lo over- 




come, 169; can be overcome by 


Enosh. generation of, rebels, 3ig; 


man, 169-70; can be turned lo 


cause pain to God, 119-10. 


good purposes. 171 ; how to ban- 


Envy, causes death. 145. i*t>; sei- 


ish, 17>-'; the G«<i y«o> to be 


Ticeable (or a good purpose, 167. 


stirred up against, 171-3; two 


Epithets for God, ii-i, 36-8. 34, 


weapons against. 173; conquered 


3S-6; as used by the Babhis, 39; 


by the study of the Torah, 173-5 : 


in the liturgy. 44. 


conquest of, an honouring ot God. 


Emu, identiQed with Amslek and 


17s; conquered by the contem- 


Rome, 99-100, loS; supreme in 


plation ol death, 176; various 


thit world, lOO; the Torah of- 




lend to, 139. 


needed lo conquer, 178-84. 189- 


Etc, God at the wedding ot. 37, 103. 


90; God ri^itets the creation of. 


Evil, name for the EvU Yaa, >43- 


984; and free will, 184-9; to 




cease with the advent o( the Mes- 


»93. 394. 


siah, jgo-a; the appearance of. 


E»fl eye. the. causes death, 145. 


to the righleoos and the wicked, 


Eiril indinalion. the. Sa EoU 


190; Israel's reward for banish- 


Yaer.Ox. 


ing. 199; repentance for, 304.313. 


EtQ tboughu. indulgence in, pre- 


314; God prays for the destruc- 




tion of. 3>6; killed by a con- 


E»il Yatr. the. and the love of God, 


fession of sin. 33B. 




Exaltation, and the imitation of 




God. 104- 


97-8; Scriptural passages on, 


Eiodiis. the. due lo the Za(kM\ of 


»4»-31 names for, J43-4; ac- 


the Falhcra, 174, 180, 1K5 n.; de- 


tivities of. 144-7. '4M; corre- 


nied by the pervetler ol justice. 






mned out by, 146-7 : and vanity, 


ment on usury, a condition of. 




930-.. J 




Eiodus, the Rook of. cited in con- ■ 


connected closely with idolatry 


neclion with the might of God, ■ 


and adullei7, iso; and scepti- 


38; with the meicy of God, 38; ■ 



palen 
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with the pride of a mortal, 38; 
with Jelhro's acknowledgement 
of God. as; with the name of 
God, 35, 36; with God's presence 
at Mount SJnai, 361 with God'a 
speech with man, 41; with God 
as a man of war, 43: with the 
affliction oF Israel, 44; with God' 
dwelling an earth. 48; with God' 
in Israel. 50. 5. 
I Moses as a sacrifice for 
Israel, S3; with Ihe election of 
Israel, 5S, 63: with the glori&ca- 
tioo of God through creation. 80; 
with the kingdom of God as es- 
Ubiished by Israel. Bs-6; with the 
sanction of the Law, 116; the le- 
gal part of the Torah begins in, 
1 30; the book of the covenant 
mentioned !□, lit; died in con- 
nection with Israel's holiness. 
168; with the Zacluah of the 
Father, 174; with the Zaikulh 
of a pious ancestry, iSi ; with im- 
puted sin, i8s, 187; with cialla- 

rali^, so6-, with murder, aiy. 
with adultety, 114; with mercy. 
115; with humility. H3; with 
the sight of the glor; of God. 
aj6 (fcii); with the weakening 
inQuence of sin, 939 (&•>); with 
the Tetiagiammalon, 335; with 
the tablets of stone for the Deca- 
logue, J7s; with the disappear- 
ance of the Eva Yatt in the 
Messianic time. 191 (ftii); with the 
atoning power of the righteous, 
310: with Pharaoh's hardeaed 

Exterminalioo, penally for adul- 
tery. J14. 

"External" books. Set Apoca- 
lyptic; Apocryphal. 

Eye, term for the relation between 
God and Israel. 47. 

Eye. the evil, causes death, 145. 



ageofc 



I, J58. 



:kiel. the visions of. «ail GoT) 
heavenly abode, jB-g. 
Ezekiel, the Book of, cjEeri, ii 
nectioo with the (uide of Kna, 
38-9; with Israel's Kbdoa ■ 
God, 44; with Ibe kiocdoa rf 
God. 71. 88; with JnipuWid " 
187, igfi; with robbery, )(<; 
the Eva Yatf. »4j-4; with It* 
sinning soul. >6i ; with tha " ' 
Yertr legarded as itsMc; tjj; 

Eva Yaet. iBi; with Itae 
ishmeni o( sinnet^ icjj; wi 
pentance human and DiviBt^ jiL 

Faith, the Rabbis quoted on, u: 
the reason lor Israel's daOioi^ 
59-60. 

Faithfulnesa, the, di God, 3S. 

Family, the, and Ihe doctrine of ns- 

Family of God, Israel, »oo. 

308; onnol repiace [epentaaCE, 
33S; with lepenUnrc. 330-40. 

Fasts, public, the ZiKimlh ti psaOi 
ancestor! inroked at. 171. 

Father, term for the idatia be- 
tween God and Israd, 4^ 4«k 
;o-6; as uaed in Ihe Uriniy, isf. 

Father of the world, cpilbcl Uk Goi 



liluigy, S4-6; changed by f*" 

St* aise Rfdptocal rdalkn. 

Fathers, the, in the sean ol Ite 

three patriarchs, 171; impte- 

fections and distjnctioiu at, t}}-* 

Stf alsc Patfiardu, tb*. 





"Faiben, the, the Cluptcn oS," 

chsncte- of the contents, i 
Fatben, ttie, the mrrils ol. 

Fear. >n czpresiion lor love with 

the Rabbis, ji; a coostiluent of 

the Torah, 146. 
Fear of God, the, do( in the power 

of God, iSj. 
Fi*tui, name for the Evil Ytvr. 34J . 
Fim-bom wn. lErm for the nlation 

of liraci to God, 46. 
Flock, terra lor the relation of 1 

to God, 49. 
Folly. » description of sin, 136- 
Poaliih otd king, name for the EvU 

Voir, 14* 154. 
Forbidden food, causa Impurity, 

Forgetfulness. (he commaadnient 

on, illuMrated. i4g, 
ForBJveneu. (or lini, attdned 

through repetitance. 793-4. jj^; 

resides with God alone, 194-5; 

through suQeting, 309; Svc 

daMCS not subject lo. 318-jo; 

gtanled three times for the same 



Freedom, attained thiouBh the yoke 

of the kinftdom of God. 70. 
Frw will, and the Evil Year. 184-9. 
Future world, the. Set World, the 



.ja. 

Galgalim, the, lurrounding God. 33. 

Gamaliel the Second, Rabban, al- 
luded 10, T7fi. 

Gehajj, ruled by the EvU Ytter, 371 ; 
urged lo repent. J3j, 

Gehenna, children save parent! 



, 197; 1 



GenesU, the Book of. dted in con- 
nection with the dignity of men, 
no; value of.iii; dted in con- 
nection with the protective power 
of the Zaekalk, 190; with the imi- 
lalion of God. 101 ; with the 
Ptrtk ol. III {biii: with blood- 
shed, aaft, J51; with the Telra- 
grammaton, 340; with the EvU 
Yaa, 149, 343, '*«t »*S (*"). 
166: with overcoming the £iniJ 
Yetir. 370, 383; with the Evil 
Yarrasilant. 174. 

Gentiles, (he, tronsilor? character 
of opinions on. 9-10; magnify 
God, 58; God's rrlalion to. 61-4; 
ol the kingdom of God. 106; re- 
fuse the Law. 131-1; refuse to 
share in the Law with Iirad. 133; 
rebellious under suffering, 310. 

Sa altv ^ngdom of God, the 
universal. 

Gconic Rcsponsa. quoted, on prayeti 

Geonim. the, and the visible uni- 
versal kingdom ol God, 95-6; 
and the national kingdom of God, 

Gluttony. incompstiUe with holl- 
neas, Jii-iJ; auiiliary 10 the Svtf 
Ye%tT. 177. 

God. man's relation to, treated by 
IheAgadah.3; epithets for. ii-i. 
j6-8, 34. 3S-fi; man's nearness 
in. determined by his conduct, 33; 
an imitatie kamiHis, 37-8; at- 
tendant at the wedding of Adam 
and Eve. 37, 103; as used by 
the Hellenists, 43 n. ; the unity of, 
emphasised. 43-4: worship due 

to the world. 31-43; relatian of. 
to Israel, 46-56; terms for the 
relation of, to Istael, 46-7; ap- 
plies hii own attributes to larael, 
47; and the antieli. 49; before 
the cmttoa of the world, So-i; 
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Grace, Rabbi AUba en jMiia 




8j; teacha Iirael how to pray, 


tion by, i5-<6; the nuM te 




ijt; to b* imitalcd by men, soi- 


Israels elertioo, 6.-.; the tew 




j; the denial of. the essence o[ 


lation an act of. 13J-5; (wnMla 




rin, »3j; nsme given to the Evil 


conueclion with the Tonh n 




YtKr by, ny, responsible (or 


conquer the Evil Ymr. .;l( 




the existence of Ihc EvS Yof. 


prayers fat, 178-g; pnyos hr. 




s66, J80-3; reBrea the crcalioD 


in the liturgy, 179-80; the Mid 




of the Eva Ytur. aU- 


for, implies God's mponsibiitT 




Sa alia midfr FotKiveneu; 


for the ejdstente of the £^ 






rwr, iSd-i; ocedol to subdo 




talisra. 


the Evil Yatr, In the %orld 




Godj, > term applied ID toad by 


to come, 181-3; granted n 




God. «7. «9. 


Abimelech. >8j-4; man miS 




Golden calf, the, indicative of Is- 


show himself worthy of, a^-fe, 




rael's rebelliousneH. 86; the sin 


Akiba on. 306; rwCTYKl (or Ibii 




of, counteracled by the Zathiah 


world. 307; TcpCDCuicc U m 




of the Fathen, 174 (.bU). iSo; 


of, 3'4- 




uid the doctrine of imputed sin, 






i8g; the sin of, permitted, to 


tated by man, aoi-». 




leach repenuncc, 317. 


Guilt Offering, the. ctiniro logi**- 






nesa, J93; accompanied hj »»■ 




Yact. the. 


pentance, 196. 




Good Yarr. the, in the Book of 






Chronidea (I), ny. term of a 


Habakkuk. the Book «<. dUt h 




laic dale, ny, the heart the Kat 


connectioa with the MimtA, M»i 




of, ass. 'S6> »57i '591 represented 


with bearing witncsa, 147. 




by men. iQi; a creature of God, 


Hagiographa. the. sooxitiBKi a- 




164-5; preferred by the right- 


eluded by the tens Ttf*K llll 




eous, »7i ; to be stilted up against 


included in the term TanK itt- 




the Evil Yof. 3j2-y, prayers 






tor. 179-80: in the Messianic 


Babbij, ijj; included in Ihe 




time. .9.. 


Scriptures, iij; benedictloe ler. 




Ooodncsa, the law of, akin to holi- 


113; how dted in Rabbinic liV- 




ness. >I4: dcRned by Nacb- 






manides, 114-5; >ind insisting 


5« aht Wisdom. 




upon strict justice, »is. 


Balachah. the, not lubjed to mliu- 




Goodness of God. manlfesled in 






the creation. So. 


Halachic discussioD^ epIOM to 




Goodneu of the world, epithet for 


God in, 3*. ^^ 




God, .6. 


Hallam, quoted. 39. 




Gomarrah. and the doctrine of 


Hallevi, Jodah. Sm ]«fah M- 




Zachulh, tgo; the people of, 


levi. 




rebels, sti), an; the people of. 


Hamnuna Zuta, era the oonteox^ 




eauie pain to God. jiq-jo. 


tion of death, 176. 






Hananinh. justified in r«bdl<<« 




with the kingdom of God, .04-9. 


J 


^ 


^^J 


*. 


^^^^^^M 




^^^^^^1 



Ranuick, on Pauline Epistlea, i8. 

Hatred, a greater ain tban the car- 
dioal liol, IJ7; cauiea death, 
»«■ 

HauKilh, disparages the Jewish 
Sabbath. 153. 

Heart, the, causes sin, soS; in Jew- 
ish litenturc, 955 □■; as the scat 
ol the YeuTt, 155-61; the ageal 
of sId, >5B-, not equivalent to the 
EvS Yetrt, 158-9; good, 359; 
accused of inconsistency, 









the righteous and the wicked, 



Rabhinic theolog; uninfluenced, 
30- 
Heaven, epithet for God, 11 



Hell, endowed with pre-mundani 

Hellenism, and the Rabbis, 39-41 

4J-3; and its use of God. 43 n. 
Heresy, skin to adullerj', ^55-6. 
Herod, king, alluded to, qj. 
Heiekioh. king, alluded ■□, 177. 
Hiddm-Onr, name (or the Eitii 

Yatr, 344. 
High One, cpthet for God. >S. 
High priest, the. the vcslmenU of, 

have atoning power, joo. 
Higher ciitidsTn, the, on Ibe lilem- 

tun: produced under the predotni- 

nanceof the Law, 116. 
Hillcl, Rabbi, not > miracle-worker, 

71 as a oiodem altruist, 18-19: 

the onencsi ol the material and 
Ihctplrilua] life. 145; onm 
uaei of the Tocnb. 154, t; 
lodMdual tjghleouineas, 



worthy of Ihe Divine Ptcsence, 

>38. 
Hillel, the school oi. on the creation 

of man, 8; on the atoning power 

of the burnt offering, 199. 
Hiram, of Tyre, reproved for pride, 

3»-fl- 
Holiness, Ihr Law a source of. ifiB; 

a motive for the perfotniance of 
168-9; the culmina- 



tion or t 

of the I 






( God, „ 



tmiMio Dei, 199-301. 
diviHons of, lot ; and separale- 
ncss, 305; destroyed by impurity, 
105-9; abstention from Ihingi 
supcrfluoua, jii-ii; abstention 
from things permitted, iii-ij; 
and Ihe law of goodness, >I4; and 
communion with God, 318. 

See also Krdmholi; CkojidiUk. 

Holiness, a name for God in Rab- 
binic literature, 199. 

Holy, applied to the patriarchs 
after their death, ijy, attribute 
applied 10 Israel by God, 47. 

Holy Land, the, talk of Ihe people 
in, called Torah, 116. 

Holy One, the. cp'thet for God, it; 
most frequent name for God in 
Rabbinic literslure. 199. 

Holy Spirit, the, dictates (he Torah, 
1 10-1 ; ChoiidiUh leads lo cotn- 

Hope, term for the tclatioa between 
God and Israel, 46. 

Hosea, rebuked for ciccuiTe leal, 
S3- 

Hosea, the Book of. dted, in con- 
nection with God OS a man of 
war. 36; with God's love (or 
Israel, 61; with the manner ol 
performing (he Law, 1 
Zachulh, 1 78; wir 
thin ess of grace, 
pcntance r 
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^^H H<sb>T<U^ lUbH. an wMotn, 117. 




^^H HumaauiDg of God, 37-8. 


185-7: aadthe!iiaofAdwB.iU: 




and the sin of the golden caK. 1I4; 


^^^H o[. in the BdoIe at Lcvlticiu. no. 






and secret sins, iix; and D> 


^^^H election, 60. 


revelatioa, 195 ^ thmsk (>»■ 


^^^H Hushai. the Archite, reproves David, 


terity, 195-7. 


^^^H 311-13. 


Incest, laws on. am ■ ^t^id 


^^M Hypocri»7. detrimenbJ [0 belief in 




^^H the unity of God, 68-^. 


iDdiaalioQ, the criL See Btl 




Yittr. the. 


^^^H vine Presence, 131. 


Inclination, (he good. See Gmi 




Ytur.fhe. 






^^^^H dom the revdation, 1 ji ; a Ftiii 


ity. 


^H oi. «o; name, for, »>-3; com- 


Individualism is lUigion. Ifr-*. 


^^^H pared to the unmerciful, iji-a- 






by the EvU Yt«T. .5.. ' 


^^H cotuidFration, 141; a cardinal 






nah.3. 


^^^H dietary laws leads To, 107; con- 


Initiative, in repcnlBDce. j»4. J»r. 


^^^H sequences of, iiy, pride, a form 


Isaac. God condoles with, 17. 


^^^H of, 333-4: anger, a form ot, 134: 


Sa ah» Fatben, the; Patri- 




archs, the. 


^^H u foUr. 337; and Ibe EvU Yaer. 


Isaac. Rabbi, on the Prophets, tu- 


^^^H 144, 150: 'f^" ""U' of >in, 991-1. 


Isaiah, the coodition of hU prc^bed- 


^^^H 5m atse Polrtheiim. 


cal call, 51; the moulhplen el 


^^H Idob, defined, 67. 




^^H ImUatia Dei. holiness is an, ,gg- 


Isaiah, the Book of, died, la ca^ 


^^H >°°: Particularised bjr Abba 




^^H Saul, 


33; with Ibe intimate ndalioa rf 


^^^H Immoralit;. ditties the Torah, 3j4- 


God la tirael, 47. So; with thf 


^^H ^ScaoZsD Adultery; Sexual im- 




^^^H morality. 


Israel's filial teUtion to God. 




54 (Hi); with Abraham, m: wiA 


^^H 


God-s relation to the Gcatiie^ 


^^^H Impurity, in the sense of leiual 


61; with the glorificlion el 


^^^1 immorality, 105-6; of body, loh- 


God through cnatjoo, 80; wltb 


^^H 7; caused by a disgusting act. 


univcrsalisra, 106 lbii\ iji; 


^^^M 367; caused by a transgression 




^^H of a Biblical law, 108-q; of 


of Alonemen((rom,iifl: dmL b 


^^^1 thought. IIO-TT, 


connecdoo with the UiwwM. 


^^^H See also Levitical impurity. 


t4o (ba): with humiUcy. iiy. 


^^^H Imputed righlcousnna. See Zo- 


with robbery, 138; with neunoa 


^^H 


to God, 333 (Wj); witb the ami- 


^^^^1 Imputed sin, the doctrine of. a 


bute of mercy, 140; wfth tta 


■ 


. 
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tsB; with remedies againit the 
EvU Ymr, »77; with grace ti 
conquer the EvU Yatt. iSi 
with [rxc will an<J the Evil Yarr 
»Sj, i38; with man's worthiness 
ot gTRcc, 190 (ill); with the 
atoning power oi (be righteous 
310; with thiaga that preveol 
repentance, jji. 

Iihmael, Rabbi, on the pre-m lin- 
dane enslence of repentance. 31J 

Israel, God teaches Tamh to, J7 
attributes of God applied to, 47; 



by. 



ceptab 



. SO-' 



high 



reiponsibilily ot, S'~'; prophets 
and patriarchB. alone fo 
attributes of. qualifying 
ejection. 59-60; elected by God 
aa the Erst-bom, 63; catablUhcs 
the kingdom of God, 85-6, 8B-9; 
rebcllioiu against the kingdom 
of God, S6-S-, connected in the 
liturgy with the kingdom of God, 
57; juppri'ssej the evil inclina- 
tion to acknowledge the kingdom 
of God. 97-8; the redemption of, 
and the kingdom of God. gS-103 ; 
the drposiloiy of the kingdom of 
God. .OS, what constitutes it a 
tiation. .05-6; mission of, to 
destroy a corrupt government. 
loS-g; the kingdom of God 
dependent 00. 11^-15; endowed 
with pre- mundane ciistcnce. 118; 
the Torab (dcadi for, and against, 
lag; wedded to the Torah, [jo; 
why tnadf the bearer of the Torsb. 
■ ji-i: to ihare the Torah with 
the CeniaeB. 133; its view o( the 
Torah, 137; commended for 
joy in the Ijiw, 149-5"- Uught 
by Cod how to pray, 157; holy 
through the commandments, 168- 
9; lives through the Zachulh of 
(he Falben. 17s: the solidarity 






ilalry. 



lary of, destroyed by Uood- 
sAed, 336; redeemed frpm Egypt 
to fulSl the commandment of 
justice, 130; redeemed from 
Egypt on condition that it obey* 
the commandment no usury, J30- 
I ; puri&ed by the Day of Atone- 
iiient.934; the sin of. removes the 
Divine Presence, 336, 13B; weak- 
ened by sin, 139; apostasy of, due 
to the Evil YeuT, 143; needs 
grace to extenuate its guilt, aSi; 
and the disappearance of the Evil 
Yaer, 391 ; rewarded for su1> 
duing tbe EvU Yatr, igi; the 
solidarity of. and the atoning 
power ot sacrifices, 300-1; re- 
pentance of, 304; to be punished 
in the future world, 307; bumble 
under suffering, 310; (he right- 
eous and the children alone for, 
310-ti; given opportunity tor 






made (c 



repentance, 317; 
encouraged to repent tor great 
sins, 316; met halfway by God, 
jjj; must confess sins, 336. 

Set also Election of Israel, the; 
Kingdom of God, the. 

Israel, the kingdom of. identified 
with the kingdom of God. 103; 
»feguards the conception of the 
kingdom of God, 104; adds the 
feature of material happiness (0 
the kingdom of God, ioq-r4. 

Set aJiB Israel; Election of Is- 
rael, the; Kingdom of God. the 
national; Kingdom of God, the 
visible universal. 

Israel, the relation ot God to, 46- 
56; terms for. 46-7; reciprocal, 
47-0, 50-1; paternal character 
of, 51-6; changed by apostasy. 55 




3M 



L 



Jscob. (od the kiogdom of God, 84; 
chooses the woiU U> crane u his 
portion, 100. 
Su atsB Fathen, ibe: Puri- 

Jcalousj, and the imitatioa of God. 
304 ; Elijah rebuked (or. 304-5 - 

Jchoiachin, the repenlaiice of, 
acceptable, 3J6. 

Jehaiakim, spitfs God, >ao. 

Jeremiah, the Book ol, cited, in 
connection with reward fot proper 
^eal, 53; with the ctediini of Is- 
rael, 58; with God's teladoD to 
the Gentiles, 63 (6ii); with the 
kingdom of God, 99; with jo; of 
the Law, tji; with prayer. 156; 
with the Bttachmenl of Iincl to 
God, 100: with the Shcchinab, 
115; wilh ihc inconsisleni hearl, 
3ig; wilh the study of the Torab 
■s B weapon against the Evil 
Vtta, 174; with the grace needed 
lo conquer the EvS Yatt, 181. 
383; with the justice to prevail 
in the futuie world, 307; with le- 
pentance human and divine, 317. 

Jeroboam, the division of the king- 
dom under, rebellion again «l 
God, 87; urged b; God to re- 
pent. 319-30. 

Jerusalem, identihed with the king- 
dom of God. 09; caiue of the 
destruction of, 315; a resident 
of. and the continual burnt oSer- 
ing, 300- 

Jeaus. the son of Sirach. on wisdom, 
70. 

Jethro, illustrate! the altitude of a 
proiflyle, 35. 

Job, Satan's good intentions cod- 
ceming, 368; arguea with God 
regatdingthe EvS Yrttr, 173, 180. 

Job, the Book of, cited, in connec- 



S3: «ith the qiiriiualnliDB d 

Scripttucs, loj} with aAdlsf. 

314, 3J4-5; with hrns;, nb; 

with the justice of God, joj. 
Jochanan. Rabbi, on robto; n ■ 

capital sin, »>7-8. 
Jochanan ben Sakkai, ma a onodcn 

altruist, iB-19, 
Jod. the Book of, died, in csbmo 

tioD with man's direct rdalioa lo 

God, 44-s; with bring tailed hf 

the name d God, 101 ; with ItK 

£t>il Yatr, 944; with fasting and 

ttpcotance, 339. 
Jooidi. the Bode of, qimtnl. ia 

connection with efficaciouc i»- 

tientance, 335. 
Jose. Rabbi, quoted oa Ibe N«ud 

of the righteous, t*. 
Jose ben Chalafta. Rabbi, on tba 

qualities of God's cbooeo faK%, in. 
Joseph, rules over the Kvit Ynm. 

371; the brothers of, dcfeadnl 

by the Rabbis, 281. 
Joseph Askari, on tbc joT a( the 

Joshua, Israel under, accepb the 
kingdom of God, 87. 

JcshuB, the Book of, aled, in ca>- 
nectioo with Rabab'i adnowl- 
cdgemeil of God, afi. 

Joshua ben Levi. Rabbi, a&d Ik 
law of saints, 316: enunKnlB 
seven names for the Evit Yam, 
J43-4; on repentance in Ge- 
henna, 341 n. 

Joy o! the Law, an casentid At- 
ment in the undenlanding ft tht 
Law, 146, 148; illustrated in the 
commandment ol fotgetfulDcit, 
149: Israel commended for. 149- 
50; Scriptural and Rabbinical 
quotations on, i^o-i; nudimi 
wnlcrs on, 150—1 ; a tnodcni 3- 
luslration ol, 151-1; iUustnlcd 
s»-4; 



[d 

J 




trated in the prajren, 154-g; 
• motivF for the pecfonnance of 
the Law. 168-9. 
Sa alio X^w, the; Totah, the. 

Judah, the princes of, icbcllioui 
aeaiiut Gail. 87-S. 

Judah, the Saint (Rabbi), on the 
time when the Evil Ytirr takes 
pooeaHOD of man, 153-4; piays 
for grace to tonquei the EviJ 
Yaer. 179. 

Judah (Judan). Rabbi, on man's 
direct relation to God, 44-!- 

Judah ben EMkiel, Rnbbi, defines 
Ckaiidulh, 909, 

Judah ben Ilal. Rabbi, limits the 
paternal relation between God 
and Israel, 54; on the imitation 
o( Cod, JO J. 

Judah Hallevl, on the Indusiveness of 
the Torah, 14b. Stt aha Kusari. 

Judaism, and individualism, 76-9; 
to convert the world, 77 ; aims to 
eitaUish the visible kingdom of 
God, 79; teaches a universal 
kingdom of God, 93; views of, 
on poverty, no; view of, on suf- 
fering, in; Insists upon man's 
happiness on earth, 111. 
Sa alia Rabbis, the; etc. 

Judges, the Book of, cited, in con- 
nection with the administration 
of justice, 339, 

of, conditions the Torah, 143; 
and the imitation of God, 904; 
bad administration of, a form of 
bloodshed, 339-30; superior lo 
sacrifices as a means of atone- 
ment. >9A; God's attribute of, 
evoked by sin, 339-40; the Rab- 
bis on, 304-6; prevaiij in the 
future world, 307; and repeut- 
ance, j»s. 



Keduihoh, holiness within the limit* 
of the Law. 301, 909; original 
meaning of. 105; the leward of, 

5m a/m Holiness ; Chaitdylk. 

Kiara, Simon. Sir Simon KJara. 

King, epithet for God, ii- 

Ringdom of God, the. defined bjp 
the Rabbis. 65; conception orig- 
inates in the Scriptures, 65; di~ 
visions of, 66; univeisal in its 
aims. 93; conception narrowed 
and enriched by national aspect, 
103-4; bad government incom- 
patible with, 106-9; material 
features of, 10Q-14; dependent 
upon Israel, 1T4-1J: confers 
authority upon the Lav, 1 



holin 



It of. I 



: the 



yoke of, thrown off by the Portk 

al, 310-1 ; the yoke of, thrown off 
by the respecter of persons, 330, 

Kingdom of God, the invisible, how 
to receive the yoke of. 66-7; not 
a burden, 70-1; and the danger* 
nf quietistn, 78. 

Kingdom of God, the national, in 
the liturgy, 97, 105; connected 
with the redemption of Israel, 
98-101, 114-1 J ; opposed lo the 
kingdom of Rome, 101 ; the 



proselytes in, 
happiness. 109-14, 

Kingdom of God, the uniTCnal, in 
the Shema, 64. 
Sa alia Gentiles, the. 

Kingdom of God. the viiiUe. ll» aim 
of Judaism, 7H-9; divisions of. So. 

Kingdom o( God, the visible Uni- 
versal, dates from the creation of 
man, 8., 83; impaired by sin, 83 ; 
restored by Abraham, 83-4: 
taught by Jacob. 84; established 
by Israel, S4-6, S8-9; Isiaei 
nbeUlous against, 86-8; re- 
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^^^^1 ceivcd by Israel under Joahus, 


ment of. CU7 to > ddd i( G«d 


^^^H 87; in Uiu world, Sq; lemis for. 


SS; derines it* ButhoiTiT bom Ibt 




kingdom of God, 116; ngtaoi- 


^^^^B of God's nee.ni«s, B9-90; an 




^^^H ethical concept, 90-1; uid the 




^^H Torah. 91-1; not political, cji, 


of, 199; idaiion ol JEiriwU 


^^^H gy. in thelilujEy. 93-^; and the 


and CJhutdoU to, »i ; trna^d 


^^^M unity of God, 96; connected with 


by God, for the lake ol i^<» 


^^H tbekingdomofisrad. 104-6, 114- 


ance, ju. 




See a/io J(7 of the Law: L«^ 


^^^1 Ste also Israel, the kingdom of. 


ism; Leviticaliim; HiM^: 


^^^^1 Kingdom of heaven, the, de&Dcd. 


Torah, the. 


^^1 6j^, 89. 


Leaven in the dough, the. dw Jli 


^^H Sa aliB Kingdom of God, the. 


Yact. 163-3; identiSol «iA *l 


^^H Kings (1), the Book of. cited, in con- 


Evil Yat^ in a pnyw. wtf*; 


^^^1 oectioa widi God's closeness to 




^^^B the earth, 19; wilh Elijah's ei- 


966, lB>; KDOdpurpOMOLltM. 


^^^H cessive zeal, S1-3; with jealousy, 


S« oho Evil Van, the. 


^^M 104 


Legalism, charged to be the pc- 


^^M Kings (11), the Book of, died, in 


dominant elemeet in Jewidi 










^^^H imputed sin, iB;; with sin as 


See a/™ Law. the; Lenlkil- 


^^^M rebrllion. tig; with the repent- 


ism; Motaism; Torah. Ifac 






^^M Kingship, the, of God, and bis abode 




^^^^B in heaven, 31-3; begins iriEh the 


Levitical impurity, saciiheea in- 


^^H creation of man. Bi, B). 


tended for. 3<,6; the Day «I 


^^^1 Stt also Kingdom of God, [he. 


Atonement concerned with, joi. \ 


^^m Kneading, lorbidden on the Sab- 


Leviticalism, not antagonittic to 


^H bath. ,S3- 


Prophe.ism.1.9. 


^^H Korah, alluded to, »i: given op- 


Leviticus, the Book of, dted.bi on- \ 


^^^H portunity for repentance, 316. 


nection with binding Un. rj; 


^^H Kujari. the. by Judah HaUevi, 


with the dectioD of larKi, 58; willi 


^^H quoted, 146- 


the sanction of tbe Law. ti6; 






^^^1 Lamb, term for the relation bctneen 




^^^1 God and Uiacl, 47- 


the essential principle daimnl by 


^^^1 LamenlDtions. the Book of, cited, in 


Christianity and butnanitr. 11^ 


^^^^B connection with Jeremiah's proper 




^^^1 real, sj; with the kingdom of 


the intention to underlie ■«>■ 


^^H God, 6t. with the weakening m- 


gfcs. >6o; with God's omanl 


^^M Quence of sin. 339: with the at- 


with the patrlarihs, 171 {lit>; 


^^H tribute of justice, 340. 


with the doctrine ol imputed A. 


^^^H Law, the, not connected with haid- 


193 (^iJ); with the bolineis of 1 


^^m ness. 34; the allegorising method 


Israel, 300; with holinea th>n«h | 


^^M directed against, 40-3; fulfil- 




1^^ 


^ 
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ual Immorality, so6; wilh reU- 


te eonqtwr the EvU ¥aa In, 179- 


tions bctw«n man and his feUow, 


80; daily prayer for repentance 


115; with love of Deigbbour, 


in. J4I- 


».6-7; wilh jujiice, jjo; with 


See alia Prajrr: Prayer Book, 


■piritual tomiption. ijs; with 


the; Prayers, the. of the syna- 




gogue. 


with the [[ood heart, 159; with 


Lord of the World, epithet for God. 


Ihe rtmovfll of the EvU Vaet, 






Lost things, keeping, prevents re- 


nnpen, )«3; with the limited 


pentance, 330. 


eScac7 ol sacrihces. iq;; wilh 


Love of God, the, the reason for 


the liie ot the sacrifice, jo;; 


Israel's election, 61 ; defined, 67- 


with the scapegoat, 301; with 


70; uncondilional. 68; incom- 


cBcouragiDg sinners to rcpenl. 


patible wilh love of self, 6S-9: a 


jji, 


longing for God, 69-70. 73-6; 


Urn, excluded from the Divine 


must be diiintcrcslcd, 71, 74; 


Pnsence, »3J. 


and the visible kingdom of God, 




78-9; a constituent of the Torsh. 


o(theTorah,iit. 


146. 14;; the only proper motive 


Lilc o{ the wotM, epithet for God, 






live lot performance of the Law, 


Light, the, of the first d«y, eon- 


167-9. 


ceiled by «in. JJ7. 




Light of the world, epithet ror God, 


against the Evii Yntr, 1J3; have 


Limitation theory of the Cabdists, 


atoning power. 31^- 
5» also Charity. 


US. 


Lust, corresponds to the Evil Yatr, 


Lakmah. defined as sinslc- minded - 


146; in the soul of man, a6o; the 


Dcai in the performance of the 


world based on, »6;. 


L»w, 159-61; atiained through 




the perfomuincc ol the Law, 161 ; 


Luther, quoted, on the intimate re- 


ejdudes the idea of reward. .6»-3. 




J«o;ji> Reward. 


Liuiatto, Moses Chaylm. on love 


Liturgr. the. a source for Rablnnic 


of God, 69-70; on the )oy of the 


theology, 3, v-ii; as a thcdosic 


Law, 15.; on ChoiidiUh. S09 n. 


te« for the Talmud, 10; early 


Lydda. alluded to, 11 5. 


origin of. 11; in the Talmud. 11; 




free from alien epithets for God. 




4«; the fatherhood ot God in. 


luded to. »ij. 


5<-6; theelectionot Israel in. 57; 




the kingship prayers in, universal 


ST. on Ihc UavxHh, 141; on the 


In tone, 93-6; the lOngdom of 


SabUth. is>: on the fulfilment 


Godin. 5.7. les; ontheTorahas 


of the i/iwu-olh. i«5; on lepent- 


• source ol joy, 147; and the 




doctrine of ZachtUh, 1S4; und 


pentancd. 33s; on prayer and 


prayers for the dead, 198: on 


repentance, 339. J 


bolineia, 318; prayers (or grace 


iiatom. 5w Space. J 


L 1 



) 

I 



Malachi, the mouthpiece of the 

Moulc reveUliaD, 114. 
Malachi, the Book of, cited. In 

coatiedion with the Rrcstncss of 

God. 58; wi 



perior 



S the Lnw. 



with heresy, »»6; with God as 
judge and nitDCSs. 347 ; with the 
encouraging of repentance in 
sinners, 311 ; with repentance 
human and Divine, 337. 

Malady, the name for the Evil 
Ycur, 344. 

Man, the creation of. and God's 
kingship, 81,93; atreeagent,8i- 
3; the centre of creation, 83; in 
rebellion, S3; eBect of his con- 
sciousness ot God, 89-ga; the 
master of bis inclinations, 170-3, 

Manuseh, a Perek ol, an \ hu re- 
pentance acceptable to God. 318- 
19. 356; his repentance not the 
bigbest degree. 310. 

Manners, good, God a model of. J03. 

Marcion. Hamack on. 18, 

Marriage laws, in the Mishnah, 3, 

Martyrdom, enjoined to prevent the 
' ' 1 ol the cardinal sins, 



iiaihal, (he. Sie Allc^ric inter- 
pretation of Scripture- 
Master o[ all Creation, epithet foi 



repentance, 330, 



Material, t 






Rab- 



binic literature, 
Material hapinnesj. a feature of the 

national kiogdomof God, 109-f 4; 

and religion, 111. 
UcdtiUa, the, censures Israel tor 

deferring the kingdom ol God, 86; 



Prophets i 



Uagiogtspha i 



Meekness, the reason for Isnd'l 

election. 60. 
Meir Ibn Gabbai, quoted, oo laic 

of Cod, 69. 75-6, 
Afmra.epithetforGod.jj; (Word) 

as used by the RabUs, 319, ij d. 
Men of the Great Assembly, and lh> 

Eva Yatr. >46~7, 150. 
Menelaus, high priest, aUuded 10. 91. 
Merdlul One, epithet for God, )« 
Mercy, God's attribute el, tuiwd 

into justice by sin. 139-40; a»d 

repentance^ ill-*; reptacattd 

by the "right hand" of God, ]>)■ 
Mercy of God, to be imitated it 
"n the 



tion ol the Law, 

115-16; lack of, equal to a denial 

of the law, aji-a; the wnU 

based on, S67. 
Merits ol the Fathers, the, Sb 

Zatkidh. 
Messiah, the, pre^muodaneexiseEMe 



iiS; I 



Ic, of, I 



Messianic aspintiDiu, tnated bf 

the Ajjadah, 3, 
Messianic time, the, and the anlQ' 

of God, 96. 
Mrtatron, read imo the Book d 

Micah, the Book of, dlnl, in ax- 
nection with the Maaatk, ite; 
with the grace needed Is con- 
quer the kvU Ytttr. >Si: with 
the atoning power of the buinl 
offering, «99. 

Michael, angd, not a mediator, 45, 
67; may not apprtmch Mose*, 
=138- 

Midrash, the. on the nwntJTC* s( 



ICdrathle works, thtolagic sources, 
3- 

Midraahim. tbe. Sa Rabbis, the; 
Rabbiiut Uleriluie, the. 

Ministering angds, lurrouDding 
God. j8, 32. 

Miracles, in Rabbinic literature, 5- 
8. 

Milhael. justified in rebelling against 
Nebuchadneuat, 10;. 

Mishnab. the, choractrr of Ihc con- 
lents, 1; drawbacks as a theo- 
logic Mnuce. 3-4; liturgical pas- 
sagea in, 1 1 ; on the Evil Yf*a, 
MS. "fi- 

Missionary enterprises, and tbe 
Rabbis. i3>. 

UitvittK. the, complementary to 
the Torah, 117-18; the number 
■nd divisions of, according to R, 
SJmlai, ij8. 141-1; denounced as 
a burden, ijB-q; the number of, 
iDlerpretal honiileticaUy, 139-40: 
whicb were obsolete in (he time 
of the Rabbis, 141: which vere 
restricted ia their application. 141 ; 
character of, 142; indusiveness 
of, 141-4; how considered \iy 
Israel, 14S; salvation not de- 
pendent on the number ful- 
filled, 164-6; a source of holi- 
ness, 16S-Q; doctrinal value of. 
Jji. 

"Uodenit;," and the Rabbis, 19- 

Moloch, laws on sacrifices to. not a 

MomcnseD. on the cruelty at the 
Roman government, 10R-9 n, 

Montaigne, quoted, jq. 

Moral principles of the revelation, 
unacceptable (o the nations, 1 ja. 

Moaaism, not antagonistic to Proph- 

Sa aiio Law, the; Legalism; 
Leviticalism ; Torah, the. 
Motci, lotm ol his acluowledgemenl 



7EX 3,, 

ot God, id ; appearance of God to. 
a proof of God's omnipresence, 
V); buried by God, 37; oSers 
himself as an atoning sacrifice, j^, 
310; eialled [4ace of, as a 
prophet. 118. 114 n.; captures the 
Torah from heaven, 1 30 ; in- 
structed in all the deductions 
from the Torah, 134-5; and the 
appointment of judges. 143: in- 
vokes tbe Zachulk of the tribes. 
1 7 2- J ; invokes the Zathulk of 
the Fathers, 174; tbe meekness 
of, 133; the effect of sin on, 137- 
S; name given to tbe Evil yatr 
by. J43; reproaches God lor the 
Evii Yna, 183; prays for the 
regeneration of the sinner, 316. 
Moses Loeb, ol Sasow, on sccpti- 

Mothct, term for the relation be- 
tween God and Israel, 47, 

Molhen, the, in Ihc sense of the 
wives of the three patriarchs, 173. 

Murder, and the doctrine of im- 
puted sin, ig6: a cardinal sin, 
905: different kinds of, 1 1 3 ; un- 
known, sacrifice [or, 301; not 
subject to repentance, 333. 
Stt also Bloodshed. 

Mystic, a. on repentance. 334. 

Mysticism, and God's abode, sS-j, 
31; in Judaism, 76; defined by 
De Wette, 77; and law, 78. 

Mystics, the, on the reciprocal rela- 
tionship of God and Israel, 47-8; 
on the love of God, 68-70, 7a-«; 
on the creation of the world, iiB; 
and combinations of letleis, tag; 
their view of the Torah, 13s; on 

t of the rofri. 






the » 



Naaman, aluatrates the attitude ol 

a prostlylc, a 5-6. 
Nac hmanides, on imputed siQ,iS6n.; 






^^V 37a INDEX 


^^H on ChasUmtk. iii-it; on the 


Oaths. adminislratKMi of. b Ita 


^^H law of ecxKlneu. 314-15- 


Mishnah. ,. 


^^H Niuntivca. the. of the BJbte. how 


Obadiah. the Book of. tJM. ■ 




connection with the luagda d 


^^^^1 Nationalism, and tlie Torab. 105- 


God, .00. ^"^ 




Olah, the. See Burnt oSesiiw, Ha 


^^^1 Nuarile, a, cut] off halt to subdue 


Old Testament, the, the tciMHaft 


^^H the Evii Van. 977. 


ideal of, in. 


^^H Nazir. the. the holineu of, 11 i-i 


Only One of the world, efslheit (« 




God. »6. 


^^^H asBinit, 107. 




^^^H New Tcatament. the, the Frapbi^s 


18. 3a. 


^^H wul Hagiographa oUed Law in, 




^^H "5' 


Palestine. Ia« 00 the cooqoK <4 


^^H New Year, the, the luaedoTD of God, 




^^H in the liturgy of. 93-4, 105, 


PanlheisOc notions in Jewish •* 


^^^H Jiaikin, Talmudic tractate:. aRen- 


ers. ,;-8. jo. 


^^H lion lo, identified with Chtui- 


Pappos, OD the arbitrainiCM of Cf*. 


^^H »7. 


305- 


^H NinKod.a.«bel,»9. 




^^^H NiDcvdi, the repentance of the men 


dane eiislrDce, !■& 


^^H 


Pardon. Set TorvotBtm. 


^^^H Noah, and the doctrine of imputed 


Patriarchs, th^ atooe (cw bod. Jl, 


^^^H dn, 195 ; saved foi the sake oi his 


310; teachos of the k>«daB li 


^^^H children, I9«; the dietary laws 


God. 01; h««d«niiiiaoo™ih. 




£vtf Y.^. ,71. 


^^H IcendanU of (l» olio Gentiles, 


Set aita Fathere, tix. 


^^H »7- 




^^H Nomism. Set Legalism. 




^^H Aromoi, not a correct rendering of 


on Epstlea of. t8. 


^^B Torah. 117; applied to the 


Penitence, qualifies for the Uopta 


^^^^1 Prophet! and Hagtogripha, iij. 


of God. 106. 


^^^1 Numbeis. the Book of, cited, in con- 




^^H nection with the faithfulness of 


PenUleuch, the, often eqtdmkDl la 


^^^V Isiael, 59; with the superiority of 




^^^1 the Torah, iiS; with the joy of 


sidcred higher than the prepbciv 


^^H the Law, i^o; with the holiness 


nS; contains more than law. 




1.1; importance 0*. In tta Ua- 


^^H menls. aoS; with the Forth ol. 


aianic time. 114 n.i Ike Pn^heM 


^^H »i: with humility, aty. with 


depend on, Il4■ 


^^^1 the weakening influence of sin. 


£«d/ls Law, the; Torah. the. 






^^H free wiU and the Evil yarr, gS; ; 


rad to God. 46. 




Persecution, the reason lor iMacTt 


^^^^H rificc. 398; with the alanine power 




^^^1 of Ihe coatinual burnt offering. 




^^H 


30. 



^^^^^^^^B-^H ~^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^IH^^^^^l ^^^^^^^^1 
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Penuhim. tlwst who absuln trmn 


Prayers, by Rabbii, for grace to 




conquer the Evil ¥aa, 178-9. 


FUra, an cpithel for Abraham. 1J3. 




Pharaoh, typt of man deifird. 39; 


illustrate the joy of the Uw, 


why Cod hardcncil his heart. 33a. 


134-1); composed by the Rabbis, 




'SS- 


repent. ]is- 


Pre-roundane existences. 13 and n^ 


Piyulim, fictions, tcnn applied to 


59-60, 80, 117, ri8-9, 135. 314. 


the narrativta of the BiUe. 130. 


Presence, the Divine. Sir Shechi- 


Pledge, taking Ihe, of the poor, pre- 


nah, the. 


•KDU Rpenlancc. 330 


Pride, a form of idolatry, 313-4. 


Ploughing, forbtddcn on the Sab- 


Profanation of the name of God, 


talh. ,S3. 


caused by idolatry, 313; a lin not 




subject to repentance, 338. 339. 


to brfiri in the unity of God, 68- 


Prohibitive laws, the number of, 1 38. 




Property laws, in the Mishnah, i. 


St aim IdolatT?. 


Prophecy, equivalent to holiness. 


Poor, plundering the, prerenti re- 






ners, »<)3, 


Ponk of, AthneA. iio-i. 




Poverty, inconsistent with the king- 


Mosaisro, 119. 


dom of God, .10; the Rabbis 


Prophets, the, alone (or Israel, 53, 


on, 1 1 1-1 J ; > remedy aga.insl Ihe 


310: plead with God for Israel, 


Evil Yarr. 178. 


53-4*. demand punishment by 


Power, the, of God, 38. 






1»3- 


God, ji ; defined by a medieval 


Prophets, the, the books of, some- 


Rabbi. 4); by Israel, acceptable 


yoies excluded by the term Torak, 


to God, 49. 50-'; characterised 




by the Rabbit, 156-7: devotion 


than the Pentateuch, iiS; in- 




cluded in the term Tank, iii-i; 


motive for, t6i: renders the 


lessons from, accompany the Pen- 


Zaehvtk of the Fathers efficacious, 






quoted by the Rabbis. i»: bene- 




diction for, 113; dependent on 


33S-9. 


the Pentateuch, I94i how cited 


Priyer, a, by a girl legarding the 


in Rabbinic literature, 114-;. 


EkU Yae. 165; by a Rabbi re- 




garding the leaven in the dough. 


opinions on, 9-10; incUntd lo 


>6s-6; by ■ Rabbi regarding the 




EMI Kwr. )77. 


edging God, >;-6: and epithets 


Prayer Book, the. and the charge of 






God, 106, 


theology, »»-3, 29; terra for the 


Proverbs, the Book of, died. In 


kingdom of God in, Hq, 




Stt also Liturgy, the; Prayer-, 




Prayen, the, o( the synagogue. 

1 
1 


God through Creatioii. So; with 


m 



374 '"■ 

wiidom, i>7, lag; with the mji 
of theTonh, 143 ; with the Za- 
chiah of a pious contemporuy, 
190; with the doctrine of imputed 
■in. 193. with the ZacHulh of a 
piiiua posterity, m? ; with the strict 
intcrpreWtion of the Law, siti 
{til); with pride, 183; with the 
contaminatiDD of sin, 1341 with 
unintentional sini, 140; with the 
Evil yeur. 14]; with sin as the 
cause of dtBth, 3471 with free 
wiU and the EvU Yetrr. aS; (6u); 
with the punishment of sionera, 
193; with the limited efficacy ol 
sacrifices. Jijfl; with olonemcnt 
through suffering, 309; wHh 
death-bed tcpenlancr, 340. 
Psalms, the, cited, in connection 
with Araboth, aS, 31; with the 
abode of God. 31, 3S; with the 
wealth of God, 38; with Israel 
forsaken by God, 43; with the 
title applied by God to Israel. 47 : 
with the election of Israel, ;8; 
Wilh the unity of God, 69; with 
longing lor God, 70; with the 
Ungsbip of God, Si, qo. 97. 9K, 
gq; and the Law, iifi; cited, in 
connection with the power of 
God's work, iJi; with the «- 
lent of the Toiah, iii: with the 
Torah as the bride of Israel, 130; 
with the Mimmtk, no; with the 
indusiveness of the Torah, 144; 
divested of individualistic ten- 
dency. 155; cited In connection 
with devotion in prayer, 156, 157; 
with periotming the Law without 
reference to reward. 16,-3 (irt); 
with the essential commandmenls, 
164; with negative and positive 
virtue, 167; with the Zschulh of 
■ pious anccstiy, i8j; with le- 
vengc, 304; with exaltation, J04; 
with pride, 113; with the weak- 
ening inSuonceof sin, 139; with 



the Etjfl Yaet, >4i. s» j. S44 9ii\ 
345: with sexual intercftWSMSl-. 
with the dean bran. «s*; ** 
the study of the Torah at ■ 
weapon against the Enl t'm, 
i74i with grace to moqua lit 
Evil YeuT, 78 fWi); with bH 
will and the EvU Yttr. lU; 
with the punishment of wuien, 
193; with pardon gruaed by 
God, *94-5 (ftu); with Oe in- 
tention underlying sacrifice^ t^; 
with bumiUiy in suffering 310; 
with the act of melotioii, jii; 
with mercy ihtough rvpentano. 
313: with God's iostiuctko is 
repentance, 314-16; with npedt 
anre human «ul Diving uf 
(bis). 3,8. 
Pscudo- Jooatiun, on the B»l YmM, 

Punishment, the, of the liane 
aw. 304. 
Stt aUo Reward and ^ 



•M. 



Queen, epithet el the Sabbath, ■;«. 



Rabba, deeoes CAuidMk, M9. 

Rabba Bar bar Ghana, and Ihe 
strict interpretatioo of the Ijc, 
J15-.6. 

Rabbinic literature, ai a 

source, .-9, ,,-,6, 

Set Rablus, the. 

Rabbis, the, supposed charatmr- 
Istics of, 1; as mirade-woikm, t; 
on faith, 14: on sin. 14: on Ihr 
doaeneas of God to man, •4'*, 
>9"30- 31. 33: eptihets foi Dod 
used by, 16-8, 34; and the doc- 
trine oi a peiHinal God. 30; thrir 




huminisiDg God, 37-8; object to 
deifying man. 3!!^; and tbc 
•Uegoriiing mclhod, 35-4.4; rev- 
ereocc of, for the Scriplurts, 43-3 : 
lubatilute tbe Tctragraininaton 
for the epilbets for God. 4b; 
temu applied by. (o the relation 
between God and Israd. 47; 
on [he reciprocal relation belwcen 
God and Israel. 4^-^. <;»-■ - on 
the fatherhood of God, 51-6; on 
the election of Isr&el. 58-64; de- 
fine Ibe kingdom of God, 6;; 
on love of God, 66-8. 79; on 
freedom in the Idngdom of God, 
70-j; on the character of the 
lewtid of the righteous. 78; on 
the creation of mnn as a free 
■gent, Si ; on the kingship of 
God, 8]* on lirad'B establish- 
ing the kingdom of GcxI, 8j-6, 
S8-g; on man's righlcousntss 
and tbe kingdom of God, B9-91 ; 
on the Tocah and the kingdom 
of God, 91-j; on the form 



tiooal kingdoD 



enl, 51; 



of God, 
-is: on < 



s Israel 

6; on the Roman govemmenl. 
107-g; on material happinc^ 
connected with the national 
kingdom of God, 109-14: on 
poverty, no, iia-13; the eco- 
nomic ideal of. hi; object 
to speculation, 113-131 on tbe 
relation of employer to em- 
ployee, 113: on the connection 
between Israel and the kingdom 
of God. 114-15; on the sanction 
of the Law, 116; on the relative 
value of Moses and the other 
prophets, 118; on the books of the 
Prophets, 119, IJ4; on the Torah 
u the word of God, 1 lo-i ; on the 
Book of Genesis, lai; on eitra- 
legkl elements in the Torah, iii; 



frequently quote the Prophets 
and Hagiographa, iii; include 
the Hagiographa in the Scrip- 
tures, IJ3; extend the UK of 
Torah beyond the Scriptures, 116; 
on the Torah as wisdom, 117; 
attitude toward missionary enter- 
prises, 139; on the pregnant 
meaning of (he Torah, 134; on 
the Torah as God's will. 136-7; 
Uawotk obsolete in the time of. 
141: on the inclusiveuesa of the 
Torah. 141-4; make no division 
between material and spirit uol, 
144-6; the Torah a source of 
joy to, 146-7, 150-1: on the 
Sabbath, 151-4; accused of 
mechanical tendencies, 155; the 
composers of the liturgy, 155; 
on prayer, 155-7; on purity of 
motive in the periormance of 
the Law. 160-1: on reward and 
punishment, 161-3; on negative 
and positive vhiue. 166-7; on 
love as the motive for the per- 
formance of the Law, 167-g; on 
the ancestors whose Zaihulh is 
invoked. 171-3; on the Fathers. 
'73-j; on the ZatAiuk of a pious 
ancestry. 176-7, iSr-j; limil the 
Zachulh of the Fathers, i77-8i 
impute unllmitnl efficacy to it. 
17S-81; on imputed sin. 186-9; 
on the Zachulh of a pious coo' 
temporary, 189-90; on the soli- 
darity of Israel, 191-j; on im- 
puted sin through posterity, 196- 
7 ; on the Zachuth of posterity, 
ifl7-8; on holiness as an Imilalio 
Dei, 199-300; on tbe imitation 
of God by man. 90T-5; on seioal 
immorality, ias-6; on the dietary 
laws, 107; on acts provoking dis- 
gust, 307; on Chaiaulk, 309-10; 
on the law of goodness, 115-16; 
on communion with God, 317-18; 
dehne sin u rcbcUJon, >i9-io; 





on uiur;, *30-i; Mi wparation 
bma God, ij>-]l od Ibe con- 

M folly. 336-T, on tixe blighliiig 
influcDcc o[ an, 137-40; on uo- 

two Yeitrt. 2*3; give Tsrious 
Dunes to the EvU Yob. >43-4: 
on the activity of the Bieil Yofr, 
»4«-7 ; on the period in which 
the EvU Yaer take^ pouession oj 
man. I5>-S: do not cunsider 

golden mciui, 164; on the iesvcD 
in the dough. iM; on ttcapons 
■gaiost the Evil Yatr, 1 7.1 1 on 
the uses of the studf of I 
against the Evit Yaa, , _ 
ascetic remedies against the Evil 
Yaer, »7J; on grace to conquei 
the Eva Yatr, 176-84: on the 
punishment of sinners. 993-4; on 
the intention underlying sacri- 
fices, 397-8; on the Day of Atone- 
ment, 301-4; on the justice of 
God, 304-6; oSer IheniBclves as 
n atonement lor Israel. 31 1 ; on 



leTorah 



God-i 

penlance, 314 



■s; 



1 relapainE 



Rahab. iUuslrales the attitude of 

the prDKlyte, 16. 
Reaping, forbidden on the Sabbath, 

'53- 
Rebellion, againtt God, the itn\ 

sin, 83; the sin o! latael, S6-B; 

definition of sin by the Rabbis, 

»I9-". '33- 
Reciprocal relation between God 

and Israel. 47-q. j«-i. 
Reconciliation with God. through 

■acri&ces. limited in rlScacy, iq;- 

7; through death and Euflertng. 

307-8; through confessioo of sin. 

338- 

Stt alta Atonement, Repenl- 



Rtgulatimu ef Chait di OK by EUe- 
m of Wonos, quoted. >io. 

Religion, place of material 



Remnant, the, of Israel, 
the kingdom of God. 8S-9. 

Reoan, quoted, 15;, 

Reparation, a cmiditioa of accet*- 
able repentance, 333. 
Sft aisa Restitution. 

Repentance, treated by the Aga- 
dah, 3; accepted tnatantaneou^ 
by God, 31 ; endowed with pre- 
mundane existence, ij^ 314; 
restores efficacy to the ZacknA 
of the Fatheis, iBo-i, iB; n.; en- 
sures forgiveness for sins, 193-4; 
ways of achieving, 194; must 
accompany ncrificet, 194, t^/Ct-^, 
313; on the Day ol AtODemeot, 
30J-3: for the EvU Yttir, 304, 
313: prayer (or, 313; the only 
means of atonement, 313: uigtd 
by God himself, 314-16, 319; 
possible for the greatest sins, 317, 
3'fl. J»S-^ 3JJ-<i Manasaeh an 
eitreme insunce of, 318-19, jw); 
through fear, of a low order, 3» ; 



through intercourse between tunti 
and sinners, 311; opposed by 
the angels, 311-1; and God's 
attributes of justice and mcny, 
333-4'. the good portion anigned 
to this world, 334; an act ol 
grace, 314; depends on the ini- 
tiative of man. 324. 3"7. Sl*< 
false shame not to stand in the 
way of, 3a4-S; need not be 
public. 316; a mutual rdalieD 
between God and man, 317-8; 
inefficacious in five cases, 39ft- 
30, 333; prtvenled by twmty- 
four things, 330-1; MaunoDidn 
on. 33'. ,«35. 33fl; 
after three warnings, 33a; 
be accompanied t 



^aim 




, 334 i 

Brts. 33«-5; must b* arrom- 
panicd by corfrsaion of ain, 335- 
8; and prayer, 33S-9; and fast- 
ing. 3i9-^o; on the dealh-bed, 
340-1; duly, 341; during the 
Ten PenilratiBl Days, 3411 not 
limilfd to special scaiona, 34J-3 
Sti alui Pcnilencc. 

Bratilution, a condition of atone- 
ment (ormoral uns, 996, 303; and 
rcpcnlance, 310. 
Sa also Reparation, 

Kesurrection, controversy about the 
Scripluial authority for the belief 
in, 114-S. 

Keuben ben Aslrobolis, Rabbi, on 
the time when the Evil Yiter 
takes possession of man. 153. 

Rerelation, the, indiapensable to 
the existence of the world, i>8-q; 
Ihc day of, in Rabbinic lilcrnlurc, 
130-1; universolistic feature of, 
131-1, 133, 135; moral fealurcs 
of, unacceptable to the GcntUcs, 
13J; anact ofgiacp, ijj-s; due 
to the Zackulk of the Fathen, 174; 
and the doctrine of imputed sin, 
ig5; the act of, made dependent 
upon the children of the Israelites, 



; Pentateuch, 



Sh alio Lav, tl 
the; Totah, the. 
Revenge, and the imitation of God, 

Reward, the, ol the rigiileous, R. 

Jose on, 14; not the motive for 

the performance of the Law, 167, 

1*9- 

See also Lithmak. 

Reward and punishment, in the 

Rabbinical lystem, 161-3. 

'Right hand," the, ol God, rcpre- 

■ents the attribute of mercy, 323. 

Bighijniim, (he, reward ol, 14; com- 

thc kiiigdoDi of God, 106; 



^^^JD»t thi 



how they diQer from the wicked, 
370-1: and the appearance of 
the Evil Yatr, 190; the atoning 
power of. 310, 

KighlcQus One ol the world, epithet 
for God, i&. 

Righteousness, imputed. See Za- 
chutk. 

Righteousness, treated bj the Aga- 
dah, 3 ; establishes the kingdom 
of God, Si>-gD, 93 ; culminate* 
ia holiness, 194; and the Zachulh, 
i;6, 180. 1BQ--90; of God, to be 

Ritual obaervances, attacked by the 
Evil VrUT. IS! . 

Robbeiy, a form of bloodshed, i>7- 
g; invalidates sacrifices, ajB; 
invalidates charity. 33S; invali- 
dates prayer, i3S-<], 934; not 
subject to repentance, 333. 

Rome, identified with the enemies 
of the kingdom of God, 99-toi, 
106-g; obedience to, enjcnned 
upon Israel, 107; objection to 
the govenimenl irf, 107-8; coo- 
sidcred corrupt by the Babbi^ 



iaadya. Rabbi, on what cooitilule* 
Israel a nation, 105: defines the 
worshipper, 164; on rdapeing 
into sin. 339. 
Sabbatb. the, man the lord of. 15a; 
attacks upon, 151-31 iliuitntea 
the joy of the Law, 153-4; 
celebrated by the observen ol it, 
153-4; epithets given to, 154; 
profanation of, due to the Evil 

Sacrifices, invalidated by robbery, 
>i8; accompanied by repent- 
ance, 994, 196-7; limited in effi- 
cacy as a means of atonement, 
195-7; charity superior to, 196; 
cfBcacy depends upon the inten- 
tion, 197-8; atoning power ■•■ 



Sc 



signed Co, bji the Rabbit, 300-1 : 
aufferiog compared lo, 308-4; 
death CDiapued to, 310; the 
Torah and charitj compared lo. 
jij; deniaiided by the Tor&h, 
3'3- 

Satcty, tenn loi the reUtioD between 
God and Isticl. 46, 

SuInlliDcu. See Chasidulh. 

Suinu, associate with ainnns lo 
encourage repentance, 391. 

"Sainli. The, Chapters of," mit- 
ades reported in, 6. 

Salvation, not dependent on the 
number of commandments ful- 
Mled, 164; secured by the fumi- 
ment of one commandment, i6j- 
6; secured by negative virtues, 
166-7^ depends upon the actions 
of man, iSi. 1S9. 

SaJvation. lenn for the relation 
between God and Israel, 46. 

Samael, identified with the Evil 
Yatr. 346, 362. 

Samaritans, the, on what Is to be 
included under Torah, laa. 

Samuel (I], the Book of. cited, in 
connection with [he foundations 
of the world, 173: with the Za- 
chuth of posteri^, 197, 

Samuel (II), the Book of, dted, in 
connection with Israel in rebel- 
lion, 87; with the righleotts as 
the pillars of the spiritual world, 
8,. 

Samuel de Oicdo, quoted, on dis- 
interested love of God. ;i a. 

Samuel Haltalon. worthy of the 
Divine Presence, 338. 

Satan, identified with the EtiU 
Yaa. 144-S. 351-", 368; har- 
bours gooil intentions concerning 
Job. «68; cannot enter the Beth- 
Hammidrash, 374, 

Scapegoat, the, the atoning power 
of, 301. 



Moses Loeb, of Sa^ow. i 
to Ibe Eva Yaw. asi-a. 

Scolfers, excluded (ram the Dnioe 

Presence, 131. 
Scoffing, prevents repenlanci^ 331. 
Scriptures, the. the conceptioo of 

the kingdom of God in, 65-6; 

included in the term Torah, 191- 

6; knowledge of, required ot the 

Talmid Chatham. ii>. 
See also Law, the -, PentsleiKh. 

the; Prophets, the; Tomh, tfK. 
Secret sin. 5« Kn, secret 
Sectarianism, how dealt with in 

Rabbinic literature, lo and n.; 

opposed by the Rabins ihrou^ 

Scriptural iuterpretaliODS, 36-7. 
Seder Elijah, tht, tenn for an in, 

333- 
Scdudng, the functioii of the £pII 

Yetrr, 148; olhere, prevcnta re- 
pentance, 3*1), 330, 33J. 
Su aba Tempting. 
Self. love of, incompotihle with 

love of God, 6r 



Self- 



t (he e 



of others, prevents rexKntance, 



Srt Holiness. 
Separation between God and mao, 

caused bow, 333-3. 
Seraphim the, surroundiiie Cod, 

»8, 31 
Serpent, th^ identified with the £uA 

YtUT, 146, 101, 183. 



the Ribbis, S05-61 due to the 
Ej-U YftiT. 14&: aSecti ttc 
minority of men. sjo. 
See also Adultery. 
Iciual intercourse, subject to re- 
tainted with SID, 



»5J- 



o stand in the rnxg of 



Shammai, dM * miride-worlUT, }. 

Shunnui, the achool of, on the ltc- 
■tion of man, B; on tbe ■toeing 
powrr of Ihf burnt oDning, 199, 

Skiikitiak. cpithrt for God, jj, 

Sbcchioab. the. u und by the Rab- 
bU, jg; removed by idoUtij, »3; 
fcmoved b3' pride, i>j; not n- 
ipntnl by a violent man, 1941 
mnov«I by adultci?, tu-y, re* 
Qtovcd b; munlci, »iS; nmored 
by ilander, 917; mnoved by the 
bad admlniitnthia of justice. 
319-30: mnoved by diaroprct, 
aja; raoorcd b)' >iii in graoal. 
*J*~3- ij'l cUnca «t petMii* 
eiduded from, iji: rercaled 
upon tbc rcinoTal of the BvH 

Sbrdding a( blood. 5m Bbodabed; 

Murder, 
Skema, the, and the unlvnul 

kingdom of God. 6*; anil tbr 

jtintdoot of God. bt,, 60-7, T>1 

larad's ajntcBiian of failh, iiq. 
SbipbtTd. traiD for tha rdatioa be~ 

twrcn God and Israel, 46. 4q, 
5tdni* (Sornfl, the. and l]tc kiosdom 

of God, 8;. 
Sktfat, the Kiund of tbcv an iniri- 

talioo to repenlBDCC. )4>. 
Smlal, Rabbi, on tbc Ifinralk, 

Simon, RabhI. 00 brad'i raancc- 
lioD with the kiasdom of God, 

Simon ben Jochal. on the raponij- 
bilily of God for the cii*Iencii of 
the Evil Yarr, 181. 

Simon the JuM. 00 tlw FxU Vrav. 

Simon Kiara. on the JVtonrift, I4t. 

Simon brn Lakiih, Rabbi, nn Ihr 
abode of God. .to-i : lunu up 
the activity of the hvd )'i«ir, 
144. »*l- 

Sill, ticMiHl bjr Ihc Acadalii 11 Hv 
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RabUi on. 1 
from God. jj ; has no effect upo 
the paternal relation betviWD God 1 
and Israd, ^4; angcli incapal" 
of, Bii dit&gum man and t 
world. 6y, count^acted by iBc 
ZackMh ot the ^alheti, ijai 
caiued by the heart aad the t?^ 
«o8: defined by the RabUa ■• 
rebetlion, iiQ-i*: cauHa Ita* 
•cparatkBi 13I nan fnua 0<^ . 
iji-j, mi: various eqxJoalMM'J 
lor, t3J*i: a lymplom of c 
miAian, 13^^; ilc«ci!b«d m | 
folly, ajfi-j; ha* ■ 
fluencv upon the world. ajT-W il 
man pennadnl to, by the Aw J 
Yair, 145. ite; diuh the « 
■equenoe ol. >4;, 14} 1 chDdi 

Immune from, 154; the acoui 

of, IS»-. swaji the Mul. Ite-t; 
rdapajnn inu^ U9~*e. 

Src also £n( f mr, Iha; Im- 



Sin, impuud. Sat Isgputad (la. 

Sin, ■eort, and the doclriirr of h 

puled ifn. 194: 



Sin. UDintmikiaal, hrid ui abh«P- 
mue Ukc othen, 140-1 ; a ilga 
of canloinesa. tao-i; Nacb- 
manidea on, >4> ; ifn eflitHBg Isf^ j 
*4«- ] 

Sn cftcrinc the, BOMoqiMlM l^fl 

Sins, the number of, no) t» Maad ^ 
In the way of tvpcntaucck Ifl'S 
the character of, not to iUmI B^ 
the way of rr-pmlaiKC. jaf^f 
Jjj-41 repentanc* for, bu&t 
dotu tl npealed, jaS-* 3J9. 

Sini, th* cardinal, muBKtateit aof- 
t; nn* ot nbtUion. rst-j); ha*< 



hatml, aij; tailed ed rtlngB. 
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Set aim Adultery ; Bloodshed: 

Idolatry. 
Sin), the conlcaaion of. Set Coofes- 

sion of sins, tbe. 

Set also Evil Yaa, the; Sin; 

Sim. the cardinal. 
SiHei. term for the relation betwecD 

God and Israel, 47, 
Skiiuiing, (oibidden on the Sabbath, 

'S3- 



vents repentance, 330. 

Slavery, dcsciibd tbe rdatlon al 
Israel to God, Id certain condi- 
tiona, 5S and n. 

Social miacry, inconsistent with the 
kingdom of God, iie. 

Sodom and the doctrine ol Za- 
chuth, iqo; the people of, rebcli, 
119, 133; cause pain to God, 3ig- 
soi warned to repent, 315. 

Solidarity, ol Israel, and Ihc doc- 
trine of imputed sin, 191-5. 
.See also Community, tbe, 

Solomon, throws off the yoke of 
God, 871 Dame given to (he Evil 
Yeier by. 143. 

Solomon. The Psalms of, not useful 
X of Rabbinic theology, 



t-5- 



Sou], the, the mystii3 on, 141 ; 

equivalent to the heart, 160-1 . 
See also Heart, the. 
Sowing, forbidden on the Sabbath, 

'53- 
Space of the world, epithet (or God, 



ness. 34, 46. 
Spinning, forbidden on 

bath, 153. 
Spiritual, term not Used i 

literature, 144. 



the Sab- 
Rabbinic 



ime (or the ExH 



Spite towards God, i 

Spinier, the. i 
KoiT. >44- 

Statutes, the, ohservance of, under- 
mined by the Evil Ytar, 151. 

Stay o( the world, epithet for God, 

Slent, name for the Ev3 Vatr, 143 ', 
allegoiy on, 174. 

Strange Cod, name lor the Evil 
Yeter. 344- 

Slrtngth, epithet lor God, 34. 

"Stretching the hand into the root," 
blasphemy, lai. 

"Strong hand," tbe^ equivalent to 
the *'right haod," 311. 

Students, and the doctrine of im- 
puted sin. 193. 

Stumbling-black, name (or the £nl 
Yeter. J43. 

Suffering, treated by the Agadah, j; 
inconsistent with the kingdom of 
God, 1 10-1 1 ; the punishment et 
the sinner, iqj, 194, 304; an 
atonement, 304. 30!-'o; W *« 
accepted submisaively, 309-10. 

Supreme, epithet for God, ii. 

Suspidon of the uprichl, prerenb 
repentance, 331. 

Syitrm dtr Altsynageetitn Palta- 
lineniiirhen Thealegie, by Webo-, 
charges Jewish thealogT with ex- 
cessive legalism, t3-4. 

Taatiith, Talmudic tractate, mir- 
acles reported in, 6. 
Tabernacle, the laws about the, ob- 

Talmid Chacham. the^ knowledge 
of tbe Scriptures requiiod ^, 

Talmud, tbe, as a theologic source, 

5~6, 9-11^ composite charado' 
of, 9-1 1 : liturgical elements in. 
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Throne of glory, the. s8. 3J. 


3- 


Tochachoth. Ibc, make the Book of 


Tuuia, the, of ihc School of Elijah, 


Deuteronomy an ImiUUio Dei, 


onIirad'icl«tion. 6I-I. 




TuiDaJtic times, origin of the liturgy 


Torah, the, and the creation of the 


in. 11. 


world. 81 ; and the kingdom of 


Turning, forbidden on the S.b- 


God, 91-j; makes Israel a na- 


bith. <S3. 


tion. 105-6; forced denial of. 


T«iBum. the, on the EvU YatT. iai- 


absolves from obedience to Rome. 


Tiigunaim. the. epithets for God 






116-17; not correctly rendered 


not syscemnlic ibcologians, 15-iA, 


by Law, etc.. 117; what it con- 


Sa alia Rabbis, the. 


veys to the Jew, 117, 115; iia- 


Tempting, the functioii of the EvS 




YatT. J48. 


oitea equivalent to PenUleuch, 


See also Seducing. 


iiS; Scriptural warrant for the 


Ten PenilenliaJ Days, a call to re- 


superiority of, iiS; the Prophets 






connected with, 341. 


by the Holy Spirit. i30| li^al 


Tetragiammaton, the, applied to 


part of, begins in Eiodus, iio-i ; 


Ihe God of mercy, 36, 139; con- 


not always confined to the Pen- 


nected with the Scriptuial de- 


tateuch, 111-6; name applied to 


KTiption of the sacrifices, 45; 


the Prophets and Hagiograpba, 




lis; eatends beyond the Scrip- 


guard against heresies, 45; sub- 




stituted for epithets for God, 46 ; 


promise, 117; identified with 




wisdom, 1J7-8, 119, 13s; en- 


Tbeoaacy, a, the only form of gov- 


dowed with a mystical life; 119- 


emmcDt known to the Rabbis. 


30; wedded to Israel, 130; cap- 


9>. 93- 


lured from heaven. 130; refused 




by the Gentaes, r3i-3; intended 




(or the Gentiles as well as Israel, 


impulsive character of, 11-13; 




lacks logicality. i3-is. 30; dif- 


Rabtunical view of. 136-7; char- 




acter ot the laws in, 141; inclu- 


Jewish attitude of author to, 17- 


sivencsa of. 14S-4. M*! based on 


iB; attitude of author to, not 


the execution of justice. 143; the 


apologetic 18-"; "altcd char- 


Kitsori on, 146; a source of joy 


acta o(. jo; charged with hav- 


to the Rabbis, 146-7; how con- 


ing a transcendental God. 11-a. 


sidered by IsraeU i«8; joy an 


»3; not influenced by mystical 


essential element in the under- 


and pantheistic notions of God's 


standing ot. 148; material uses 


abode. 30. 


of. deprecated. 134. iSs; <ii>- 


See also Rabbis, the. 


interested performance erf, 159- 


Theosophy, and the Totah, 135. 


69; occupation with, a positive 


Thieves, partnership with, pre- 


virtue, 167; love the motive for 


vents repentance, 330. 


the performance of, 167-9; » 




r 
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dful interpretation of, recom- 
mended, ais-i6i with holiness 
bring! communion with God, 917; 
how regftrded by the Portk al, 310- 
I ; denied by the usurer vid the 
unmeidfiU, >3i-il defiled by 
immoc&lity, 334; the Kudy of. a 
weapon against the EvU Yaer, 
»T3-5; how it operates. 575 
grace needed (or efficacy of, 17S 
on the punishmeot of sinners, 193 
the atoning power of, 311; de- 
mands <>acri5cfs rather thui 
repenlancti 3*3; and God*s 
attribute of mercy, 313. 

See also ]oy oS the Law; Law, 
the: Legalism; Leviticalism ; Ma- 
mXh, the; Pentateuch, the; Rabbis 
the; Revelatioo; Scriptures, the. 

Torah, the, yoke of. Set Kingdom 
of God, the. 

Torath ha-Adam. the Torah in its 
univeraolistic aspect, 13J. 

Tosephta. the, on the command- 
ment of forgetfulness. 149- 

Tower. generation of the. rebels, 
aid; conceal the light of the first 
day, 937; warned to repent, 315. 

Transcendentalism, charged against 
the God of Etabbiaic theology, 
»i-i; disproved by the Prayer 
Boole. 13-3, 39; disproved by 
the Rabbinic sources. 34-8, 19- 
30, 31, 33-4; a failing of prose- 
lytes, JS-6. 

See alw under God. 

Treasure, term for the relation of 
Israel to God, 46. 

Tribes, the, the ZachiOk of, invoked 
by Moses, 1 71-3. 

Tuinah, term applied to the cardi- 



Unchasle Ibougbcs, cqiiinleat M 

adultery, 114. 
Unchastity, ioctuded uadcr adsl- 

tcry, IJ5. 
Sa alio Adultery ; Scraal » 

moralilj. 
Utuirtumtised, name Cor the 6ti 

Veur, J43. 
Vmitan. name for the El4 Ymf. 

'*3- 
Uncovering of Utta, tbc, tai d> 

Portk ol, »o-i. 
Uniotcntiooa] sin. 5«* Sin, ns^ 

tenlional- 
Uniqueneis of Israel, 4& 
Unity, the Song ol, quoted, *t^; 

158-5. 
Unity of God. the. emphasised, 41- 

4; declared by Israel. 48; thit^ 

detrimental to the brliet in. 6M; 

and love of God, 75 ; to be nahnd 

in the Messianic time, 96. 
Universal character of the i'mfiirw 

of God, 93. 
Universalism, repugnant to the 

Rabbis, without the Torah, 105-^ 
Uoiversalistic features of the Siniilic 

revelation. 131-3, 133, 
Usury, fulfilment of the tomauaA- 

ment on, a condilioo <d the E»- 

dus, 130-1 ; a sin eqiul to mio- 

der, iji ; a denial of the 1*% 



Vanity, exposes one to the Eri 
Vevr, 348-9; the Evil Yi*r 
chiefly representative of. tjlt- 

Vile language, incompatible with 
bolinesa. 31E-11. 

Vine, the, s symbol for Iirael. 17s 

Vineyard, term for the rdalion d 
Israel to God, 49. 

I for the relatioo at 





WciJtb, tbe, of God. 3B ; desire for, 
Qol couDted among the great 
passion], ijoi m the soul 
moji, a6o; Auxiliary to the £ 

Weaving. [orbiddea on (bo Sab- 
bath, .jj. 
Weber, chsfgra Jewish theology 






i.gali.1 



Wicked, the, forfeit the Zachulh at 
the Fathers, 1 jqSo ; how Ihey 
differ from the riKbteous, 170-1: 
and the appearance of the Evii 
Ytttr, 190 ; association with, pre- 
vents repentance, 330. 

Widows, plimderiog, prevents 1 
pentance, 331 . 

WDl of God, manifested in ere 



Wine-drinking, restricted, in. 

Winnowing, forbidden on Che Sab- 
hath, 'SJ- 

Wisdom, the, of God, j8; Jesus, 
the son of Siroch, on, 70 ; the yoke 
of, a gloiy, 7a ; equivalent to the 
Torah, 127, ng, i]5- 

Wisdom (Hagiographa), on the 
punishment of sinners. 193. 

Wisdom literatuie, the, and Uie Law, 

Wise, altribute applied to Israel by 
God. 47. 

Women, looking at, prevents re- 
pentance, 330. 

Word, 5«Memra. 

Work, thirty-nine kinds of, tor- 
bidden on the Sabbath, tsj. 

Workmen, treatment of, urged by 
the Rabbis, 113-14- 

Works, Rabbi Akibs on the jus- 
tification by, 15-16; and the 
love of God, 75. 

World, Lord of the, epithet for God, 
11, 36. 

Worid, the, relation of God to, 31- 
4S: epithets describing God's 
rdatJon 10, 36-8; fate of, may 



depend on a single action, 18^ 
90; chosen as his portion by 
Esau, loo; the seat of the king- 
dom of God. 104; purpose of the 
creation of, So-i ; plunged into 
(boos by lin. Sj; is the kingdom 
of God. 8g. 

World, the future, cboseo as hii 
portion by Jacob. loo; persons 
dotined lor. 165-6; the EvU 
Yetir subdued in, 183; justice to 
prevail ui, 5117. 

Worship, due to God alone, 44-5. 

Writing, forbidden on the Sabbath, 
'53- 

Vetfr. the, equivalent to the Evit 
YaiT. 363. 

VatT Han. See Evil Ytttr. the. 

Yoke of the kingdom of God, the. 
St€ Kingdom of God, the; King- 
dom of God, the invisiUei {king- 
dom of God. the visible; King- 
dom of heaven, the. 

Yoke of the Torah, the. Stt 
Kingdom of God, the. 

Zachulh. acquired through the com- 
mandments. 164; place of, Iba 
doctrine in Judaism, 170; ety- 
mology, etc.. of the word, 170-1; 
divisions of the subject, 171-3; 
and individual righteouineaa, 176, 
169-90. 

See olio Zackiak. the, of the 
Fathers, etc. 

Zachulh, the, of a pious oncestiT, 
171, 175-7. 181-5; deSned, 175- 
individual righteou 



.76; 



1 of, 181- 




relieve the individual from 
responsibility, 183-5; in the 
bturgy, 1 84 ; and trust in God, 
184-S. 
Zachulh, the, of a pious c 
porary, defined, 189-90; 
Sodom and Gomorrah, 190. 



Zackulk, Ihe, ol a pioiu paslcrity, 
1 95, ig6-7; limjted. 197; Uid 
the dead. iqS. 

Set also Children. 

Zachalh. the, of Xsrarl, snd the 
kingdom of God, ^8, 

" " (, the, of the Fathers, in tc- 
lation to the puri&rchs, 171-5: 
called a rock, 173; historical 
events attributed to, 174-5: 
l)mitfd,i77-g; unlimited. >7S-8i. 

Zachulh, the. of the MMhera, in 
niation to the irivej of the three 
patriarchs, 171; iDVoked at 



Zadok, iUbfai, prajtr bj, r^ud' 

ing the Sabbath, 1 $ j ; oo ootMid 
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Zechariah. the Book oi, cited, h 

coDDectioD with God'l id 

to the GcDtiles, 64. 
Zephaoiah, the Book of, dint, ■• 

conneclioii with God'a nlalicD ts 

the Gentile^ 64. 
Zerachya ben SbeaUid, on ■_ 

spirit uotisalion ol the Sctititui*. I 

Zahar. the, oa the Evil Yaer, ut. 
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